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Foreword 


Assessing the Soviet Threat: The Early Cold 
War Years 


The documents in this volume were produced by the analytical arm of 

the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) and its predecessor, the Central 
Intelligence Group (CIG), between the latter’s founding in 1946 and the end 
of 1950. During this formative period of the Cold War, President Harry S. 
Truman struggled to understand the menacing behavior of the Soviet Union 
and his erstwhile ally, Joseph Stalin. The analysts of CIG/CIA contributed 
to this process by providing the President with daily, weekly, and monthly 
summaries and interpretations of the most significant world events. They 
also provided ad hoc papers that analyzed specific issues of interest to the 
administration. Because more than 450 National Intelligence Estimates 
dealing with the Soviet Union and international Communism have been 
declassified since 1993, this volume features the current intelligence that 
went to tue President in the Daily and Weekly Summaries. Although some of 
this material has been available to scholars at the Harry S. Truman Library 
or has been previously released through the Freedom of Information Act, 
much of it is being made public for the first time. Taken as a whole, this vol- 
ume provides the first comprehensive survey of CIA’s early analysis of the 
Soviet threat. 


President Truman’s directive establishing CIG on 22 January 1946 created 
the first civilian, centralized, nondepartmental intelligence agency in Amer- 
ican history. His purpose was to end the separate cabinet departments’ 
monopoly over intelligence information, a longstanding phenomenon that 
he believed had contributed to Japan’s ability to launch the surprise attack 
against Pearl Harbor. As he stated in his memoirs, “In those days the 
military did not know everything the State Department knew, and the diplo- 
mats did not have access to all the Army and Navy knew.” Truman also was 
irked because reports came across his desk “on the same subject at different 
times from the various departments, and these reports often conflicted.” 

He intended that CIA, when it replaced CIG in September 1947, also would 
address these concerns. 


This volume focuses on the difficult yet important task of intelligence anal- 
ysis. Although less glamorous to observers than either espionage or covert 
action, it is the process of analysis that provides the key end product to the 
policymaker: “finished” intelligence that can help the US Government craft 
effective foreign and security policies. During World War II, American aca- 
demics and experts in the Office of Strategic Services had virtually invented 
the discipline of intelligence analysis—one of America’s few unique contri- 
butions to the craft of intelligence. Although it was not a direct descendent 
of the Research and Analysis branch of OSS, CIA’s Office of Reports and 
Fstimates built upon this legacy in difficult circumstances. 


The analysis reaching policymakers in these first years of the Cold War 
touched on momentous events and trends. Whether the Cold War was the 
result of a clash of irreconcilable national interests or of a spiraling series 
of misperceptions, an examination of the current intelligence provided to 
President Truman during this period—sometimes right, sometimes misleaG- 
ing—opens a fascinating window on what the President was told as he 
made his decisions. 


Equally interesting is the portrait of the analysts, their problems, and the 
impact on their work of the bureaucratic process, as presented by the editor 
of this volume, staff historian Woodrow J. Kuhns. Dr. Kuhns makes clear 
that the lot of the analysts was a difficult one in these early years. Many had 
been dumped on CIG by other departments that no longer required their 
services. They were subjected to frequent reshuffling and other forms of 
bureaucratic turmoil, and they operated under severe time pressure and 
sometimes with little information at their disposal. CIA’s first analysts are 
not to be erivied. 


We have ended this study in 1950 because by then the lines on both sides 
of the Cold War had been firmly drawn. US leaders had reached their con- 
clusions about Soviet intentions; had formed their opinions about Mao 
Zedong, Ho Chi Minh, and other revolutionaries; and had formulated their 
policy of containment in NSC 68. In addition, a new Director of Central 
Intelligence, Walter Bedell Smith, implemented a sweeping reorganization 
of the Agency’s analytical arm in late 1950, breaking the Office of Reports 
and Estimates into three smaller but more clearly focused offices. The CIA 
thus entered a new phase of the Cold War with revitalized analytical 
capabilities in a new Directorate of Intelligence that embodied President 
Truman’s intention to ensure that the US Government was provided with 
nondepartmental intelligence based on all available sources. 


Michael Warner 


Acting Cnief, CIA History Staff 


Preface 


Assessing the Soviet Threat: The Early Coid 
War Years 


During World War II, the United States made one of its few original contri- 
butions to the craft of intelligence: the invention of multisource, nondepart- 
mental analysis. The Research and Analysis (R&A) Branch of the Office of 
Strategic Services (OSS) assembled a talented cadre of analysts and experts 
to comb through publications and intelligence reports for clues to the capa- 
bilities and intentions of the Axis powers. R&A’s contributions to the war 
effort impressed even the harshest critics of the soon-to-be dismantled OSS. 
President Truman paid implicit tribute to R&A in late 1945 when he 
directed that it be transplanted bodily into the State Department at a time 
when most of OSS was being demobilized. The transplant failed, however, 
and the independent analytical capability patiently constructed during the 
war had all but vanished when Truman moved to reorganize the nation’s 
peacetime intelligence establishment at the beginning of 1946. 


“Current” Intelligence Versus “National” Intelligence 

The Central Reports Staff, home to the analysts in the Central Intelligence 
Group (CIG), was born under a cloud of confusion in January 1946.' Spe- 
cifically, no consensus existed on what its mission was to be, although the 
President’s concerns in creating CIG were clear enough. In the uncertain 
aftermath of the war, he wanted to be sure that all relevant information 
available to the US Governinent on any given issue of national security 
would be correlated and evaluated centrally so that the country would never 
again have to suffer a devastating surprise attack as it had at Pearl Harbor.” 


How this was to be accomplished, however, was less clear. The President 
himself wanted a daily summary that would relieve him of the chere of 
reading the mounds of cables, reports, and other papers that constantly 
cascaded onto his desk. Some of these were important, but many were 


' The name of the Central Reports Staff was changed in July 1946 to the Office of Research 
and Evaluations, and again in October 1946 to the Office of Reports and Estimates (ORE), 
by which name it was known until it was abolished in November 1950. CIA veterans typi- 
cally use “ORE” as the shorthand name for the analytical office for the whole period 1946- 
50. 

> Truman wrote in his memoirs that he had “often thought that if there had been something 
like co-ordination of information in the government it would have been more difficult, if not 
impossible, for the Japanese to succeed in the sneak attack at Pearl Harbor.” Harry S, Tru- 

man, Memoirs, vol. 2, Years of Trial and Hope (Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1956), p. 56. 


duplicative and even contradiciory.* In the jargon of intelligence analysis, 
Truman wanted CIG to produce a “current intelligence” daily publication 
that would contain all information of immediate interest to him.* 


Truman’s aides and advisers, however, either did not understand this or dis- 
agreed with him, for the presidential directive of 22 January 1946 authoriz- 
ing the creation of CIG did net mention current intelligence. The directive 
ordered CIG to “accomplish the correlation and evaluation of intelligence 
relating to the national security, and the appropriate dissemination within 
the government of the resulting strategic and national policy intelligence.” 
Moreover, at the first meeting of the Nationa! Intelligence Authority (NIA) 
on 5 February, Secretary of State Byrnes objected to the President’s idea of 
a current intelligence summary from CIG, claiming that it was his responsi- 
bility as Secretary of State to furnish the President with information o7 
foreign affairs.° 


Byrnes apparently then went to Truman and asked him to reconsider. 
Admiral Sidney Souers, the first Director of Central Intelligence (DCI), told 
a CIA historian that Byrnes’ argument 


ran along the line that such information was not intelligence within the 
jurisdiction of the Central Intelligence Group and the Directer [of Central 
Intelligence]. President Truman conceued that it might not be generally 
considered intelligence, but it was information which he needed and 
therefore it was intelligence to him. The result was agreement that the daily 
summaries should be ‘factual statements.’ The Department of State 
prepared its own digest, and so the President had two summaries on 

his desk.’ 


* See Arthur B. Darling, The Central Intelligence Agency: An Instrument of Government to 
1950 (University Park: The Pennsylvania State University Press, 1990), p. 81. 

* Current intelligence was defined in National Security Council Directive No. 3, “Coordina- 
tion of Intelligence Production,” 13 January 1948, as “that spot information or intelligence 
of all types and forms of immediate interest and value to operating or policy staffs, which is 
used by them usually without the delays incident to complete evaluation or interpretation.” 
See United States Department of Siate, Foreign Relations of the United States 1945-1950, 
Emergence of the intelligence Establishment (Washington, DC: US Government Printing 
Office, 1996), p. 1,110. Hereafter cited as Emergence of the Intelligence Establishment. 

* “Presidential Directive on Coordination of Foreign Intelligence Activities,” United States 
Department of State, Emergence of the Intelligence Establishment, pp. 178, 179. Also 
reproduced in Michael Warner, ed., The CIA Under Harry Truman (Washington, DC: 
Central Intelligence Agency, 1994), pp. 29-32. 

° “Minutes of the First Meeting of the National Intelligence Authority,” Emergence of the 
Intelligence Establishment, p. 328. The National Intelligence Authority was composed of 
the Secretaries of State, War, and Navy and a representative of the President, Fit. Adm. 
William Leahy. 

’ Darling, The Central Intelligence Agency, pp. 81, 82. 


This uneasy compromise was reflected in the NIA directives that outlined 
C!G’s duties. Directive No. |, issued on 8 February 1946, ordered CIG to 
“furnish strategic and national policy intelligence to the President and the 
State, War, and Navy Departments. . . .”* National Intelligence Authority 
Directive No. 2, issued the same day, ordered the DCI to give “first priority” 
to the “production of daily summaries containing factual statements of 

the significant developments in the field of intelligence and operations 
related to the national security and to foreign events for the use of the 
President... .””’ 


In practice, this approach proved unworkable. Without any commentary to 
place a report in context, or to make a judgment on its likely veracity, the 
early Daily Summaries probably did little but confuse the President. An 
alarming report one day on Soviet troop movements in Eastern Europe, for 
example, would be contradicted the next day by a report from another 
source. Everyone invo' ved eventualiy realized the folly of this situatio., 
and analytical commentaries began to appear in the Daily Sumniaries in 
December 1946—episodicaily at first, and then regularly during 1947. 
The Weekly Summary, first published in June 1946 on the initiative of 

the Central Reports Staff itself, was also supposed to avoid interpretative 
commentary, but its format made such a stricture difficult to enforce. From 
its inception, the Weekly Summary proved to be more analytical than iis 
Daily Summary counterpart 


* National Intelligence Authority Directive No. |, “Policies and Procedures Governing the 
Central Intelligence Group.” 8 February 1946, Emergence of the Intelligence Establishment, 
pp. 329-331. After CIA was established, National Security Council Intelligence Directive 
No. |, “Duties and Responsibilities,” issued on !2 December 1947, again ordered the DCI 
to produce national intelligence, which the Directive stated should be “officially concurred 
in by the Intelligence Agencies or shall carry an agreed statement of substantial dissent.” 
National Security Council Intelligence Directive No. 3, 13 January 1948, gave CIA the 
authority to produce current intelliyence: “The CIA and the several agencies shall produce 
and disseminate such current intelligence as may be necessary to meet their own internal 
requirements or external responsibilities.” See Emergence cf the Intelligence Establishment, 
pp. 1,119-1,122; 1,109-1,112. 

* National Intelligence Authority Directive No. 2, “Organization and Functions of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Group,” 8 February 1946, Emergence of the Intelligence Establishment, 
pp. 331-333. Interestingly, Sovers, who drafted both NIA Directive | and Directive 2, 
continued to believe that CIG’s principal responsibility was the production of strategic and 
national policy intelligence. In a memorandum to the NIA on 7 June 1946, Souers wrote 
that the “primary function of C.1.G. in the production of intelligence . . . will be the prepara- 
tion and dissemination of definitive estimates of the capabilities and intentions of foreign 
countries as they affect the national security of the United States.” “Memorandum From 
the Director of Central Intelligence to the National Intelligence Authority,” 7 June 1946, 
Emergence of the Intelligence Establishment, p. 361. 


The Confusion Surrounding “National” Intelligen: e 

Similar disarray surrounded CIG’s responsibilities in the production of 
“strategic and national policy intelligence.” The members of the Intelli- 
gence Community simply could not agree on the policies and procedures 
that governed the production of this type of intelligence. Most of those 
involved seemed to believe that national intelligence should be coordinated 
among all the members of the Intelligence Community, that it should be 
based on all available information, that it should try to esti.nate the inten- 
tions and capabilities of other countries toward the United States, and that it 
should be of value to the highest policymaking bodies. 


The Gvvil was in the details. High-ranking members of the intelligence and 
policy communities debated, without coming to a consensus, most aspects 
of the estimate production process, including who should write them, how 
other agencies should participate in the process if at all, and how dissents 
should be handled. Some of this reflected genuine disagreement over the 
best way to organize and run the Intelligence Community, but it also 
involved concerns about bureaucratic power and prerogatives, especially 
those of the Director of Central Intelligence. the newcomer to the Intelli- 
gence Community. Even the definition of “strategic and national intelli- 
gence” had implications for the authority of the DCI and thus was carefully 
argued over by others in the Community." 


DCI Vandenberg eventually got the NIA to agree to a definition in February 
1947, but it was so general that it did little to solve the problems that 
abounded at the working leve!.'' Ray Cline, a participant in the process of 
producing the early estimates, wrote in his memoirs that 


It cannot honestly be said that it [ORE] coordinated either intelligence 
activities or intelligence judgments; these were guarded closely by Army, 
Navy, Air Force, State, and the FBI. When attempts were made to prepare 
agreed national estimates on the basis of inielligence available to all, the 
coordination process was interminable, dissents were the rule rather than 


'’ Emergence of the Intelligence Establishment, p. 367. 

'' The NIA agreed that “strategic and national policy intelligence is that composite 
intelligence, interdepartmental in character, which is required by the President and other 
high officers and staffs to assist them in determining policies with respect to national plan- 
ning and security. . . . It is in that political-economic-military area of concern to more than 
one agency, must be objective, and must transcend the exclusive competence of any 

one department.” “Minutes of the 9th Meeting of the National Intelligence Authority,” 

12 February 1947, Emergence of the Intelligence Establishment, p. 492. After the establish- 
ment of CIA, National Security Council Directive No. 3, 13 January 1948, similarly defined 
national intelligence as “integrated departmental intelligence that covers the broad aspects 
of national policy and national security, is of concern to more than one Department . . . and 
transcends the exclusive competence of a single department. . . .” See Emereenc e of the 
Intelligence Establishment, p. 1,111. 


the exception, and every policymaking official took his own agency's 
intelligence appreciations aiong to ihe White House to argue his case. The 
prewar chaos was largeiy recreated with only a little more lip service to 
central coordination." 


In practice, much of the intelligence produced by ORE was not coordinated 
with the other agencies; nor was it based on all information available to the 
US Government. The Daily and ‘eekly Summaries were not coordinated 
products, and, like the other publications produced by ORE, they did not 
contain information derived from communications intelligence.'* The 
Review of the World Situation, which was distributed each month at meet- 
ings of the National Security Council, became a unilateral publication of 
ORE after the first two issues. * The office's ad hoc publications, such as the 
Special Evaluations and Intelligence Memorandums, were rarely coordi- 
nated with the other agencies. By contrast, the “ORE” series of Special 
Estimates were coordinated, but critics nonetheless condemned many of 
them for containing trivial subjects that fell outside the realm of “strategic 
and national policy intelligence.”' 


Whatever CIG’s written orders, in practice the President's interest in the 
Daily Summaries, coupled with the limited resources of the Central Reports 
Staff, meant that the production of current intelligence came to dominate 
the Staff and its culture. National estimative intelligence was reduced to 
also-ran status. An internal CIG memo stated frankly that “ORE Special 
Estimates are produced on specific subjects as the occasion arises and 
within the limits of ORE capabilities after current intelligence requirements 


'* Ray S. Cline, Secrets, Spies, and Scholars: Blueprint of the Essential CIA (Washington, 
DC: Acropolis Books, 1976), pp. 91, 92. Cline rose to become Deputy Director for Intelli- 
gence (DDI) between 1962 and 1966. Another veteran of the period, R. Jack Smith, who 
edited the Daily Summary, made the same point in his memoirs, The Unknown CIA 
(Washington: Pergamon-Brassey’s, 1989), p. 42: “We were not fulfilling our primary task 
of combining Pentagon, State Department, and CIA judgments into national intelligence 
2stimates. . . . To say it succinctly, CIA lacked cloui. The military and diplomatic people 
ignored our statutory authority in these matters, and the CIA leadership lacked the power 
to compel compliance.” Smith also served as DDI, from 1966 to 1971. 

'* Smith, The Unknown CIA, pp. 34, 35. ORE began receiving signals intelligence in 1946 
and was able to use it as a check against the articles it included in the Summaries. Security 
concerns prevented its broader use. Signals intelligence was sent to the White House by the 
Army Security Agency (from 1949 on, the Armed Forces Security Agency) during this 
period. CIA did not begin including communications intelligence in the successor to the 
Daily until 1951. 

'* The delays involved in interagency coordination made it difficult to mect the publication 
deadline while still including the most recent e. ents in its contents. George S. Jackson, 
Office of Reports and Estimates, 1946-1951, Miscellaneous Studies, HS MS-3, vol. 3 
(Washington, DC: Central Inteiligence Agency, 1954), pp. 279-287. National 

Archives and Records Administration, Record Group 263, History Staff Source Collection, 
NN3-263-95-003. 

'* See the discussion of the Dulles-Jackson-Correa Report on page 10. 


are met.” It went on to note, “Many significant developments worthy of 
ORE Special Estimates have not been covered . . . because of priority 
production of current intelligence, insufficient personnel, or inadequate 
information.” '® This remainec ue even after ihe Central Reports Staff 
evolved into the Office of Reports and Estimates (ORE) in CIA."” 


If the analysts in CIG, and then CIA, had only to balance the competing 
demands of current and national intelligence, their performance might have 
benefited. As it happened, however, NIA Directive No. 5 soon gave the 
analysts the additional responsibility of performing “such research and 
analysis activities” as might “be more efficiently or effectively accom- 
plished centrally.” '* In practice, this meant that the analysts became respon- 
sible for performing basic research as well as wide-ranging political and 
economic analysis. To accommodate this enhanced mission, functional 
analysis branches for economics, science, transportation, and map intelli- 
gence were established alongside the existing regional branches." 


A high-ranking ORE officer of the period, Ludwell Montague, wrote that 


this was a deliberate, but covert, attempt to transform ORE (or CRS, a staff 
designed expressly for the production of coordinated national intelligence) 
into an omnicompetent . . . central research agency. This attempi failed, 
leaving ORE neither the one thing nor the other. Since then, much ORE pro- 
duction has proceeded, not from any clear concept of mission, but from the 
mere existence of a nondescript contrivance for the production of nonde- 
script intelligence. All our efforts to secure a clear definition of our mission 
have been in vain.” 


‘© Memo from Chief, Projects Division to Assistant Director, R&E, “Proposed Concept 
for Future CIG Production of Staff Intelligence,” 1 July 1947. CIA History Staff Job 
67-00059A, Box 2, Confidential. Nevertheless, during it: existence ORE did produce over 
125 estimates, 97 of which were declassified in 1993 anc 1994 and deposited in the 
National Archives. 

'’ This point is made repeatedly throughout George S. Jackson, Office of Reports and 
Estimates, 1946-1951. Jackson himself served in the office du. ing the period of this study. 
'* National Intelligence Authority Directive No. 5, “Functions of the Director of Central 
Intelligence,” 8 July 1946, Emergence of the Intelligence Establishment, p. 392. 

'* The Scientific Intelligence Branch of ORE was established in January 1947 and shortly 
thereafter incorporated the Nuclear Energy Group, which had been in charge of atomic 
energy intelligence in the Manhattan Project, within its ranks. At the end of 1948, the 
branch was separated from ORE and elevated to office status, becoming the Office of 
Scientific Intelligence. 

*” Montague to Babbitt, “Comient on the Dulles-Jackson Report,” !1 February 1949. 
National Archives and Records Administration, Record Group 263, History Staff Source 
Collection, HS/HC 450, NN3-263-94-010, Box 14. Montague’s reference to a “deliberate 
but covert” attempt to increase the responsibility of ORE refers to the efforts of DCI 
General Hoyt Vandenberg to boost himself, and CIG as a whole, into a dominant position in 
the Inteiligence Community. Opposition from the other departments largely scuttled his 
attempts in this direction. See Emergence of the Intelligence Establishment, p. 366. 


Another veteran of the period, George S. Jackson, agreed with Montague’s 
assessment: “It would not be correct . . . to say that the Office . . . had failed 
utterly to do what it was designed to do; a more accurate statement would 
be that it had done not only what was planned for it but much that was not 
planned and need not have been done. In consequence, the Office had 
unnecessarily dissipated its energies to the detriment of its main function.”* 
He noted that 


Requests [for studies] came frequently from many sources, not all of them of 
equal importance, but there seemed noi to be anyone in authority [in ORE] 
who would probe beneath any of them to make sure that they merited a 
reply. Nor was there anyone who took it upon himself to decline requests— 
no matter from what source—when they were clearly for a type of material 
not called for under the responsibilities of the Office of Reports and 
Estimates.*° 


A Mixed Reception 

NIA Directive No. 5 opened the door to proliferation of various kinds of 
publications and, consequently, to a dilution of analysts’ efforts in the fields 
of current and national intelligence.*’ Perhaps as a consequence of the con- 
fusion over the analytical mission, these products received mixed reviews. 
The President was happy with his Daily Summary, and that fact alone made 
it sacrosanct. Rear Admiral James H. Foskett, the President’s Naval Aide, 
told ORE in 1947 that, “the President considers that he personally origi- 
nated the Daily, that it is prepared in accordance with his own specifica- 
tions, that it is well done, and that in its present form it satisfies his 
requirements.”** President Truman's views on the Weekly Summary were 
less clear, but lack of criticism was construed as approval by ORE: “It 
appears that the Week/y in its present form is acceptable at the White House 
and is used to an undetermined extent without exciting comment indicative 
of a desire for any particular change.”* 


Other policymakers were less impressed with the current intelligence 

publications. Secretary of State George Marshall stopped reading the Daily 
Summary after two weeks, and thereafter he had his aide flag only the most 
important items for him to read. The aide did this only two or three times a 


*! Jackson, Office of Reports and Estimates, 1946-1951, vol. 1, p. 95. 

* Tbid., p. 98. 

”* In addition to the publications mentioned above, ORE produced Situation Reports 
(exhaustive studies of individual countries and areas) and a variety of branch-level 
publications (daily summaries, weekly summaries, monthly summaries, branch “estimates,” 
and reports of various types). 

* Montague to J. Klahr Huddle, Assistant Director, R&E, “Conversation with Admiral 
Foskett regarding the C.1.G. Daily and Weekly Summaries,” 26 Feoruary 1947, in Warner, 
ed., The CIA Under Harry Truman, p. 123. 

°° Tbid. 


week, telling a CIG interviewer that “most of the information in the Dailies 
is taken from State Department sources and is furnished the Secretary 
through State Department channels.”** Marshall also stopped reading the 
Weekly after the first issue.*’ The Secretary of the Navy, James Forrestal, 
considered both Summaries “valuable but not . . . indispensable,” according 
to one of his advisers.** By contrast, an aide to Secretary of War Robert 
Patterson reported that the Secretary read both the Daily and Weekly 
Summaries “avidly and regularly.”~ 


The analytical office’s work came in for the most severe criticism in the so- 
called Dulles-Jackson-Correa Report of January 1949, which assessed both 
the performance of CIA and its role in the Inte!ligence Community.“ This 
report, commissioned by the Nationa! Security Council in early 1948, was 
prepared by a trio of prominent intelligence veterans who had left govern- 
ment service after the war: Allen Dulles. William Jackson, and Mathias 
Correa. 


Their report candidly admitted that “There is confusion as to the proper role 
of the Central Intelligence Agency in the preparation of intelligence reports 
and estimates” and that “The principle of the authoritative national intelli- 
gence estimate does not yet have established acceptance in the govern- 
ment.”*' They nevertheless took ORE to task for failing to perform better in 
the production of national intelligence, noting that, although ORE had been 
given responsibility for production of national estimates, “It has . . . been 
concerned with a wide variety of activities and with the production of 
miscellaneous reports and summaries which by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion could be considered national estimates.” *” 


The trio fornd unacceptable ORE’s practice of drafting the estimates “on 
the basis of its own research and analysis” and then circulating them among 
the other intelligence agencies to obtain notes of dissent or concurrence.** 
“Under this procedure, none of the agencies regards itself as a full 


** Memo from Assistant Director, Office of Collection and Dissemination to Huddle. 
“Adequacy Survey of the CIG Daily and Weekly Summaries,” 7 May 1947, History Staff 
Job 67-00059A, Box 2, Secret. 


* Ibid., p. 5. 

” Allen W. Dulles, William H. Jackson, and Mathias F. Correa, “The Central ‘utelligence 
Agency and National Organization for Intelligence: A Report to the National Security 
Council,” 1 January 1949. The summary of the report is reprinted in Emergence of the 
Intelligence Establishment, pp. 903-911. The entire report is available at the National 
Archives and Records Administration, RG 59, Records of the Department of State, Records 
of the Executive Secretariat, NSC Files: Lot 66 D 148, Box 1555. 

" Thid., pp. 65, 69. 

* Tbid., p. 6. 

a] Ibid. 
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participant contributing to a truly national estimate and accepting a share in 
the responsibility for it.”** They recommended that a “small group of spe- 
cialists” be used “in lieu of the present Office of Reports and Estimates” to 
“review the intelligence products of other intelligence agencies and of the 
Central Intelligence Agency” and to “prepare drafts of national intelligence 
estimates for consideration by the Intelligence Advisory Committee.” * 


The three also were not impressed with ORE’s efforts in field of current 
intelligence: “Approximately ninety per cent [sic] of the contents of the 
Daily Summary is derived from State Department sources. . . . There are 
occasional comments by t!:2 Central Intelligence Agency on portions of the 
Summary, but these, for the most part, appear gratuitous and lend little 
weight to the material itself.” They concluded, “As both Summaries con- 
sume an inordinate amount of time and effort and appear to be outside of 
the domain of the Central Intetiigence Agency, we believe that the Daily, 
and possibly the Weekly Summary should be discontinued in their present 
form.”*’ 


The trio concluded disapprovingly that “the Central Inteiligence Agency 
has tended to become just one more intelligence agency producing intelli- 
gence in competition with older established agencies of the government 
departments.” 


The Analysts 

The Dulles-Jackson-Correa Report was extremely, perhaps unfairly, critical 
of ORE’s production record. Intelligence analysis is not an easy job in the 
best of times—the available information on any given analytical problem is 
invariably incomplete or contradictory or flawed in some other important 
way——and these clearly were not the best of times. Signals intelligence, 
which had proved devastatingly effective against the Axis powers in the 
war, was less effective against the security-conscious Soviets, and, as noted 
above, in any event could not yet be cited directly in CIA publications, even 
in those sent to the President.*’ The sophisticated aircraft and satellites that 


* Tbid., p. 11. 
* From unsecured Soviet communications, signals intelligence provided reliable informa- 
tion on such things as foreign trade, consumer goods policies, gold production, petroleum 
shipments, shipbuild.ng, aircraft production, and civil defense. A weekly all-source publi- 
cation that did contain COMINT, the Situation Surimary, was created in July 1950 and sent 
to the White House. The Situation Summary's purpose was to warn, in the wake of the 
North Korean invasion of South Korea, of other potential acts of aggression by Communist 
forces. See George S. Jackson and Martin P. Claussen, Organizational History of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, 1950-1953, Chapter VIII, Current Intelligence and Hostility 
Indications, The DCI Historical Series (Washington, DC: The Central Intelligence Agency, 
1957), p. 21. National Archives and Records Administration, Record Group 263, History 
Staff Source Collection, NN3-263-92-004. 


would one day open the whole interior of the USSR to surveillance were not 
yet on the drawing board, and the intelligence collection arm of the new 
CIA was finding it impossibly difficult to penetrate Stalin’s paranoid police 
state with agents. In the enc, the analysts had little to rely on but diplomatic 
and military attache reportin,, media accounts, and their own judgment. 


The paucity of hard intelligence about the soviet Unior placed a premium 
on the recruitment of top-notch analysts. Unfortunately, CIG and CIA had 
trouble landing the best and the brightest. CIG vas in a particularly difficult 
situation; ii had little authority to hire its own staff employees and thus 
depended on the Departments of State, War, and Navy for both its funding 
and personnel.*’ Ludwell Montague complained to DCI Vandenberg in 
Scpicmber 1946 that these departments were not cooperating: “From the 
beginning the crucial problem . . . has been the procurement of key person- 
nel qualified by aptitude and experience to anticipate intelligence needs, to 
exercise critical judgment regarding the material at hand, and to discern 
emergent trends. Such persons are rare indeed and hard to come by, [and] 
the recruitment of them is necessarily slow. . . .”*! Montague was particu- 
larly bitter about Army intelligence’s (G-2) efforts to fob off on CIG what 
he termed “low-grade personnel.”* 


The establishment of CIA in September 1947 ended the Office's depen- 


dence on other departments for personnel and funds. It permitted the rapid 
expansion of ORE from 60 employees in June 1946 to 709 staff employees 
by the end of 1950, 332 of whom were either analysts or managers of 
analysts.** Although this solved the quantity problem, quality remained 

an issue. 


Harson W. Baldwin of The New York Times in 1948 noted that “personnel 
weaknesses undoubtedly are the clue to the history of frustration and disap- 
pointment, of friction and fiasco, which have been, tvo largely, the story of 
our intelligence services since the war. Present personnel, including many 
of those in the office of research and estimates [sic] of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, suffer from inexperience and inadequacy of background. 


© When the Central Reports Staff began operations, it consisted of 17 people—five 

as: igned to it by State. eight by War, and four by Navy-—all of whom immediately became 
preoccupied with preparing the Daily Summaries for President Truman, the first of \vhich 
they published on 15 February 1946. The Staff published its first piece of national intelli- 
gence, ORE 1, “Soviet Foreign and Military Policy,” at the end of July. See Document 4. 

*! Montague to Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Duector of Central Intelligence, “Procurement of Key 
Personnel for ORE,” 24 September 1946, in Warner, ed.. The CIA Under Harry Truman, 
p. 85. 

® Tbid. 

** “Table of Organization,” 20 December 1950, Job 78-01617A, Box 55, Confidential. 


Some of them do not possess the ‘global’ objective mind needed to evaluate 
intelligence, coldly, logicaily, and definitively.”* 


A senior ORE officer, R. Jack Smith, shared Baldwin's view, noting that 


We felt oblized io give the White House the best judgment we could 
command, and we continued to try as the years passed by. Eventually . . . 
the cumulative experier -e of this persistent effort, combined with the 
recruitment of some genuine specialists and scholars, produced a level of 
expertise that had no counterpart elsewhere in the government. But this was 
a decade or more av-ay.* 


Ray Cline agreed with Smith’s views. Cline wrote tha’ “the expansion 
under [DCI] Vandenberg made the Agenc:’ a little bigger than before but 
not much better. It was filled largely with military men who did not want to 
leave the service at the end of the war bui were not in great demand in the 
military services. The quality \ .s mediocre.”*° 


During the critical year of 1948—which saw, among other crises, the Berlin 
Blockade—38 analysts worked in the Soviet and East European branch: 

26 men and 12 women. As a group, their strength was previous exposure to 
the Soviet Union: nine had tived there, and 12 spoke Russian—-both high 
figures for an era when knowledge about the USSR was limited, even in 
academia. Their backgrounds, however, were less impressive in other 
respects. Only one had a Ph.D., while six had no college degree at all. One 
had a law degree. Of those with college experience, a surprising number 
majored in fields far removed from their work with CIG/CIA: civil engi- 
neering, agriculture, and library science, for example. Far from being 
stereotypical well-heeled graduates of the Ivy League, many had attended 
colleges that, at least in that period, were undistinguished. Although 
military experience was widespread, only one had served in the OSS.*’ 


To be fair, the analysts faced a number of impediments that made it difficult 
for their work to match expectations. The information at their disposal was, 
for the most part, shared by others in the policy and intelligence communi- 
ties. Moreover, the pace of the working day was hectic, and the analysts 
were under constant pressure. The pressure came from outside—from 
government officials who demanded immediate support—and within, from 


“ Baldwin, “Intelligence—IV, Cempetent Personnel Held Key to Success—Reforms 
Suggested,” 7he New York Times, July 24, 1948. 

8 Smith, The Unknown CIA, p. 36. 

* Cline, Secrets, Spies, and Scholars, p. 92. 

*’ Author’s survey of CIA personnel files. Another veteran of the period, James Hanrahan, 
recalls that pockets of greater academic expertise existed in other branches of ORE, such as 
the West Evropean branch. Interview with James Hanrahan, 16 July 1997. 
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individuals who realized that career advancement rested on quantity of pro- 
duction. Consequently, analysts had precious little time for reflection. In 
perhaps the best known example, Ludwell Montague in July 1946 was 
given only three days in which to research, write, and coordinate with 

the other agencies ORE-1, “Soviet Foreign and Military Policy.” the first 
estimate produced by CIG.* 


Nowhere was the pressure greater than in the production of the Daily 
Summaries. Each morning, at nine o'clock, couriers would arrive at CIA 
headquarters with the previous day’s cable traffic from State and the Penta- 
gon. Between nine and 10, an editor would read the cables, write comments 
on those he thought worthy of using in the Daily Summary, and sort them 
| 


according to ORE’s branch organization. The analysts had on average only 

one hour, between 10 and 11, to draft their articles. Between 11 and noon 

the articles were edited, and at noon the branch chiefs, editors, and office 

leadership met to decide which articles should be published. “Py one 

o'clock, the Daily was usually dittoed, assembled, enclosed in blue folders, 
packaged, receipted for, and on its way by couriers to its approximately 
fifteen official recipients.””*” 


Because there were few contacts between the analysts and editors on the 
one hand and senior policymakers on the other, choosing which stories to 
include in the Daily was a shot in the dark. As R. Jack Smith, then editor of 
the Daily recalled, “The comic backdrop to this daily turmoil was that in 
actuality nobody knew what President Truman wanted to see or not see. . . . 
How were we supposed (o judge, sitting in a rundown temporary building 
on the edge of the Potomac, what was fit for the President's eyes?” After 
gaining experience on the job, Smith decided that 


Intelligence of immediate \alue to the president falls essentially into two 
categories: developments impinging directly on the security of the United 
States; and developments bearing on major U.S. policy concerns. These 
cover possible military attacks, fluctuations in relationships among 
potential adversaries, or anything likely to th. eaten or enhance the success 
of major U.S. policy programs worldwide.*° 


The combination of uncertainty over what the President needed to see and 
the analysts’ need to publish as much as pos ible brought editors, analysts, 
and branch chiefs into frequent conflict. The analysts and their branch 
chiefs believed that they, as the substantive experts, should have the final 
say on the content of the Summaries, while the editors felt that the experts 
were too parochial in outlook to make such decisions.°' Neither side held 


* Darling, The Central Intelligence Agency, p. 130. 

* Jackson, Office of Reports and Estimates, 1946-1951, vol. 5, p. 583. 
%° Smith, The Unknown CIA, p. 34. 

*! Tbid., pp. 31-33. 
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command authority, so the disputes had to be settled through argument and 
compromise. The most intractable cases would be bucked up to the office 
leadership to decide. This situation remained a source of tension within the 
office throughout ORE’s existence. 


The Analytical Record 


The Threat of War in Europe... 

From the beginning, the current intelligence sent to the White House con- 
tained numerous alarming reports about Soviet behavior from nearly all 
corners of the globe: the Middle East, Eastern Europe, Western Europe, and 
Korea in particular. A policymaker reading the Summaries, or the original 
reports on which the Summaries were based, could casily have concluded 
that Soviet military aggression was an imminent possibility. 


The most consistent—and perhaps most important—theme of CIG/CIA 
analysis during this period, however, was that Soviet moves, no matter how 
menacing they might appear in isolation, were unlikely to lead to an attack 
against the West. This judgment looks even bolder in light of President 
Truman’s evident intention that ORE was to warn the US Government of 
another Pearl Harbor—that is, a sudden surprise attack on American forces 
or Allies. Denied the ability to make comments in the Summaries for most 
of 1946, CIG’s first opportunity to put these reports intc perspective was 
ORE-1, “Soviet Foreign and Military Policy,” published on 23 July 1946. It 
noted that, although “the Soviet Government anticipates an inevitable 
conflict with the capitalist world,” Moscow “needs to avoid such a conflict 
for an indefinite period.”* 


Similarly, a Special Study published a month later and sent to the President 
noted that “during the past two weeks there has been a series of develop- 
ments which suggest that some consideration should be given to the possi- 
bility of near-term Soviet military action.”*’ Tie authors judged, however, 
tl.at 


The most plausible conclusion would appear to be that, until there is 
some specific evidence that the Soviets are making the necessary military 


? ORE 1, 23 July 1946, “Soviet Foreign and Military Policy,” Document 4. 

** On 9 February 1946, Stalin had given a harsh speech that convinced many leading 
Americ..as, including Secretary of the Navy Forrestal and Supreme Court Justice William 
O. Douglas, that war with the Soviet Union was becoming increasingly likely. See Walter 
Millis, ed., The Forrestal Diaries (New York: The Viking Press, 1951), pp. 134, 135. Other 
incidents of this period that caused particular concern were Soviet diplomatic pressure on 
Turkey over joint Soviet-Turkish control of the straits, Yugoslavia’s destruction of 

two US aircraft, and a vicious Soviet propaganda campaign and internal crackdown (the 
Zhdanovshchina) against Western influences. On the Zhda__ vshchina, see Viadislav Zubok 
and Constantine Pleshakov, /nside the Kremlin's Cold War: From Statin to Khrushchey 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1996), pp. 123-125. 
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preparations and dispositions for offensive operations, the recent disturbing 
developments can be interpreted as constituting no more than an intensive 
war of nerves. The purpose may be to test US determination to support its 
objectives at the [Paris] peace conference and to sustain its commitments in 
European affairs. 


Subsequent crises did not shake this assessment. During the March 1948 
“war scare,” touched off when General Lucius Clay, the US military gover- 
nor in Germany, sent a message to the Pentagon warning of the likelihood 
of a sudden Soviet attack, CIA analysts bluntly rejected the notion.** During 
the scare, the State Department reported, in separate cables, that senior 
members of the Czechoslovak and Turkish Go\ ¢:nments also feared the 
Soviet Union was prepared to risk an imminen! .iuack. In comments on 
these reports made in the Daily Summary on 16 March 1948, analysts said 
“CIA does not believe that the USSR is presently prepared to risk war in the 
pursuit of its aims in Europe.” On the following day, they added that “CIA 
does not believe that the USSR plans a military venture in the immediate 
future in either Europe or the Middle East.”*° 


During the Berlin blockade, CIA’s position remained the same. “The Soviet 
action .. . has two possible objectives: either to force the Western powers to 
negotiate on Soviet terms regarding Germany or, failing that, to force a 
Western power withdrawal from Berlin. The USSR does not seem ready to 
force a definite showdown. . . .”*’ The explosion of the Soviet Union’s first 
atomic bomb, on 29 August 1949, similarly faiied to change the analysts’ 
judgment: “No immediate change in Soviet policy or tactics is expected” 
was the verdict in the Weekly Sunmary.* 


.. and in the Far East 
ORE initially deemed the possibility of aggression by the Soviet client 
regime in North Korea as more iikely. 


An armed invasion of South Korea by the North Korean Peoples’ Army is 
not likely until US troops have been withdrawn from the area or before the 
Communists have attempted to ‘unify’ Korea by some sort of coup. Eventual 


Special Study No. 3, 24 August 1946, “Current Soviet Intentions,” Document 8. 

*S Clay’s message, sent on 5 March 1948, stated that “For many months .. . I have felt and 
held that war was unlikely for at least 10 years. Within the last few weeks, I have felt a sub- 
tle change in Soviet attitude which I cannot define but which now gives me a feeling that it 
may come with dramatic suddenness.” Quoted in Frank Kofsky, Harry S. Truman and the 
War Scare of 1948: A Successful Campaign to Deceive the Nation (New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1993), p. 104. 

* Daily Summary, 16 March 1948, Document 64; Daily Summary, 17 March 1948, Docu- 
ment 67. 

Weekly Summary, 2 July 1948, Document 85. 

8 Weekly Summary, 30 September 1949, Document 145. 
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armed conflict between the North and South Korean Governments appears 
probable, however, in the light of such recent events as Soviet withdrawal 
from North Korea, intensified improvement of North Korean roads leading 
south, Peoples’ Army troop movements to areas nearer the 38th parallel 
and from Manchuria to North Korea, and combined maneuvers.*’ 


ORE earlier had predicted that Soviet withdrawal from North Korea would 
be followed by “renewed pressure for the withdrawal of all occupation 
forces. The Soviet aim will be to deprive the US of an opportunity to estab- 
lish a native security force in South Korea adequate to dea! with aggression 
from the North Korean People’s Army.”®° 


Unfortunately for ORE and the policymakers who read its analysis, this line 
was revised in early 1950. “The continuing southward movement of the 
expanding Korean People’s Army toward the 38th parallel probably consti- 
tutes a defensive measure to offset the growing strength of the offensively 
minded South Korean Army,” read the Weekly Summary of 13 January. 
ORE further stated that “an invasion of South Korea is unlikely unless 
North Korean forces can develop a clear-cut superiority over the increas- 
ingly efficient South Korean Army.’’*' Although this assessment appears 
naive in retrospect, it actually fit in well with the views held by senior 
American military officers, who believed the South Korean Army was suffi- 
ciently strong and no longer required US military aid. South Korean strong- 
man Syngman Rhee, moreover, had begun making noises to American 
officials about reunifying Korea under his control; the possibility of South 
Korean provocation thus was not as remote at the time as it seems now.” 


The day after the North Korean attack on 25 June 1950, the Daily Summary 
counseled that “successful aggression in Korea will encourage the USSR to 
launch similar ventures elsewhere in the Far East. In sponsoring the aggres- 
sion in Korea, the Kremlin probably calculated that no firm or effective 
ccuntermeasures would be taken by the West. However, the Kremlin is not 
willing to undertake a global war at this time. . . .”° 


* Weekly Summary, 29 October 1948, Document 103. 

® Weekly Summary, 16 July 1948, Document 87. ORE 3-49, “Consequences of US Troop 
Withdrawal from Korea in Spring, 1949,” published 28 February 1949, similarly predicted 
that the withdrawal of US troops from South Korea “would probably in time be followed by 
an invasion. .. .”” Reprinted in Warner, ed., The CIA Under Harry Truman, p. 265. 

°' Weekly Summary, 13 January 1950, Document 155. 

* Melvyn P. Leffler, A Preponderance of Power: National Security, the Truman 
Administration, and the Cold War (Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 1992), 
p. 365. 

** Daily Summary, 26 June 1950, Document 173. 
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After initially suggesting that “firm and effective countermeasures by the 
West would probably lead the Kremlin to permit a settlement to be negoti- 
ated between the North and South Koreans,” the analysts within days con- 
cluded that “It is probable . . . that a concerted attempt will be made to make 
the US effort in Korea as difficult and costly as possible.” A week later, 
the analysts amplified this theme: 


All evidence available leads to the conclusion that the USSR is not ready for 
war. Nevertheless, the USSR has substantial capabilities, without directly 
involving Soviet troops, for prolonging the fighting in Korea, as well as for 
initiating hostilities elsewhere. Thus, although the USSR would prefer to 
confine the conflict to Korea, a reversal there might impel the USSR to take 
greater risks of starting a global war either by committing substantial 
Chinese Communist forces in Korea or by sanctioning aggressive actions by 
Satellite forces in other areas of the world.” 


ORE analysts quickly concluded, however, that Chinese intervention was 
not likely. They reasoned that, although a North Korean defeat would “have 
obvious disadvantages” for the Soviet Union, “the commitment of Chinese 
Communist forces would not necessarily prevent such a defeat and a defeat 
under these circumstances would be far more disastrous, not only because it 
would be a greater blow to Soviet prestige throughout the world, but 
because it would seriously threaten Soviet control over the Chinese Com- 
munist regime.” Moreover, if the Chinese were to emerge victorious, “the 
presence of Chinese Communist troops in Korea would complicate if not 
jeopardize Soviet direction of Korean affairs; Chinese Communist prestige, 
as opposed to that of the USSR, would be enhanced; and Peipir.g might be 
tempted as a result of success in Korea to challenge Soviet leadership in 
Asia.” Finally, the analysts believed that Chinese intervention was unlikely 
because “the use of Chinese Communist forces in Korea would increase the 
risk of global war, not only because of possible UN or US reaction but 
because the USSR itself would be under greater compulsion to assure a 
victory in Korea, possibly by committing Soviet troops.” 


The Weekly Summary of 15 September 1950 briefly described the evidence 
that suggested Chinese intervention was likely but still concluded that 
Beijing would not risk war with the United States: 


Numerous reports of Chinese Communist troop movements in Manchuria, 
coupled with Peiping’s recent charges of US aggression and violations of 


* Tbid.; Weekly Summary, 30 June 1950, Document 176. 

°° Weekly Summary, 7 July 1950, Document 180. Three days after the war began, ORE 
analysts assured President Truman that “No evidence is available indicating Soviet prepara- 
tions for military operations in the West European theater. . . .” Nevertheless, the analysts 
cautioned, “Soviet military capabilities in Europe make it possible for the USSR to take 
aggressive action with a minimum of preparation or advance notice.” Daily Summary, 

28 June 1950, Document 175. 

© Weekly Summary, 14 July 1950, Document 184. 
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Chinese territory, have increased speculation concerning both Chinese 
Communist intervention in Korea and disagreement between the USSR and 
China on matters of military policy. It is being argued that victory in Korea 
can only be achieved by using Chinese Communist (or Soviet) forces, that 
the USSR desires to weaken the US by involving it in a protracted struggle 
with China, and that the Chinese Communists are blaming the USSR for 
initiating the Korean venture and thus postponing the invasion of Taiwan. 
Despite the apparent logic of this reasoning, there is no evidence indicating 
a Chinese-Soviet disagreement, and cogent political and military 
considerations make it unlikely that Chinese Communist forces will be 
directly and openly committed in Korea.°’ 


The first Chinese warnings of intervention in the war if UN forces crossed 
the 38th parallel were published in the Daily Summary on 30 September 
without comment, perhaps because they were downplayed by the US 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union, to whom others in the Moscow diplomatic 
corps had passed the warnings.®* On 3 October the analysts drew on a simi- 
lar report from the US Embassy in London to state that “CIA estimates . . . 
that the Chinese Communists would not consider it in their interests to 
intervene openly in Korea if, as now seems likely, they anticipate that war 
with the UN nations [sic] would result.” © In the same article the analysts 
warned, as they had before and would again, that “The Chinese Commu- 
nists have long had the capability for military intervention in Korea on a 
scale sufficient to materially affect the course of events. . . .”’” Nevertheless, 
in eight subsequent Daily Summaries, CIA analysts restated their belief that 
China would, first, not intervene, and then—as the intervention got under 
way—that it would not develop into a large-scale attack. The last Summary 
containing this judgment came on 17 November, three weeks after the first 
Chinese troops, wearing Korean uniforms, entered combat in far northern 
Korea. ’! 


The Danger of Subversion in Europe 
Throughout this period, ORE analysts were far more concerned about 
Soviet use of local Communist parties to subvert pro-Western governments 


®’ Weekly Summary, 15 September 1950, Document 191. For the contemporary research 
on this issue, see, for example, John Lewis Gaddis, We Now Know: Rethinking Cold War 
History (New York: Oxford University Press, 1997), pp. 77-82. 

* Daily Summary, 30 September 1950, Document 193. 

® Daily Summary, 3 October 1950, Document 194. 

” Ibid. 
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than they were about the possibility of armed aggression by the USSR or 

one of its Communist allies. As ORE expressed it in September 1947, “The 

USSR is unlikely to resort to open military aggression in present circum- 

stances. Its policy is to avoid war, to build up its war potential, and to 
extend its influence and control by political, economic, and psychological 

methods.”””° 


CIG had reached a very similar conclusion about the first serious postwar 
confrontation with the Soviet Union—its refusal to withdraw its forces from 
northern Iran and its subsequent support for the breakaway Iranian prov- 
inces of Azerbaijan and Kurdistan. ’* After the worst of the Iran crisis had 
passed, the first Weekly Summary warned that the Soviets, having recog- 
nized that their policy toward Iran was “heavy-handed and over-hasty” 
would rely on “gradual penetration.” It declared that “the Soviets clearly 
feel that ‘time is on their side’ in Iran and that the general economic back- 
wardness of the country and the unpopular labor policy of the British oil 
companies will forward their cause.” * “Their cause” was identified as 
“gaining control over Iranian oil and blocking closer military ties between 
Iran and the West.” 


ORE tracked the gradual but inexorable consolidation of Communist power 
across Eastern Europe, as brought about through a combination of political 
manipulation by local Communists and pressure from the Soviet occupation 
forces. The political and economic undermining of the prospects for democ- 
racy in Eastern Europe reinforced the analysts’ conclusion that this type of 
subversion was the greatest danger from the Soviet Union. The analysts 
observed that Moscow’s objective in the region was to “establish permanent 
safeguards for their strategic, political, and economic interests, including 
... Stable and subservient, or at least friendly, regimes]. ”° 


The analysts were most troubled by the consolidation of Communist power 
in Czechoslovakia in February 1948, judging that it would diminish 


the possibility of a compromise in Europe between the ideologies of the 
Kremlin and the principles of Western democracy and individual freedom. 


” Review of the World Situation, 26 September 1947, Document 37. 

”* In December 1945, Iranian rebels under the protection of Soviet forces proclaimed an 
independent Azerbaijan and an independent Kurdish People’s Republic. The Government 
of Iran protested this Soviet interference in its internal affairs before the UN Security Coun- 
cil in January 1946. 

™ Weekly Summary, 14 June 1946, Document |. 

”’ Weekly Summary, 18 March 1949, Document 127. 
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Such a compromise had apparently been achieved in Czechoslovakia. . . . 
The coup . . . reflects the refusal of the Communists to settle for anything 
less than complete con:rol and their conviction that such dominance could 
never have been achieved under a freely operating parliamentary form of 
government.” 


On Germany, ORE anticipated that Stalin would use subversive tactics to 
try to create a unified German state from the occupied ruins of the Third 
Reich: “A German administration strongly centralized in Berlin will be 
much more susceptible than a loose federation to Soviet pressures. . . . Pos- 
ing thus as the champions of German nationalism and rehabilitation, the 
Soviets can attempt to discredit the policy of the Western powers and to 
facilitate the Communist penetration of their zones.””* The analysts warned 
that the removal of zonal barriers would place the Soviets in a “position to 
launch a vigorous Campaign tu communize the Western zone. . . .”””” 


After the Council of Foreign Ministers (CFM) conference in Moscow in the 
spring of 1947 failed to reach agreement on Germany’s future, ORE ana- 
lysts advised that the Soviets may be trying to (1) “prolong the unsettled 
conditions in Europe conducive to Communism; and (2) to encourage the 
US to expend its patience and energy in a vain quest for agreement until 
forced by its internal economic and political conditions to curtail its foreign 
commitments and to leave Europe to the USSR by default.”* 


ORE noted that Soviet efforts to penetrate the western zones of Germany 
focused on attempts to “extend the SED [Socialist Unity Party, the Commu- 
nist’s stalking horse ia the eastern zone] politica! structure to the west, 
while, simultaneously, efforts are made to establish Communist front 
organizations, such as the Freie Deutsche Jugend (FDJ), and to penetrate 
Western Zone labor unions.”*' ORE warned that if “Soviet efforts at the 
[November 1947] CFM fail to achieve a united Germany on Soviet terms, 
the USSR will attempt to blame the Western powers for failure of the con- 
ference. At the same time, the Kremlin may announce the recognition of a 
‘German Republic’ east of the Elbe and attempt to secure the removal of the 
Western Allies from Berlin.” 


Once the first signs of the Berlin blockade emerged in April 1948, ORE 
analysts advised that Stalin wanted “a negotiated settlement . . . on terms 
which would permit ultimate Soviet control of Berlin and Communist 


” Weekly Summary, 27 February 1948, Document 62. 
™ Weekly Summary, 19 July 1946, Document 3. 

”’ Weekly Summary, 2 August 1946, Document 5. 

® Weekly Summary, 2 May 1947, Document 23. 
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penetration of western Germany.”** After the blockade was lifted in the 
spring of 1949, CIA assessed that Soviet objectives in Germany remained 
unchanged: “Soviet agreement to lift the Berlin blockade and enter into 
four-power discussions on Germany does not represent any change in the 
Soviet objective to establish a Germany which will even.sally fall under 
Soviet domination.” 


The analysts also highlighted the Communist threat in France ana Italy. 
Both countries had emerged from the war with widespread devastation and 
strong Communist parties sharing power in c_ulition governments. After 
the French and Italian prime ministers expelled the Communist ministers 
from their governments in the spring of 1947, ORE predicted that 


The Kremlin apparently proposes for countries such as France and Italy: 
(1) intensive agitation against their present governments and against 
non-Communist liberals; and (2) the development of highly-disciplined 
Communist cores which, at the proper moment, could assume control. Such 
a program is well-adapted to the current situation in France where, [now] 
relieved of governmental responsibility, the Communists are in a position to 
threaten (by propaganda, subversion, and trade-union agitation) the 
stability of the present Government. Where Communism is less powerful, 
the Kremlin desires to concentrate on gaining control of trade unions and 
other liberal organizations.” 


ORE warned in September 1947 that “the sudden overthrow of the De 
Gasperi government [in Italy] by Communist-sponsored armed force, 
following [the December 1947] withdrawal of Allied troops,” was “within 
the realm of possibility” because of the Italian Army’s weakness. But the 
analysts thought that outcome was unlikely. They wrote that “the USSR is 
unwilling to support directly such a step because it might involve war with 
the US” and because the potential failure of the much anticipated European 
Recovery Program (better known today as the Marshall Plan) could deliver 
Italy into the hands of the Communists in the April 1948 elections. ORE 
worried more that a Communist-inspired general strike could paralyze the 
important north Italian industiial area; such an event could “defeat the oper- 
ation of the European recovery program and eventually throw not only Italy 
into the Soviet orbit, but possibly France as well.” 


** Weekly Sammary, 5 November 1948, Document 105. 
“ Weekly Summary, 6 May 1949, Document 134. 

*’ Weekly Summary, 9 May 1947, Document 24. 

* Weekly Summary. 12 September 1947, Document 35. 


A Special Evaluation published on 13 October 1947 concluded that 
Moscow’s establishment of the Communist Information Bureau in 
September 1947 


suggests strongly that the USSR recognizes that it has reeched a point 

of diminishing returns in the attempts of the Communist parties of 

Western Europe to rise to power through parliamentary means and that, 
consequently, it intends to revert to subversive activities, such as strikes and 
sabotage, in an effort to undermine the stability of Western European 
governments. This move likewise tends to substantiate the contention that 
the USSR considers international ubversive and revolutionary action, 
rather than military aggression,« he primary instrument for obtaining its 
worldwide objectives.” 


ORE concluded that, “In its efforts to sabotage the European recovery pro- 
gram, which is the USSR’s immediate and primary target, the Kremlin will 
be willing even to risk the sacrifice of the French and Italian Communisi 
Parties” by ordering them to use sabotage and violence against the Marshall 
Plan. “If these Parties are defeated and driven underground, the USSR will 
have lost no more than it would lose by the success of the European recov- 
ery program. CIA believes that the unexpectedly rapid progress of the 
[proposed] Marshall program has upset the timetable of the Kremlin and 
forced this desperate action as the last available countermeasures.” 


The unexpecteciy severe defeat of the Italian Communists in the April 1948 
national election considerably eased the concerns of ORE’s analysts. 
Noting that the election results had “vastl; improved the morale and confi- 
dence of the anti-Communists in both Italy and France,” the analysts pre- 
dicted that “for the immediate future, Communist activities in Western 
Europe are likely to be directed toward rebuilding the popular front rather 
than an early or determined bid for power.” Nevertheless, “the Communists 
are not expected to relax their efforts to prevent recovery in Europe. . . . 
Strikes and industrial sabotage . . . therefore can be expected.”*” 


The civil war in Greece, which had begun in 1946, received relatively little 
attention in the cur.ent intelligence publications until the British Govern- 
ment announced in cucly 1947 that it would have to withdraw its forces 
from the country and significantly reduce its assistance to Greece's 


* Special Evaluation 21, 13 October 1947, “Implications of the New Communist 
Information Bureau,” Document 40. 

* Daily Summary, 4 December 1947, Document 48. 

* Weekly Summary, 23 April 1948, Document 72. 
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non-Communist Government. The Weekly Summary of 28 February, 
published seven days after the British announcement, summarized the dire 
situation facing Greece: 


Alone, Greece cannot suve itself. Militarily, the country needs aid in the 
form of equipment and training. Politically, Greece's diehard politicians 
need to be convinced of the necessity of a housecleaning, and the prostrate 
Center . . . requires bolstering. Economically, it needs gifts or loans of 
commodities, food, foreign exchange, and gold to check inflation. Of these 
needs, the economic are the most vital. . .. Without immediate economic aid 
.. . ther. would appear to be imminent danger that the Soviet-dominated 
Left will seize control of the country, which would result in the loss of 
Greece as a democracy... .” 


ORE analysts believed the chain of command for the Communist forces in 
Greece started in Moscow and ran through Yugostav leader Josip Broz-Tito 
to Bulgaria and Albania before reaching the Greek Communisis.”' Never- 
theless, they rejected the possibility that armies of those countries would 
assist the Greek guerrillas, despite numerous rumors to the contrary: 


CIG considers direct participation by the Albanian, Yugoslav, and 
Bulgarian armies unlikely. Such action would obviously have far-reaching 
international repercussions and might even involve the USSR in a world 
war for which it is unprepared. The likelihood of direct participation by 
Soviet troops in Greece or Turkey at this time is so remote that it need not 
seriously be considered.” 


In July 1948, ORE advised the President that Tito’s rift with Stalin, which 
appeared in March, would considerably lessen the pressurc agains' 
Greece.” It soon followed with a report of slackening 5ulgarian support for 
the guerrillas, although ORE was unable to specify the cause of the 
change.™ 


The Threat From Revolution in the Far East 

In their coverage of the Chinese . ‘vil war in the late 1940s, ORE analysts 
noted that “the Soviet Union has scrupulously avoided identifying the Chi- 
nese Communist Party with Moscow, and it is highly improbable that the 
Soviet leaders would at this time jeopardize the Chinese Communist Party 
by acknowledging its connection with the world Communist movement.” 


*” Weekly Summary, 28 February 1947, Document 19. 
*" Weekly Summary, 15 August 1947, Document 31. 

* Daily Summary, 5 September 1347, Document 33. 

* Weekly Summary, 9 July 1948, Document 86. 

™ Weekly Summary, 23 July 1948, Document 99. 

* Weekly Summary, 19 December 1947, Document 52. 


They later affirmed that the USSR had “given renewed indications that it is 
not ready to abandon its ‘correct’ attitude toward the Nanking government 
in favor of open aid to the Communists in China’s civil war.” Moreover, 
“Because of the intensely nationalistic spirit of the Chinese people . . . the 
[Chinese] Communists are most anxious to protect themselves from the 
charge of Soviet dominance.’ 


Not until the end of 1948 did ORE analysts begin to worry about what a 
Communist victory in China might mean for the global balance of power: 
“A tremendously increased Soviet war potential in the Far East may result 
eventually from Communist control of Manchuria and north China.” At 
the same time, the analysts began warning that “Recent statements from 
authoritative Chinese Communist sources emphasize the strong ideoiogical 
affinity existing between the USSR and the Chinese Communist party . . . 
and indicate that Soviet leadership. especially in foreign affairs, will proba- 
bly be faithfully followed by any Communist-dominated government in 
China.” 


After the Communists’ final victory over Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist 
regime in the autumn of 1949, the analysts doubted that Mao’s protracted 
stay in Moscow, which began in December 1949 and lasted for nine weeks, 
was a sign of potential trouble in the alliance: “Although the length of 
Mao’s \isit may be the result of difficulties in reaching agreement on a 
revised Sino-Soviet treaty . . . it is unlikely that Mao is proving dangerously 
intractable. Mao is a genuine and orthodox Stalinist, [and] is in firm control 
of the Chinese Communist Party.”'” The analysts believed that “The USSR 
can be expected to gradually strengthen its grip on the Chinese Communist 
Party apparatus, on the armed forces, on the secret police, and on communi- 
cations and informational media.” '°' 


ORE initially devoted little attention to the French struggle in Indochina 
against the Viet Minh independence movement led by He Chi Minh—in 
fact, the office devoted much more coverage to the problems the Dutch 
were having in their colony in Indonesia. Although most of ORE’s informa- 
tion came from French officials, the analysts were skeptical that Paris would 
be able to put down the rebellion. '“? They concluded that “Any Vietnam 
government which does not include Ho Chi Minh or his more moderate 


” Weekly Summary, 9 January 1948, Document 55 

” Weekly Summary, 27 February 1948, Document 62. 

” Weekly Summary, 12 November 1948, Document 106. 
” Weekly Summary, 3 December 1948, Document | 11. 
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followers will . . . be limited in scope of a iority by the perimeters of 
French military control and will be oper » widespread popular opposition 
and sabotage.”!'”° 


Ho was not at first portrayed by ORE as eitner a Communist or a Soviet 
ally. The analysts referred to him us “President lio.”'” The first mention 

of a tie to Moscow, made in May 1948, was a grudging one: “Ho Chi Minh 
. .. 1S supported by 80 percent of the population and .. . is allegedly loyal 
to Soviet foreign policy. .. .”'°° As laie as September 1949, analysts wrote 
that “Hlo’s relationship with the Kremlin and the Chinese Communists 
remains obscure. . . . Ho has stated his willingness to accept military 
equipment from the Chinese Communists. On the other hand, Ho still main- 
tains that neutrality between the US and the USSR is both possible and 
desirable. .. .”'° 


Moscow’s recognition of Ho’s government on 31 January 1950 prompted 
the analysts to change their stance dramatically, however.'°’ They saw the 
likelihood of a series of regional governments falling in turn under Soviet 
influence: 


If France is driven from Indochina, the resulting emergence of an 
indigenous Communist-dominated regime in Vietnam, together with 
pressures exerted by Peiping and Moscow, would probably bring about the 
orientation of adjacent Thailand ond Burma toward the Communist orbit. 
Under these circumstances, other Asian states—Maiaya and Indonesia, 
particularly—would become highly vulnerable to the extension of 
Communist influence. . .. Meanwhile, by recognizing the Ho regime, the 
USSR has reveaied its determination to force France completely out of 
Indochina and to install a Communist government. Alone, France is 
incapable of preventing such a development.!”* 


The analysts concluded that, although only the United States could help 
France avoid defeat, the “Asian nations . . . would tend to interpret such 
US action as support of continued Western colonialism.”'” 


Soviet Aims in Israel 
Like many ii the State Department and elsewhere in the US Government, 
ORE, worried by : :ports that the Soviets were funneling arms and money to 


3 Weckly Summary, 14 March 1947, Document 21. 

' Weekly Summary, 24 Cctober 1947, Document 41. 

1S Weekly Summary, 14 May 1948, Document 77. 

' Weebly Summary, 9 Soptember 1949, Document 143. 
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Zionist guerrillas, suggested that the creation of Israel could give the USSR 
a client state in the Middle East.''” 


Formation of a Jewish state in Palestine will enable the USSR to intensify 
its efforts to expand Soviet influence in the Near East and to perpetuate a 
chaotic condition there. . . . In any event, the flow of men and munitions to 
Palestine from the Soviet Bloc can be expected to increase substantially. 
The USSR will undoubtedly take advantage of the removal of immigration 
restrictions to increase the influx of trained Soviet agents from eastern and 
central Europe into Palestine where they have already had considerable 
success penetrating the Stern Gang, Irgun, and, to a lesser extent, 
Haganah.""' 


Not until November 1948, six months after Israel declared its independence 
and defeated a coalition of Arab opponents, did ORE suggest that events 
might turn out otherwise: “There is some evidence that Soviet . . . enthusi- 
asm for the suppor: of Israel is diminishing.”''* ORE later suggested that 
the change in attitude stemmed from a Soviet estimate “that the establish- 
ment of Israel as a disruptive force in the Arab world has now been accom- 
plished and that fur.her military aid to a country of basically 

pro-Western sympathies would ultimately prove prejudicial to Soviet 
interests in the Near East.”!'* 


Conclusion 

ORE met its end shortly after Lt. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith and William H. 
Jackson, of the Dulles-Jackson-Correa survey team, arrived in late 1950 as 
Director of Central Intelligence and Deputy Director, respectively. They 
abolished ORE that November and replaced it with three new units: the 
Office of National Estimates, the Office of Research and Reports, and the 
Office of Current Intelligence. These steps finally ended the confusion over 
the analytical mission, primarily by splitting the competing functions of 
national, current, and basic intelligence into three offices. 


Much maligned by insiders and outsiders alike, ORE’s record is perhaps not 
as bad as its reputation. Its analysis holds up well when coiapared to both 
the views held by other agencies at the time and our current understanding 
of events in that period. Of course, ORE, like all intelligence organizations 
in all eras, had ‘ts failures. Dramatic, sweeping events, such as wars and 
revolutions, are far tvo complex to predict or analyze perfectly. Even with 
the Lenefit of unprecedented access to Russian and Chinese sources, for 


"© Daily Summary, 25 June 1948, Document 82. 

'"! Wee :ly Summary, 14 May 1948, Document 77. 
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example, contemporary historians are unable to conclusively pinpoint when 
and why Mao decided to intervene in the Korean war.''* 


Gaps also exist in our knowledge about what intelligence President Truman 
saw, understood, believed, and used. Judging the impact of intelligence on 

policy is difficult always, and especially so from a distance of 50 years. On 
many issues, such as the Communist threat to Italy, ORE’s work tended to 

reinforce what many policymakers in the administration and officials in the 
field already believed. 


It does seem fair to conclude, however, that ORE’s repeated, correct assur- 
ances that a Soviet attack in Europe was unlikely must have had a steacying 
influence when tensions were high and some feared a Soviet ons!aught. In 

this, the analysts of ORE served President Truman well, and their accurate 

assessment ultimately must be considered ORE’s most important contribu- 
tion in those early, fearful years of the Cold War. 


''* The two sets of sources appear to be at least partially contradictory. See the discussion in 
Zubok and Plesisakov, /nside the Kremlin's Cold War, pp. 65-69, and in John Lewis Gaddis, 
We Now Know, pp. 77-80. 
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Soviet pressure on King Michael of Romania forces him to appoint a 
Communist-controlled, pro-Soviet government under Petru Groza. 


The Soviet Union denounces the Turco-Soviet nonaggression treaty of 
1925. Moscow begins to place diplomatic pressure on Turkey over ~ontrol 
of the Dardanelles. 


President Roosevelt dies; Harry S. Truman becomes President of the United 
States. 


Germany surrenders and is divided into four zones of occupation, as is its 
capital, Berlin. These are administered by the United States, the Soviet 
Union, Great Britain, and France. 


A Polish Government of national unity is formed under Socialist Premier 
Eduard Osobka-Morawski. Although recognized by the West, it displays a 
marked pro-Soviet orientation. 


James F. Byrnes becomes Secretary of State. 


President Truman begins meetings with Prime Minister Attlee and Soviet 
leader Stalin at Potsdam. 
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The United States drops an atomic bomb on Hiroshima. 
The Soviet Union declares war on Japan. 

The United States drops an atomic bomb cn Nagasaki. 
Japan surrenders, ending World War II. 


The United States and the Soviet Union agree to divide their occupation 
zones in Korea at the 38th parallel. 


Ho Chi Minh declares Vietnamese independence from France. 

Executive Order 9621 dissolves the OSS effective | October. The Research 
and Analysis Branch is transferred to the Department of State, while the 
espionage and counterintelligence branches are moved to the War 
Department, where they are renamed the Strategic Services Unit. 


Robert P. Patterson becomes Secretary of War. 


Hungarians vote the anti-Communist Smallholders’ Party into power. 
The Communist leader Enver Hoxha becomes Premier of Albania. 


An election with limited choice returns a Communist-control!ed 
government in Bulgaria. 


General George Marshall begins his efforts to mediate a solution to the 
Chinese civil war. 


Rebels in Iranian Azerbaijan, acting under Soviet protection, declare 
independence. 


Rebel Kurds in western Iranian Azerbaijan, also acting under Soviet 
protection, declare independence. 
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26 
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The Government of Poland begins nationalization of industry. 


President Truman creates the Central Intelligence Group (CIG), appointing 
Rear Admiral Sidney Souers the first Director of Central Intelligence. 


Yugoslavia adopts a Soviet-style Constitution. 


Stalin raises fears in the West vith a speech in which he declares that 
Communism and capitalism cannot coexist. 


The first Daily Summary is published for the President by the Central 
Reports Statf of CIG. 


US diplomat George F. Kennan sends his influential “Long Telegram” from 
Moscow analyzing the sources of Soviet conduct. 


Winston Churchill delivers his “Iron Curtain” speech in Fulton, MO. 


Moscow announces the withdrawal of its forces from northern Iran. 


The merger of the Communist and Socialist Parties in the Soviet zone of 
occupation in Germany creates the Socialist Unity Party. 


Communists emerge as strong political force in Czechoslovakia after an 
election to a constituent assembly. Communist Klement Gottwald forms a 
coalition government with non-Communists. 


The Greek civil war begins, with Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Albania 
channeling support to Communist guerrillas who aim to overthrow the 
Greek Government. 
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Lt. General Hoyt S. Vandenberg, US Army Air Forces, succeeds Admiral 
Souers as Director of Central Intelligence. 


The Central Reports Staff is renamed Office of Research and Evaluations 
to reflect the broader responsibilities given it by National Intelligence 
Authority Directive No. 5. 


CIG produces its first piece of “strategic and national policy” intelligence, 
ORE-1, which analyzes Soviet foreign and military policy. 


Strategic Services Unit field personnel are transferred to CIG’s new Office 
of Special Operations. 


Elections for a constituent assembly in Bulgaria that are manipulated by the 
Communist-dominated government result in a Communist majority. The 
veteran Communist George Dimitrov returns from Moscow to head the 
government. 


The name of the Office of Research and Evaluations is changed to Office of 
Reports and Estimates out of deference to the Department of State, which 
claims that research and evaluation are State responsibilities. 


Voters in Romania return to power a Communist-dominated government 
after a campaign of violence and intimidation against the opposition. 


The French war against the Vietminh begins in Indochina. 


The US and British zones of Germany are merged. 
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General Marshall ends his efforts to mediate a solution to the Chinese 
civil war. 


Manipulated elections in Poland return a huge Communist majority. The 
United States and Britain protest. 


George C. Marshall becomes Secretary of State. 


The British announce that they will cease providing aid to Greece and 
Turkey. 


Bela Kovacs, a leader of the Hungary’s Smallholders’ Party, is arrested, 
beginning a purge of anti-Communists from that party. 


President Truman, in a message to Congress, articulates the Truman 
Doctrine of providing aid to countries threatened by Communism. 


Rear Admiral Roscoe H. Hillenkoetter is sworn in as the third Director of 
Central Intelligence. 


Communist ministers in the French and Italian cabinets are dismissed by 
their premiers. 


Hungarian Premier Nagy is accused of treason by the Communists and 


resigns. The disorder in the Smallholders’ Party permits the Communists to 
win a general election on 31 August. 


Secretary of State George Marshall calls for a European Recovery Program, 
soon dubbed the Marshall Plan. 


The leader of Bulgaria’s anti-Communist Agrarian Party, Nikola Petkov, is 
arrested and later executed. His party is dissolved in August. 
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Moscow rejects participation in the Marshall Plan. The other East European 
Communist Parties soon follow suit. 


The leader of Romania’s anti-Communist National Peasant Party is arrested 
and sentenced to life in prison. His party is dissolved later that same month. 


President Truman signs the National Security Act of 1947, which provides 
for a National Security Council (NSC), Secretary of Defense, and a Central 
Intelligence Agency. 


Secretary of the Navy James V. Forrestal becomes Secretary of Defense. 


The Central Intelligence Group becomes the Central Intelligence Agency 
under the provision of the National Security Act of 1947. 


The Communist Information Bureau is established, signaling the start of the 
Stalinization of the East European Communist parties. 


The anti-Communist leader of the Polish Peasant Party, Stanislaw 
Mikolajczyk, is forced to flee the country, and his followers are purged from 
the party. 


The Dulles-Jackson-Correa Survey Team is formed to assess the 
performance of CIA and its place in the Intelligence Community. 


‘ A Communist coup in Czechoslovakia ends democracy in that country. 


Alarmed by events in Czechoslovakia, five West European countries sign 
the treaty of Brussels, establishing the West European Union. 


The Soviet Union recalls its military and technical advisers from 
Yugoslavia and expels Belgrade from the Cominform on 28 June. 
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02 
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25 


The Soviets impose restrictions on road and rail traffic into West Berlin. 
Italy’s Christian Democra*s beat a Communist-Socialist bloc by a 


surprisingly large margin in the country’s first national electior under its 
republican constitution. 


Israel becomes an independent state. 


The Western powers introduce currency reform in their occupation zones in 
Germany. 


Congress reinstates the draft. 


The blockade of Berlin begins in earnest; Soviet authorities cut electricity 
and halt all land and water traffic into West Berlin. 


The Republic of Korea [South Korea] is proclaimed. 


The People’s Democratic Republic is officially inaugurated in North Korea 
under the leadership of Kim II Sung, who had been placed in power by 
Moscow in 1946. 


President Truman wins reelection by defeating Governor Thomas Dewey of 
New York. 


Soviet forces complete their withdrawal from North Korea. 
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The Dulles-Jackson-Correa Report is submitted to the NSC; it criticizes the 
performance of the Office of Reports and Estimates. 


Dean Acheson becomes Secretary of State. 
Beijing falls to the Communist forces of Mao Zedong. 


Moscow announces the formation of the Council of Mutual Economic 
Assistance to counter the Marshall Plan. 


The UN Security Council orders the Netherlands to end its war against 
Indonesian rebels and grant independence to the country. 


V. M. Molotov is replaced as Soviet Foreign Minister by Andrey Vyshinsky. 


Louis Johnson becomes Secretary of Defense 


Twelve Western countries sign the North Atlantic Treaty. 


The Soviet Union lifts the Berlin blockade. 


The Federal Republic of Germany is established out of the US, British, and 
French occupation zones. 


The Emperor Bao Dai is restored to power by France in a ploy to win 
legitimacy away from the Vietminh rebel forces seeking to oust the French 
from Indochina. 


US occupation forces complete their withdrawal from South Korea. 


August 


05 


February 


The United States halts aid to China’s rapidly crumbling Nationalist 
government. 


President Truman announces that the Soviet Union has successfully tested 
an atomic bomb. 


The People’s Republic of China is proclaimed tn Beijing. 


The German Democratic Republic is established in the Soviet occupation 
zone. 


The Chinese Nationalist Government is established on Taiwan. 


Mao Zedong begins a nine-week visit to the USSR for his first meeting with 
Stalin. 


The Soviet delegate to the UN Security Council begins boycotting meetings 
as a protest over the continued seating of Nationalist China in the UN. 


Secretary of State Acheson, in a well-publicized speech, leaves South 
Korea outside the US “defense perimeter” in Asia. 


The Soviet Union recognizes Ho Chi Minh’s Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam. 


Senator Joseph McCarthy attacks the State Department for harboring 
Communists. 
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13 


20 


26 


NSC 68 adopted by the NSC; President Truman approves it on 30 
September. 


North Korea invades South Korea. 
President Truman sends US naval and air forces to assist South Korea and 
orders the Seventh Fleet to “neutralize” the Formosa Strait in order to 


prevent hostilities between the two Chinas. 


President Truman commits US ground forces to Korea. 


US forces in South Korea are penned within the Pusan perimeter. 


General MacArthur lands behind North Korean lines at Inchon, beginning 
the rapid disintegration of the North Korean Army. 


Lt. Gen. Walter B. Smith becomes the fourth Director of Central Intelli- 
gence. William H. Jackson becomes Deputy Director. 


Wearing Korean uniforms, small numbers of Chinese troops begin fighting 
in northern Korea. 


The Office of Reports and Estimates 1s dissolved and replaced by three new 
offices: the Office of Research and Rey rts, the Office Current Intelligence, 
and the Office National Estimates. 

UN forces reach the Yalu River border between North Korea and China. 


Chinese forces attack in strength in North Korea. 
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The Azerbaijan Settlement 
Premier Qavam’s success in reaching an agreement with Azer- 


2. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 5 July 1946, Political Tension in Bulgaria 


TOSSsChrT 


Political Tension in Bulgaria 


The political situation in Bulgaria has grown more critical 
as intensified efforts by the Communist-dominated coalition Govern- 


Before the Soviets withdraw their troops, they must establish 
permanent safeguards for their own strategic, political, and economic 


interests, including a stable and subservient, or at least friendly, 
Soviet interests, however, also dictate that theze aims be 


achieved without provoking civil war. 


As a new step in that direction, therefore, the Soviets have 
set about to neutralize the Bulgarian Army which under its present 


3. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 19 July 1946, Implications of Soviet Policy Towards Germany; 


Soviet Demands on Hungary 


Topererer 


Impl cations of joviet Policy Towards Cermany 


By rejex -ing both the US federalization and the French dismem- 
bern ent propos ds Molotov has given a clear indication that the Kremlin 
has, it least for the time being, decided that the bulwark of Communism 
in th | west is tc be Germany and not France. A German administration 
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viet Demands on Hungary 


The Hungarian Gocernmext last week acceded to Soviet demands 
for 2 number of strong meszsures against allegedly anti-Soviet and 
“fascist’”’ organizations and Government officials. The Soviet action 
was directed against the chief centers of resistance to leftist domiaation 
of Hungary: the conserv2tive Smalltholders’ Party and the Catholic 
Church. it undovitedly reflects the Soviet desire to establish tne control 
of the mirority Communisi Party in anticipation of the peace svitlement 
and the ultimate withdrawal of Soviet troops. 


In the free Hungarian elections of last November the Smallhoiders’ 
Party won a majority of seats in the Assembly. Since then the Hungarian 
Communists have led a campaign to nullify, or at least to modify, the 
election results. Following a demand by the Moscow radio for the “‘crush- 
ing of Hungarian reaction,’ the campaign developed into a powerful drive 
against the rigiit wing of the Smailholders’ Party. Early in March, follow- 
ing open leftist tareats of violence, twenty of the more conservative 
Smaliholders’ Deputies to the Assembly were expelled from the Party. 
In return, the leftists promised certain concessions, including larger 
Smaliholcers’ i-epresenta¢ton in provincial and local government, but these 
have not y2t been nut tnto effect. 


3. (Continued) 
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In June the leftists resumed their attaclcs on the Smal'hoiders 
pith demands fu: a furthe:: purge of “reactionaries.’’ This time the 
smallholders ari their lesder, remier Nagy, presented considerably 
differ resistenc2. Nagy tadiezied in private his determinztion to :*e- 
ose further dom ands, even at the cost of a cabinet crisis and a complete 
preakdown of coxlition government. 


On 2& June the Soviet Chairman ACC Hungary, without consulting 
the US or U* renresentatives in the ACC, accused the Government of 
yiolating the <erti-fascist mrovisions of the armistice agreement and de- 
manided tha cicmissal of several Government officials, abolition of organ~ 
izations found tc be aidine “‘fascist’’ elements, dissolution of Catholic 
ané other yourh organizat'ons, and prevention of anti-Soviet propaganda 
by the Cathoiic ciergy. The demands for anti-Catholic measures are 
attributab:c in part to the fact that the Catholic Church in Hungary, and 
particuleriy its leader, Cirdinal Mindszenty, have recently formed a 
rallying point fcr many extreme anti-Soviet forces. 


Premier Nagy, now confronted with an international rather than 
inter-party issue, conceded the majority of the Soviet demands. However, 
it is not certain that these concessions will either satisfy Huagarian 
leftists, or be accepted by the Smallholders without considerable defec- 
tion among Nagy'’s supporters. The Hungarian Communist Party ts 
apnarent!y being pushed bi its own left-wing leaders toward an open brealc 
with the Smallhoiders. Leaders of the Smallholders believe that the 
country is t tng ‘driven isto two irreconcilabie caraps,’” and fear that a 
breakdown of coalition government might result in civil war anc the recen- 
tion of Soviet trccops in Huagary. 


The US representative ACC has nrotested the presentation of the 
Soviet demands without ccasultation of the US representative, and has re- 
quested that the Soviet demands be suspended pending three-power agree - 
ment in the ACC. 
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SOVIET FOREIGN AND MILITARY POLICY 


SUMMARY 


. 1. The Soviet Government anticipates an inevitable conflict with the cap- 
italist world. It therefore seeks to increase its relative power by building 
up its own strength and undermining that of its assumed antagonists. 


2. At the same time the Soviet Union needs to avoid such a conflict for an 
indefinite period. It must therefore avoid provoking a strong reaction by « con- 
bination of major powers. 


-3. In any matter deemed essential to its security, Soviet policy will prove 
adamant. ‘In other satters it will prove grasping and opportunistic, but flexible 
. in proportion to the degree and nature of the resistance encountered. 


4. The Soviet Union will insist on exclusive domination of Europe east of 
the general line Stettin-Trieste. 


5. The Soviet Union will endeavor to extend its predomirant influence to 
include all of Grmany and Austria. - 


6. In the remainder of Europe the Soviet Union will seek to prevent the 
* formation of regional blocs from which it is excluded and to influence national 
policy through the political activities of local Communists. 


7. The Soviet Union desires to include Greece, Turkey, and Iran in its 
security zone through the establishment of "friendly" governments in those 
countries. Local.factors are favorable toward its designs, but the danger of 
provoking Great Britain and the United States in: combination is a deterrent to 

’ evert action. 


8. The basic Soviet objective in the Par East is to prevent the use of 
China, Korea, or Japan as hases of attack on the Soviet Far East by gaining in 
each of those countries an influence at least equal io that of the United States. 


9. The basic Soviet military policy is to maintain armed forces capable of 
assuring its security and supporting its foreign policy agaiast any possible 
hostile combination. On the completion of planned demobilization these forces 

will still number 4,500,000 wen. 


10. For the time being the Soviets will continue to rely primarily on lerge 
_ Basses of ground troops. ‘They have been impressed by Anglo-American strategic | 
alr power, however, end will seek to develop fighter defense and long one 
bomber forces. ; 
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4. (Continued) 


_ Ale The Soviets will make a maximus: effort to developed. quickly as pos- 
sible such special weapons. as Guided missiles and ‘the’ atomic ‘bomb. 


42. Further himmenien of Soviet foreign ieilecsain is contained in Enclosure 
"A"; of Soviet military policy, in Enclosure “B". 
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4. (Continued) 


- 1. Soviet foreign policy is determined, not by the interests or aspira- 
tions of the Russian people, but by the prejudices and calculations of the 
inner directorate of the Communist Party in the Soviet Union. While the 
shrewdness, tactical cunning, and long-range forethought of this controlling 
group should not be minimized, its isolation within the Kremlin, ignorance of 
the outside world, and Marxist dogmatism have significant influence on its ap- 
proach to pmblems in foreign relations. 


2. The ultimate objective of Soviet policy may be world domination. 
Such a conditica is contemplated as inevitable in Communist doctrine, albeit 
as a result of the self-destructive tendencies of capitalism, which Communist. 
effort can only accelerate. In view, however, of such actual circumstances as 
the marked indisposition of democratic nations to adopt the Communist faith 
and the greatly inferior war potential of the Soviet Union in relation to then, 
that goal must be regarded by the most sanguine Communist as one remote and 
largely theoretical. While acknowledging no limit to the eventual power and 
expansion of the Soviet Union, the Soviet leadership is more practically con- 
cerned with the position of the U.&.S.R. in the actual circumstances. 


3. For the present and the indefinite future the fundamental thesis of 
Soviet foreign policy is the related proposition that the peaceful coexistence 
of Communist and capitalist states is in the long run impossible. Consequent- 
ly the U.S.S.R. must be considered imperiled so long as it remains within an 
antagonistic “capitalist encirclement."* This concept, absurd in relation to 
so vast a country with such wealth of human and mcterial resources and no , 
powerful or aggressive. neighbors, is not subject to rational disproof precise- 
ly because it is not the result of objective analysis. It is,deeply rooted in 
a haunting sense of internal and external insecurity inherited: {from the Rvs- 
sian past, is required by compelling internal necessity as a justification for 
the burdensome character of the Soviet police state and derives its authority 
from the doctrine of Marx and Lenin. 


4. On the basis of this concept of ultimate inevitable conflict, it is 
the fundamental policy of the Soviet Union; ; 


a. To build up the power of the Soviet state; to assure its inter- 
nel stability through the isolation of its citizens from foreign influ- 
ences and throug’ the maintenance of strict police controls; to maintain 
armed forces stronger than those of any potential combination of foreign 
powers; and to develop as rapidly as possible a powerful and self-—suffi- 
client economy. 


b. To séize every opportunity to expand the area of direct or in- 
direct Soviet control in order to provide additional protection for the 
vitel areas of the Soviet Union. 


* In this context socialism (as distinguished fror communism) is considered 


as antagonistic as capitalisa. . =< 
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ce To prevent. any jeiiilaasien of actin powers potentially inimical 
to the Soviet Union~by iusiste:ce upon Soviet participation, with veto 
power, in any ‘nternational section affecting Soviet interests, by dis- 
couraging through intimidation the formation of regional blocs exclusive 
of the U.S.5.R., and by exploiting every Garay to foment diversionar 
pe cme anong foreign povers. 


da. To undermine the unity and strength of particular foreign states 
by discrediting their leadership, fomenting domestic discord, promoting 
“+ domestic agitations conducive to a reduction of their military and economi 
strength and to the adoption of foreign policies favorable to Soviet pur- 
’ poses, and inciting colonial unrest. 


5. Although these general policies are premised upon a conviction of late 
and inevitable conflict between the U.&.S.R. and the capitalist world, they als 
assume a postponement of overt conflict for an indefinite period. The doctrine 
of Marx and Lenin does not forbid, but rather encourages, éxpedient compromise 
or collaboration with infidels for the accomplishment cf ultimate Communist pu: 
poses. The Soviet Union has followed such a course in the past and has need t 
do so still,.for time is required both to build up its own strength and to weak 
and divide its assumed antagonists. In such postponement, time is calculably < 
the slide of the Soviet Union, since natural population growth and projected ecc 
nomic development should result in a gracual increase in its relative strength. 
It is manifestly in the Soviet interest to avoid an overt test of strength.at 
least until, ty this process, the Soviet Unien has become more powerful than ar 
possible: combination of opponents. No date cen be set for the fulfillment of 
that condition. The Soviet Union must therefore seek to avoid a major open coz 
flict for an indefinite period. . 


6. The basis of Soviet foreign policy is consequently a synthesis betwee: 
anticipation of and preparation for an ultimate inevitable .nflict on the one 
hand and need for the indefinite postponement of such a conflict on the other. 
In any matter conceived to be essential to the present security of the Soviet 
Union, including the Soviet veto power in international councils, Soviet policy 
will prove adamant. In other matters Soviet policy will prove grasping, but 
opportunistic and flexible in proportion to the degree and nature of the resis- 
tance encountered, it being conceived more important to avoid provoking a hos- 
tile combination of major powers than to score an immediate, but limited, gain. 
But in any case in which the Soviet Union is forced to yield on this account, 
as in Iran, it may be expected to persist in pursuit of the same end by subtle: 
means. 


SOVIET POLI 


7. (It is apparent that the Soviet Union regards effective control of 
Europe east of the Baltic and Adriatic Seas and of the general line Stettin- 
Trieste as essential to its present security. Consequently it will tolerate 
no rival influence in that région and will insist on the maintenance there of 
“friendly” governments ~ that is, governments realistically disposed to accept 
the fact of exclusive Soviet domination. That condition being met, the U.5S.5S.1 
does not insist upon a uniform pattern of political and economic organization, 
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but adjusts its pe in accordance with tue local pitesticn. ‘The immediate 
Soviet objective is effective control, although the ultimate objective may 
well be universal sovietization. ~ 


8. ‘In some cases no Soviet coercion is reguired to accomplish the de- 
sired end. In Yugoslavis and Albania the Soviet Union finds genuinely syn- 
pathetic governments themelves well able to cope with the local opposition. 
In Czechoslovakia also, although the government is democratic rather than 
authoritarian in pattern, 20 interference is required, since the Communists 
and related parties constitute a majority and the non-Communist leaders are 
"friendly." Even in Finland the Soviet Union has been able to display modera- 
tion, Pinnish leaders having become convinced that a "friendly" attitude is 
essential to the survival of the nation. In these countries the Soviet Union 
seeks to insure its comtinued predominance by the creation of strong bonds of 

. economic and military collaboration, but does not have to’ resort to coercion 
other than that implicit in the circumstances. 


@. In Poland, Rumania, and Bulgaria, however, the Soviet Union encounters 
stubborn and widespread opposition. The "friendly" governments installed in thos 
couhtries are notoriously unrepresentative, but the Soviet Union is nevertheless 
determined to maintain them, since no truly representative government could be 
considered reliable from the Soviet point of view. In deference to Western 
objections, elections may eventually be held and some changes in the composi- 
tion of these governments may be permitted, but only after violent intimidation, 
thoroughgoing purges, electoral chicanery, and similar measures have insured 
the "friendly" character of the resulting regime. Continued political control 
of the countries in question will be reinforced by measures insuring effective 
Soviet control of their armed forces and their economies. 


10. The elected government of Hungary was both representative and willing 
to be “friendly,” but the Soviet Union has apparently remained unconvinced of 
its reliability in view of the attitude of the Hungarian people. Accordingly 
coercion has been applied to render it unrepresentatively subject to Communist 
control in the same degree and manner as are the governments of Poland, Rumania, 
and Bulgaria. The end is the same as that of the policy pursued in those coun- 
tries -— the secure establishment of a reliably “friendly” regime, however un- 
representative, coupled with Soviet control of the economic life ~f the country. 


SOVIET POLICY IN AUSTRIA AND GERMANY 


11. Soviet policy in Austria is similar to that in Hungary, subject to the 
limitations of quadripartite occupation. Having accepted an elected Austrian 
government and unable to reconstruct it at will, the Soviet Union is seeking, 
by unilateral deportations and sequestrations in its own zone and by demands 
for similar action in others, to gain, at least, economic domination of the 
country as a whole and to create, at most, a situation favorable toward a pre- 
dominant Soviet political influence as well, on the withdrawal of Allied con- 
trol. The Soviet Union will prevent a final settlement, however, until it is 
ready to withdraw its troops from Hungary and Rumania as well as Austria. 
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ee “42. The Soviet Union hitherto has been content to proceed with the con- 

- golidation of its position in eastern Germany free of quadripartite inter- 
‘ference. Now, rejecting both federalization and the separation of the Ruhr 
and Rhineland, it appears as the champion of German uhification in opposition 
to the “imperalictic” schemes of the Western powers. A German administration 
strongly centralized in Berlin would be more susceptible than any other to 
Soviet pressure, and the most convenient means of extending Soviet influence 
to the western frontiers of Germany. The initial Soviet objective is pre- 
sumably such a centralized “anti-Fascist" republic with a coalition government 
of the eastern European type, but actually under strong Communist influence 
anti bound to the Soviet Union by ties of political and economic dependency. 


SOVIET POLICY IN WESTERN EUROPE 


13. For a time it appeared that the Communist Party in France might prove 
able to gain control of that country by democratic political processes and 
Soviet policy was shaped to support that endeavor. The Communists recent e- 
lectoral reverses, however, appear to have led the Soviet Union to sacrifice 
a fading hope of winning France to a livelier prospect of gaining Germany. 

The French Communists remain a strong political factor nevertheless, and exer- 
cise disproportionate influence through their control of organized labor. That 
influence will be used to shape French policy as may be most suitable for Soviet 
purposes, and to prepare for an eventual renewal of the attempt to gain control 
of France by political means. A resort to force is unlikely in view of the 
danger of provoking a major international conflict. 


14. In Italy also the Communist Party is seeking major influence, if not 
control, by political means, with a resort to force unlikely in present cir- 
cumstances. The Party and the Soviet Union have played their cards well to 
divert Italian resentment at the proposed peace terms from themselves toward 
the Western Powers. 


15. The Soviet Union misses no opportunity to raise the Spanish issue as 
a means of embarrassing and dividing the Western Powers. Any change in Spain 
might afford it an opportunity for penetration. Even its goading of the West- 
ern Powers into expressions of distaste for Franco appear to have afforded it 
an opportunity to approach hin. 


16. For the rest, the Soviet Union is concerned to prevent the formation 
of a Western Bloc, including Prance and the Low Countries, or a Scandinavian 
Bloc, in accordance with its generai policy. As opportunity offers, it will 
seek to facilitate the growth of Communist influence in Scandinavia and the 
Low Countries, but not at the sacrifice of more important interests or at the 
risk of provoking a strong reaction. 


SOVIET POLICY IN THE MIDDLE BAST 


17. The Middle East offers a tempting field for Soviet expansion because 
of its proximity to the Soviet Union and remoteness from other major powers, 
the weakness and instability of ind! ¢enous governments (except Turkey, and the 
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_ many local antagonisms and minority discontents. It is, moreover, an area of 

Soviet strategic interest even greater than that of eastern Eucope, in view 
of the general shift of Soviet industry away from the European Frontier, but 
still within range of air attack from the south, and of the vital importance 
of Baku oil in the Soviet economy. It is in the Middle East, however, that 
Soviet interest comes into collision with the established interest of Great 
Britain and that there is comsequentiy the greatest danger of precipitating a 
major conflict. Soviet policy in the area must therefore be pursued with due 
caution and flexibility. 


16. Given the opportunity, the Soviet Union might be expected to seek the 
following objectives: . 


a. At least the withdrawal of British troops from Greece, and at 
most the incorporation of that country in the Soviet sphere through the 
establishment of a “friendly” government. 


b. At least the political and military isolation of Turkey and the 
imposition of a new regime of the Straits more favorable to Soviet in- 
terests; at most the incorporation of that country in the Soviet sphere 
through the establishment there of a “friendly” government. 


c- At least implementation of the recent settlement with Iran, 
which assures the Soviet a continued indirect control in Acerbaijan and 
an opportunity to develop any oil resources in northern Iran; at most, 
incorporation of that country in the Soviet sphere through the establish- 
ment there of a “friendly” government. ; 

. Soviet policy in pursuit of these objectives will be opportunistic, not 
‘only in relation to the local situation, but more particularly in relation to 
the probable reactions of the major powers. 


19. Soviet interest in the Arab states is still airected rather toward 
exploiting them as a means of undermining the British position in the Middle 
East than as objectives in themselves. Their principal asset,. the oil of 
Iraq and Saudi Arabia, would be economically inaccessible, although its denial 
to Britain and the United States in the event of war would be of important 
consequence. But, by fomenting local demands for the withdrawal of British 
troops, the Soviet Union can hope to deny effective British support to Turkey 
and Iran. To this end the Soviet Union will exploit anti-British sentiment 
anong *he Arabs, and particularly the vexing Palestine issue. 


20. The Soviet Union has shown no disposition to intrude into the in- 
volved Indian situation, possibly finding it as yet impossible to determine 
the most advantageous course in that regard. It also shows no present ag¢gres- 
sive intentions toward Afghanistan, although the establishment of a “friendly” 
government there would seem a logical, albeit low priority, objective. 


SOVIET POLICY IN THE PAR EAST 


21. The basic Soviet objective in China, Korea, and Japan is to prevent 
their becoming potential bases of attack on the Soviet Par Bast. This requires 
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teak the U.S.S-R. exert with respect to each an influence st least equal to 
_fand preferably greater than) that of any other power. Since in this region 
‘Soviet policy encounters that of the United States, it must be pursued with 


due circumspection. 


22. Although the Soviet Union cannot hope to establish a predominant in- 
fluence over the whole of China, at least for a long time to come, it could 
accomplish its basic objective through either the formaticn of a coalition 
government, with the Chinese Communist Party* as a major participant, or a 
division of the country, with the Chinese Communist Party in exclusive control 
of those areas adjacent to the Soviet Union. Th- U.S.5.R. should logically 
prefer the former solution as at once involving less danger of a collision witli 
the United States and greater opportunity for the subsequent expansion of Sovi: 
influence throughout China through political penetration by the Communist Part; 
and the course of its relations with the Chinese Government would seem to con- 
firm that preference. The U.S.S.R., however, would not be willing to :.\crific: 
the actual political and military independence of the Chinese Communis’ unles: 
assured of their effective participation in the proposed coalition. I1:, there- 
fore, efforts to establish such a coslition were to fail and unrestricted civi 
war were to ensue, the Soviet Union would probably support the Chinese Commun- 
ists in their efforts to consolidate their effective control over Manchuria am 
North China. 


23. In Korea the Soviets bave shown that they will consent to the uni fica- 
tion of the country only if assured of a “friendly” government. In default of 
unification on sucl terms, they aré content to consolidate their control in th 
north and to bide their time, trusting that an eventual American withdrawal 
will permit them to extend their predominant influence over the whole country. 


24. The Soviets have been extremely critical of American administration i) 
Japan, which has afforded them no opportunity to establish the degree of influ. 
ence they desire. Regardless of the prevailing influence, they probably desir: 
to see Japan politically and militarily impotent. The greater Japan's politic: 
disorganization, the greater would be their opportunity to establish an equal 
and eventually predominant influence there. 


SOVIET POLICY ELSEWHERE 


25. Soviet policy in other areas will follow the general lines set forth 
in paragraph 3, seeking to undermine the unity and strength of national states. 
to foment colonial unrest, to stir up diversionary antagonisms between states, 


* Despite a widespread impression to the contrary, the Chinese Communists are 
genuine Communists, differing from other foreign Communist Parties only in 
® certain local self-sufficiency derived from territorial control and the 
possession of an army, in consequence of which they exhibit unusual initia- 
tive and independence. In all essentials. they are an unusually effective 
instrument of Soviet foreign policy. 
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“end to disrupt any system of international cooperation from which the U.S.5S.R. 
is excluded. Activity slong these lines is constant, though often incinspicu- 
ous: Its importance to the Soviet Union derives not from any prospect of dire 
gsin, but from its effect in enhancing the relative power of the U.S.5.R. by 
diminishing that of potential antagonists. 


26. Because of their position in world affairs, the United States and 
Great Britain will be the primary targets of such Soviet activities. In addi- 
tion to domestic agitstions, the effort will be made to distract and weaken th 
by attacks upon their interests in areas of special concern to them. In Latin 
America, in particuler, Soviet and Communist influence will be exerted to the 
utmost to destroy the influence of the United States and to create antagonisns 
disruptive to the Pan American systen. 


4. (Coniinued) 
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1. Soviet military policy derives from that preoccupation with security 


which is the basis of Soviet foreign policy. (See Enclosure “A*, paragraphs : 


and 4a.) On the prealse that the peaceful coexistence of Communist and capi- 
talist states is in the long run impossible, and that the U.&S.S.R. is in con- 
stant peril:so long as it remains within a “capitalist encirclement,™ it is tt 


policy of the Soviet Union to maintain armed forces capable of assuring its 
security and supporting its foreign policy against any possible combination o: 


foreign powers. The result is an army by far the largest in the world (excep! 
the Chinese). 


2. Even the populous Soviet Union, however, cannot afford an unlimited 
diversion of manpower from productive civil pursuits, especially in view of 
manpower requirements for reconstruction and for the new Five Year Plan. Con- 
sequently it has had to adopt a demobilization program which is a compromise 
between the supposed requirements of security aid those of the economy. By | 


' September ~he strength of the armed forces will have been reduced from 12,500, 


to 4,500,000 men.** Purther reduction is unlikely. 


3. The probable geographical distribution of the total strength indicat« 
will be 1,100,000 in occupied Burope, 650,000 in the Par East, and 2,750,000 | 
the remainder of the U.S.S.R. The composition will be 3,200,008 (714) in the 
ground forces and rear services, 500,000 (114) in the air forces, 300,000 (74% 
in the naval forces, and 500,000 (11%) in the MVD (political security forces). 
The post-war reorganizatior includes unification of command in « single Minis’ 
of the Armed Forces having jurisdiction over all forces except the MVD troops, 
which remain under the Ministry of Internal Affairs. 


4. Im addition to its own forces, the Soviet Union is assisting and par- 
ticipating in the reconstitution of the arsed forces of its satellites in suc! 
manner as to insure its effective control of them. While in this its object ; 
primarily political, such forces supplement its own as locally useful auxilli: 
ies. 


5. Soviet experience during the war was limited almost exclusively to t 
employment of large masses of ground troops spearheaded by mobile tank-artill: 
infantry teams. Air power was employed chiefly for clos* 4round support. Ma’ 
operations vere insignificant. The Soviets had only limited experience in am 
phiblous operations, almost none in airborne operations, and none with carrie) 
based air operations. 


6. It appears that for the time being the Soviet Union will continue to 
rely poimarily on large masses of ground troops, but with emphasis on increas: 
mechanization and further development of the tank-artillery-mobile infantry 
spearhead. The ground support capabilities of the air forces will be maintel: 


* AS compared with 862,000 in 1933 and 1,000,000 in 1935. 
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ay the same time, the Soviets may be expected to give increased attention to 
* the strategic employment of air power, in view of demonstrated Anglo-Americsa 
capabilities in that regard, and to develop both fighter defense and long 


range bomber forces. 


7. <Although there have been indications that the eventual development 
of a high seas fleet (or fleets) is a Soviet intention, its early accomplish 
ment is probibited by inexperience, lack of shipbuilding capacity, and the 
higher priority of other undertakings. Even were these hindrances overcome, 
geography handicaps the Soviet Union as a= naval power, since naval forces on 
its several coasts would be incapable of mutual support. It is, however, 
within the capabilities of the Soviet Union to develop considerable submarin 


light surface, and short-range amphibious forces. 


6. The inéastrial development, which competes with the armed forces fc 
manpower, is, of course, intended to eushance the overall Soviet war potentis 
Beyond that, intensive effort will be devoted to the development of special 
weapons, with particular reference to guided missiles and the atomic vomb. 
Some reports suggest that the Soviets may already have an atomic bomb of sor 
Or at least the capability to produce # large atomic explosion. In any case 
& maximum effort will be made to produce a practical bomb in quantity at the 
earliest possible date. 
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assured by the Soviet-created SED Party, which was formed by forcibly 

merging the Socialist and Communist Parties. The effectiveness oi 

Soviet control is evidenced by the recent affirmative vote on the nation- 

alization of property in Saxony, em ~ Be t t 
complete nationalizatt x: 


cial and industrial property in the US sense of the term can be said to be 
non-existent. It is particularly noteworthy that these developments in 

the Soviet Zone have taken place in large measure while the Allied Con- 
test Setteetiies avee Sean ccustlietig eatinem yocpenty Cooatmest to be 


In view of the need to consolidate the gains already made, it is 
unlikely that the social revolution in the Soviet Zone will proceed much 
further during the next year or two. However, the USSR’s proposals look- 
ing toward the removal of zonal barriers suggest that the Soviets consider 
that their control over Eastern Germany is now secure and that they are 
in a position to launch a vigorous campaign to communize the Western 
Zone as soon as the zonal barriers are removed. 


Hungary's Coalition Under Increasing Tension 


The Hungarian Government's acquiescence in Soviet demands for 
a purge of “fascist’’ organizations and Government officials has produced 
increasing tension between Hungarian lefusts and conservative groups, 
and a near -revolt within Premier Nagy’s Smallholders’ Party. Members 
of the Smallholders’ Party in the Assembly have demanded the resigna- 
tion of the Communist Interior Minister responsible for carrying out the 
Soviet demands. The Minister subsequently agreed to reinstate Govern- 
ment officials who had been prrged, and a final decision on the dissolution 
of Church organizations has uct yet been reached, Nevertheless, Cardinal 
Mindszenty, , 2 leading anti-Communist, reportedly plans to order the re- 
signation from the Government of influential clerics who have endeavored 
to avoid an open brezk with the leftists. Such a step would remove an im- 
portant moderating force from conservative Government circles and 
widen the split between leftists and the Church. 


5. (Continued) 


Meanwhile Nagy has had great difficulty ‘n avoiding an open split 
within his own Smalinolders’ Party, a large part of which opposes his 
concessions to leftist and Soviet demands, and insists upon the expulsion 
of left-wing members as ‘ ‘fellow-travelers.”” Nagy appears exhausted 
and despondent and wouid eagerly give up his official responsibilities 
were it not for his conviction that he and Mikolaczyk in Poland are the 
principal barriers to the Communist sweep in Eastern Europe. 


Nagy’s continuance in office will depend on the Soviets, who, for 
the present, appear determined to preserve at least the form of coalttion 
government in Hungary. It seems likely, however, that Hungary's con- 
dition may soon come to resemble that of Poland, Rumanta, and Bulgaria, 
with an entirely pro-Soviet reeime prepared to tolerate ouly 2 paralyzed 
and ineffectual opposition. Political developments in Bungary after the 
peace treaty is signed will depend largely upon the size of the Soviet 
force left in the country to guard Soviet lines of communication. 


6. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 16 August 1946, Soviet Proposal for Revision of Straits 
Convention; Bulgarian Government Prepares for Elections 
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Soviet Proposal for Revision of Straits Convention 


The Soviet note to Turkey proposing revision of the Montreux 
Conventton is in part similar to last November's US and UK propos- 
als. The Soviet note differs from those of the US and UK in urging 


proved unsuccessful, fortifying 
the Straits (under a British plan) for a last-ditch stand. The Turks 
recently have conducted their first national election in many years 


6. (Continued) 


British strstagic ofl fielda. dsich deintinnns ct Cation tae 
establish the USSR on the threshold of Arab territories which offer 
a fertile field for political and economic intrigue. 


It appears unlikely that the Kremlin will follow up its note 
to Turkey with a resort to armed force, although such a possibility 
cannot be ignored in view of Zhukov’s presence in Odessa and 
rumors of military and naval activity in that area, There seems to 
be no evidence to support rumors of a possible Soviet-supported 
offensive from Bulgaria, since Red Army strength in that country 
is estimated to have been cut from 155,000 in May to 80,000 in July. 
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Bulgarian Government Prepares for Elections 


The Communist-controlled Government of Bulgaria is rapidly 
completing its preparations for the national referendum on 8 September 
and the election of a constituent Grand National Assembly on 27 October. 
Since no important political group in the Government or opposition favors 
retention of the Monarchy, the referendum will result in the choice of a 
republic and wil. represent a true expression of the nationa! will. 


Despite assurances to the US that the elections will be free, it 
is clear ti.a‘ actually they will reflect the wishes of only a small minority 
of the population, The opposition parties will be unable to offer any 
serious threat to the Government. Prominent opposition leaders are now 
scheduled for trial as ‘‘traitors’’ and ‘‘Fascists,’’ while lesser leaders 
and the opposition rank and file have been subjected to increasing ter- 
rorism. The recent compulsory labor law, authorizing the mobilization 
of all persons not engaged in “‘useful social activity,’’ is directed against 
all opponents of the regime, particularly the well-to-do, who are character - 
ized as ‘‘agents of the foreign powers.’’ The purge of the Bulgarian Army, 
formerly regarded as the chief obstacle to complete Communist domina- 
tion of the country, has culminated in extended ‘‘sick leave’’ for War 
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Minister Veltchev and the dismissal of about half of the officer corps. 
Many of the latter are scheduled for political trials. The officer corps 
thus bas been reduced to a “‘hard core’’ of Government and Communist _ 
supporters and the regime has been relieved of the danger of a military 
coup. | 


Despite its effective suppression of the opposition, the Govern- 
ment during the coming weeks will probably make a major effort to. 
dissuade its opponents from boycotting the elections. The Government 

y feels that opposition participation in the voting will make it 
difficult for the US or UK to question the legality of the results. The 
opposition’s only remaining weapon thus appears to be its ability to pre- 
vent such a fraudulent appearance of national unity. 
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7. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 23 August 1946, Soviet Military Policy in Eastern Europe 


SOVIET MILITARY POLi-Y IN EASTERN EUROPE 


Union is engaged in a systematic effort to consoli- 
date ts military iafusnce in Eastern Enropebelore the European reace 
ee ara This effort is oe en oes ee 

ez pt 7 Aft 1 
la their efforts to improve this situation the Soviets have dis- 
tinguished between the nations which supported the United Nations and 
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equipment ve armament industries, they outier from lack of modern 


organization, leadership and political reliability. 
Hungary and Finiand), Soviet policy is chiefly corcerned with eliminating 


Czechoslovakia and Poland) the USSR is giving exiensive military aid in 
general supervision of organization. In the latter (Bulgaria, Rumania, 


armies at present total slightly more than 1,000,000 men, a very large 
those which fought with the Axis. To the former (Yugoslavia, Albania, 
the form of equipment, training, improvement of communications and 
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8. Special Study No. 3, 24 August 1946, Current Soviet Intentions 
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8. (Continued) 


a eel 
E. There are no indications that the Soviets have an operational 
atom bomb. 


I. In spite of the factors outlined immediately above, the Soviets 
might conceivably undertake a concerted offensive through Europe and 
Northern Asia on one or a combination of the following assumptions: 


A. That a foreign war was necessary to maintain the present 
leadershtp in power, in the face of serious internal discontent. 


1. There have been indications of discontent in the Ukraine 
and in the Murmansk and-other areas. There have been a number of 


. That the US was war-weary and would not hold out against 
a fait accompit in B above 
D. That a combination of militaristic marshals and 
might establish ascendancy over Stalin and the Politburo and decide upon 


1, Evidence to date, however, tndicates that the Party 
dominates the military. . 


8. (Continued) 
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9. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 30 August 1946, Soviet Internal Problems 
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9. (Continued) 


were relatively common practices throughout the war and often were 
carried on with the knowledge of the highest authorities. The sudden 
and violent campaign against them may result from the Kremlin's 
desire to disown what has become a widely-known scandal. 


While the evidence outlined above indicates that Soviet internal 
difficulties are serious, there is no reason to suppose that they are 
critical. The Kremlin may be counted on to take all possibile steps to 
correct them, and one such step is to point to the threat of foreign 
aggression. The resulting atmosphere of crisis can serve to stimulate 
effort and distract attention from the hardships of everyday life. 


Should Soviet internal conditions, in the eyes of the Kremlin, reach 
an alarming state of deterioration and the Soviet diplomatic offensive 
fail in its current objectives, Soviet leaders might conceivably seek a 
‘short and easy’’-war in order to strengthen internal cohesion, regain 
domestic control, and exploit their present military superiority in criti- 
cal areas, 
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10. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 20 September 1946, Effect of Demobilization on Soviet 
Military Potential; Effects of Soviet Propaganda 


FOP SECRET. 


* ‘e 
Effect of Demobilization on Military Potential 
The third stage of the Soviet demobilization program was 
completed on 1 September. Seven classes (1922-1928, 


approximately 
inclusive) remain unier arms. Current reports support previous esti-- 
mates that no further substantial demobilization is presently intended. 


‘The strength of the Soviet armed forces is now estimated at 
4,500,000 men, well below the wartime peak of 12,500,000, but well 
above the pre-war norm of 562,000 in 1933. Even with the release of 
8,000,000 men to civilian tasks of reconstruction and development, the 


There are now 1,600,000 & et troops in Europe outside the . 
USSR, and even where forces in Euroye have been reduced, heavy equip- 
ment has been left behind so that it can be manned on short notice. ‘The 
Soviets also have shown a 
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Effects of Soviet Propaganda 


The continuing Soviet propaganda barrage against the ‘‘reaction- 
ary” and “‘war-fomenting’’ activities of the US and UK appears designed, 
first, to keep alive in the US and the UK active opposition to any firm 
policy toward the USSR; and second, to spur the Soviet masses to greater 
effort by raising the specter of imminent patriotic war. 


In its first objective, the undertaking has met with considerable 
success, Many moderate and liberal groups have been so divided over 
the issue of policy toward the USSR that their potentialities for opposing 
Soviet tactics have been at least neutralized. 


The effects of the campaign within the USSR are more difficult to 
appraise. While there is little doubt that it has seriously alarmed the 
Soviet people, scattered reports indicate that it has depressed rather 
than inspired them. po oe Se SS Se Soe 2 
anxious and distressed over the prospect of another war, and bewildered 
as to why the US and Britain should ‘‘want’’ it. The Soviet masses are 
suffering from severe emotional and physical exhaustion, and in many 
cases are bitterly disappointed that the long-promised increases in free- 
dom and comfort have not followed the defeat of the Axis. Ideological 
purges and alarmist propaganda have not checked this condition, and the 
oe a 
as to Anglo-American intentions. 


11. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 25 October 1946, Significance of Personnel Changes in 
Soviet Hierarchy; Communist Setback in Hungary 


Significance of Personnel Changes in Soviet Bierarchy 


The announcement that V. S. Abakumov has been appointed 
Minister of State Security and that G. M. Malenkov has been relieved 
of his duties as member of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet and 
designated Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers, may have 
some connection with reports that Stalin is in poor health and is ab- 
sent from Moscow. If Stalin really is ill, any present jockeying for 
position among members of the Kremlin’s ruling clique may foreshadow 
a serious rivalry among possible successors. 


Little is known of Abakumov’s background except that he was re- 
portedly chief of the Soviet Army’s counter -intelligence service during 
the war, and has since been Deputy Commissar of the NKVD (now MVD) 
in charge of counter -espionage. The first hint of his elevation to minis- 
terial rank was the prominent position given him at Stalin’s dinner for 
the Czechoslovak Premier on 25 July. His role as chief of the Ministry 
of State Security (MGB) is one of great responsibility, since that organi- 
zation has assumed most of the secret police functions formerly carried 
out by the NKVD. 


Abakumov’s appointment confirms rumors which have been cir- 
culating for some time to the effect that the former MGB chief, V. N. 
Merkulov, had been dismissed irom his post. Some of these rumors 
have suggested that Merkulov had fallen into disfavor. Sut it is equally 
possible that he has been shifted to some other rerc,~nsible work. He 
was formerly considered the right-hand man of Marshal Beria, ex- 
chief of NEVD, who *s now believed to be supervising the Soviet atomic 
project. Merkuiov may ‘ave joined Beria in this undertaking. 


Malenkov’s reassignment is of particular interest in view of his 
apparent preeminent position in the Kremlin’s inner circle. He has often 
been mentionei as the candidate most favored to succeed Stalin. He has 
for some time held the positions of Secretary and Director of Personnel 
of the Central Executive Committee of the Communist Party--positions 

le to those which Stalin held at Lenin’s death. While there is 
no evidence that Malenkov has been removed from these key positions, 
a report from a usually reliable source indicates that he has fallen into 
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disfavor. Such a possibility takes on added weight from the fact that 


Communist Setback in Bungary 


Premier Nagy’s majority Smallholders Party appears to have 
won its latest behind-the-scenes struggle for political power with the 
leftist parties and to have averted temporarily any further Soviet domi- 
nation of Hungary. : . 


Since the formation of the present coalition Government, Nagy, 
despite his Party's 60% majority, has compromised both with the right 
wing in his Party, which resents Communist participation in the Govern- 
ment,-and with the Communists. The latter have relied on the presence 
of the Soviets to extend their influence in the Government far 
that justified by their popular vote (16% of the total) in the last elections. 
Although s middle-of-the-road policy has resulted in numerous - 
political crises, Hungary has been far more successful than other sate!- 
lite states in maintaining a degree of independence from Soviet control. 
The Soviets have deeply penetrated Hungary’s economy through the for- 
mation of joint Soviet-Hungarian corporations, but the country still en- 
joys substantial freedom of press, religion and political activity. 


The latest crisis grew out of Nagy’s determination to capitalize 
on popular discontent with Soviet failure to support Hungary at Paris. — 
Accordingly he increased his resistance to Soviet influence and encour- 
aged politica: and economic orfentation to the West. It was expected 
that the Communists would retaliate with demands for sweeping conces- 
‘sions from the Smallholders, including expulsion from the Party and the 
Assembly of extreme rightist Smaliholders, and for sweeping electoral 
“reforms.” However, the reluctance of the USSR to intervene in behalf 
of the Communists and of the leftist Social Democrats to support the ex- 
treme Communist position forced the Communists to modify their demands 
to a point where they can be acceptable to the Smallholders. 


12. ORE 3/1, 31 October 1946, Soviet Capabilities for the Development and Production of 
Certain Types of Weapons and Equipment 
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SOVIET CAPABILITIES FOR THE DEVELOPMENT AND PRODUCTION 
OF CERTAIN TYPES OF WEAPONS AND EQUIPMENT 


1. Herein is presented an estimate of Soviet capabilities in the development and 
production, during the next ten years, of certain weapons and equipment, as follows: 


The atomic bomb Fighters 
< Guided missiles Radar 
¢ Heavy bombers Submarines 


* 2. Amy report of this mature is at best educated guesswork. An estimate 
of capabilities ten years hence obviously cannot be based on evidence, but only on a 
projection from known facts in the light of past experience and reasonable conjecture. 
The estimates hereir .e derived from the current estimate of existing Soviet scientific 
and industrial capabilities, taking into accc:ut the past performance of Soviet and of 
Soviet-controlled German scientists and technictans, our own past experience, and 
estimates of our own capabilities for future development and production. 


3. In view of the Soviet Union's relatively low industrial potential, of the evident 
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The selection of those fields in which a maximum effort was to be made 
Salli te qumund to canal @¢ daieeediinn eandiemmen, The comimon &s- 
sumption, supported by many indications, is that every other Soviet program has been 
subordinated to the development of an atomic bomb. *‘ It is not clear that the Soviet 
_ authorities have yet made a firm determination of other priorities. In any case, it must 
be understood that the estimates which follow assume a maximum effort in each case, 
that such an ¢ffort is not possible in every case, and that in some cases actual develop- 
ee 


orities assigned. 
4 Thez atomic bomb. Gur cust tatematién naniling (2 Cle ates 2 manem. 
It is probable that the capability of the US.S.R. to develop weapons based on atomic 


query will be limited t0 the pontitte devdagmans 4f om ehense bani to the cage of 
production at some time between 1950 and 1953. On this assumption, a quantity 
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5. Guided Missiles. 
a. Ground to ground. The USSR is not believed to b= capable of carrying 


production of V-1 and V-2 missiles with increased ranges and some iniprovement 
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in accuracy. The possibility that the German A-9, A-10, and associated missiles 
may be developed to an effective range of 3000 n Jes within the next ten years is 
considered remote.* 


b. Surface to air. The USSR. is considered capable of putting into pro- 
duction by 1950 anti-aircraft missiles of the German Wasserfall or Smetterling 


type. 


c, Air to surface. The USSR. is considered capable of developing to the 
production stage by 1950 a missile of similar type to the German HS-293, possibly 
equipped with a proximity or influence fuse.** Fighter or bomber borne missiles 
with rocket assisted impact power can be expected in quantity within the next ten 


years. 


6. Heavy bombers. The U.S.S.R. is capable of developing and producing by 1948 
a bomber with the approximate characteristics of the B-29, and of achieving a production 
rate of 150 permonth by 1950. By 1951 the Soviets will be capable of maintaining 2000 
operational aircraft of such type supported by a stored reserve of equal strength. The 
development of new types of destructive agents may reduce the importance of bomb 
carrying capacity and make range and speed the primary factors in design. 

- * Fighter aircraft. Within the next five years the U.S.S.R. is capable of de- 
veloping and producing an effective defense force of jet interceptors of subsonic speed. 
Fighter uircraft will be almost entirely jet propelled, but it is considered improbable 
that supersonic speeds will be developed in this period. 

8. Radar. Within ten years the Soviets will have the construction and 
capabilities in the radar field which existed in the United States in 1945. They will 
exploit the use of radar in establishing integrated systems of warning networks. 


9. Submarines. It is believed that the U.S.S.R. will concentrate on building the 
German type XXI boat, since in feasibility of both construction and fur<her development 
this type offers the prospect of most immediate returns. Using German facilities, the 
. USSR. should be capable of constructing up to 300 of these craft by 1950. There- 
after production would be virtually unlimited except by priorities. The USSR. is 
a IS SUe 6 GH ES ENS Se See ea cn Gees OD 


* AC/AS-2 bolas that it is “entirely possible that quantities of 300-mile rocket propelled mis- 
siles . . . will be available to the Russians in 1955.” 


°° AC/AG-2 would emphasize the view thet by 1960 the USSR. will also have stockplled 


“quantities of missiles similar to the German ‘Bomben Torpedo,’ Seesees SES 6 peeaiaty & fe 
fluence fuse, which will have Jethal capabilities against sea-borne forces. 


13. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 8 November 1946, Communist Pre-Eiectoral Tactics in 
Rumania 
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Communist Pre-Electoral Tactics in Rumania 


. The Communist electoral pattern, so successfully delineated in 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. will be repeated with only minor variations on 

17 November when the Rumanian people vote in their first post-war elec- 
tion. The Groza Government, although faced with an opposition conserva - 
tively estimated at 75 per cent of the electorate, is determined to win an 
85 per cent victory. It bas accordingly conducted a campaign of violence 
and terrorism that will mate it impossible for the Opposition to register 
its full strength at the polls. The Rumanian election, therefore, will 
probably reflect the will of the people even less truthfully than did the 
elections in Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, where opposition to Communism was 
neither as well organized nor as determined. 


The Government's extreme measures against the Opposition indi- 
cate the Communist Party’s estimate of what was necessary to insure a 
v< te that woulc justify complete Communization of the country. Under the 
guise of the Communist-sponsored and administered electoral law, large 
numbers of potential Opposition voters have been unable to register, many 
do not yet know whether they are registered or not and those protesting 
non-registration must present 16 separate documents, many of which are 
unobtainable. Communist control of printers’ unions, the radic. newsprint 
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distribution, and censorship has successfully prevented the Opposition 
from publicizing its campaign. The Government has attempted to dis- 
credit Opposition leaders by accusing them of subversive activity and 
subjecting their homes to frequent search. Many are in jail without 
formal charge. Violent physical attacks on Opposition leaders are an 
almost daily occurrence. Communist strong-arm squads, with the 
tacit approval of the police, have successfully disrupted the majority 
of the Oppositioa’s political meetings. 


The Communists have further strengthened their position by the 
now familiar tactics of dividing the Opposition parties and of currying or 
forcing the support of minority groups. Both historical parties (National 
Peasants and Liberals) have dissident groups represented in the Groza 
Government. The Jewish Groups, fearful of the growing anti-Semitism 
in Rumania, have promised their 200,000 votes to the Government Bloc 
in return for substantial concessions. The Communists, in their des- 
perate search for support, have even allowed several former fascist 
Iron Guard leaders to retain prominent Government positions. For the 
first time in Rumania’s history, the Army, now ‘‘revitalized,’’ will vote 
(with obvious results, despite reliable reports that the individual Ruma- 
nian soldier has not accepted Communist ideology). 


Election day wil’ probably be quiet. Opposition leaders admit 
their impotence to combat a reign of terror which on that day will be 
backed by the Army, the secret police, the militia and an estimated 
10,000 armed Communist reservists specially called up for the occasion. 


14. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 13 December 1946, Communist Maneuvers in Hungary 
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exists that the Communists and the Soviets are deliberately obstructing 
the country’s economic rehal'litation in order to capitalize on the result- 
ing unrest. 


The Communist plan to divide and rule has partially succeeded. 
President Tildy and Premier Nagy, both Smallholder leaders, reported- 
ly disagree as to what concessions must make to the Commuaists 


nist pressure would be as detrimental to the Smallholders’ Party as 

any possible Soviet retaliation. Nagy also believes that the Communists 
ait may be biuffing, since (1) they would probably not risk a fair test of 

: strength at the polls; (2) they are as anxious as the Smallholders to main- 


however, the Kremlin's attitude will be the deciding factor. Although 
the Soviets will not relax their efforts to strengthen the C 


15. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 20 December i946, The Soviet Outlook in Iran; Soviets 
Reverse Their Tactics in Austria 


| Within a week following their entrance into Azerbaijan on 


had submitted to the Central Government and declared their loyalty to 
Qavam. 


The Soviets are confronted not only with the Azerbaijan debacle 
but also with the greatly reduced effectiveness of the Tudeh Party 
(their chief Iranian tool) and the increased strength of all anti-Soviet 


The Soviets, however, have suffered a serious set-back in Iran 
and to some extent havo lost face in the Near East. Iranian independence 
appears to have heen re-established unless the USSR is prepared to 
resort again to overt action and to risk UN intervention. 


Soviets Reverse Their Tactics in Austria 
The USSR’s tactics in Austria have undergone drastic revision. 


US-supported resolutions which it had hitherto strongly in the 
Allied Council. It agreed (1) to place both indigenous and imported food 
resources at the disposal of the Government foi 
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16. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 3 January 1947, The Polish Election; Possible Reopening of 
the Straits Question 
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‘The Polish Election 


Preparations by Poland’s Communist-dor. sated Government 
for the country’s first post-war election on 19 January differ little from 
those which swept Leftist blocs to victory in Bulgaria and Rumania. The 
Polish Government has flagrantly disregarded the Potsdam agreement 
regarding free elections and has intensified its ruthless suppression of 
all potential opponents. The election results, therefore, are predeter- 
mined. Vice-Premier Mikolajezyk’s Peasant Party, which is backed 
by approximately 70% of the population, wiil probably be allowed no 
more than 25% of the vote. 


Mikolajezyk has waged a determined but futile struggie against 
the now-familiar Communist electoral tactics. These include mass ar- 
rests of Opposition leaders and carididates, restriction of public speech 
and assembly, intimidation by secret police and armed forces, and mani- 
pulation of the electoral machinery. The Government has exploited the 
existence of an active underground as a pretext for its oppressive con- 
trol of the country by secret police. It has also handicapped Mikolajezyk 
by linking him with the undergronnd. 


The certain defeat of the anti-Government forces on 19 January, 
coupled with scarcities of food and clothing,and exorbitant taxes, will 
produce an explosive situation which will challenge the law-enforcing 
powers of the new Goverament. Outright civil war, however, is unlikely. 
The underground, alth<ugh well-organized, is not capable of effective 
action against the Polish Army and Security Police, both of which are 
firmly under Communist controi and backed by Soviet occupation forces. 
More important, however, is Soviet unwillingness to allow widespread 
disorders at this time. Although armed conflict would give the Soviets 
an opportunity to annihilate the Opposition, ii would also endanger Soviet 
communication lines to Germany and would give the lie to Soviet claims 
that the present Government has the support of the masses. 
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The Polish Government has flatly denied US and UK charges 
of failure to fulfil the Yalta and Potsdam agreements. Communist 
leaders, furthermore, probably consider the loss of Western economic 
assistance and good will less important than the immediate risk of en- 
dangering their control of the Government by adherense to Western 
principles of democracy. The Communists’ post-election plans, how- 
ever, may include an offer of surface concessions to the Opposition 
in an attempt to avoid widespread internal disturbances ard to obtain 
some economic aid from the US and UK. Mikolajczyk presumably 
would reject such concessions because their basic purpose would be 
to weaken the Opposition’s ability to resist further Communist control 
of the country. 


Possible Reopening of the Straits Question 


The principle signatories of the Montreux Agreement on the 
Straits (1936} have recognized that some of its terms are out of date. 
No conference for revision has yet been called,however, because of 
Soviet insistence that the Black Sea states alone should control and 
defend the waterways; and Turkey, with US and British support, hes 
refused to enter into discussions on this basis. 


The recent conciliatory trend of Soviet foreign policy, par- 
ticularly the USSR’s non-intervention in the Azerbaijan affair and 


he was considering the of a “ ow 
for the war-time defense of the Uiraits to be undertaken by the US, 
USSR, UK and Turkey 


hand, the USSR maintains tts position, the Turks wili 
have lost nothing by exploring the possibilities; the current deadlock 
will merely continue, 


17. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 10 January 1947, Prospects in Indochina 


Prospects in Indochina 


Since French Overseas Minister Marius Moutet’s visit to 
Indochina. French policy in regard to Vietnam has been committed 
to the “‘restoration of order’’ before negotiating with Vietnam. To 
restore order by force in northern Indochina would require military 
operations by large French forces for a period which the French esti- 
mate at six months to a year, but which would probably extend to two 
years or more. The French have attributed the fanatical Vietnam op- 
position they have so far encountered to the presence of many Japanese 
in the Vietnam ranks. In reality, few Japanese have been found either 
dead or alive in the fighting in Vietnam and French military difficulties 
may more accurately be ascribed to the tenacity and courage of the 
Vietnam defense as well as to the French lack of infantry and experi- 
ence in handling armored units. (Approximately 2,500 former German 
prisoners of war are now unwillingly serving in French forces in Indo- 
china.) 


French authorities in Indochina now believe that extremist ele- 
ments within the Viet Minh League (the political party of Vietnam) were 
responsible for the attack on Fanoi on 19 December which they feel 
destroyed all chances of compromise by its premeditated violence. Ho 
Chi Minh is believed to have come under the control of these extremists. 
though perhaps not wholeheartedly, and he is still held responsible by 
the French for Vietnam actions in the present hostilities. French colon- 
ial administrators in Indochina have expressed the naive belief that the 
people of Annam and Tonkin resent the “terrorism’’ of the Viet Minh 
Teague and would choose a more moderate and pro-French government 
if allowed to make a choice. 


When order is restored. the French hope to establish a govern- 
ment in Vietnam which will permit French control of Indochinese foreign 
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relations and which would consent to a separate state in Cochin-China. 
Such a government would be powerless to enforce’its authority in North- 
ern Indcechina in the face of extremist resistance and popular contempt 
for its puppet status. The continued instability of Northern Indochina 
under such circumstances would spread to Southern Indochina and would 
threaten French control ia Laos and Cambodia. 


Leaders of Free Laos and Free Cambodian groups in conjunc- 
tion with Vietnam representatives in Bangxok have issued a memorandum 
calling for UN intervention in the present situation in Indochina. The 
Vietnam radio has appealed for the support of Free Laos and Free Cam- 
bodian movements, and there are indications that these broadcasts have 
received a favorable response. Important Free Laos leaders have re- 
cently left Bangkok for the border territories and may take advantage 
of French involvement in Vietnam to oust the pro-French admtuistra- 
tion in I.aos. Such an expansion of hostilities together with successful 
Viemam resistance to the French would surely encourage extremist 
leaders in Burma, Malaya, and the Netherlands East Indies to stiffen 
their opposition to Western colonial powers. 
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Commanist-Instigated Purge in Hungary 


The Hungarian Communist Party, in an attempt to extend its 
control of the country before the withdrawal of Soviet troups, has renewed 
its attack on the Smallholders’ Party by arresting many of its leaders on 
charges of plotting to overthrow the Government. Neither the extent of 
the arrests, nor the truth of the Communist charges, nor even the degree 
of Soviet complicity can yet be definitely ascertained from the welter of 
conflicting rumors and counter-charges circulating in Budapest. This 
much is certain: the Communist-dominated Ministry of Interior and 
the political section of the Ministry of Defense are arresting all persons 
suspected of anti- Government activity, the majority of whom are right- 
ist Smallholders who were active in the anti-German resistance move- 
ment. The Communists have accused them of belonging to an alleged 
subversive organization (The Hungarian Unity Movement), of plotting 
the overthrow of the Government,and of planning to return Admiral Horthy 
to power. There is little doubt that the Hungarian Unity Movement exists, 
but its members probably do not desire the return of Horthy or the over- 
throw of the present Government. More likely the Movement comprises 
a group engaged in long-range planning to prevent a possible Communist 
coup after withdrawal of Communist troops. 


Premier Nagy’s position is admittedly difficult, Although the 
Communists, as a means of achieving their political aims, have undoubtedly 
magnified the plot far beyond its actual importance, they have collected 
enough evidence implicating important Smallholder leaders to prevent 
Nagy from taking steps to quash the investigation and to make it difficult 
for him even to deny Communist charges that his SmaljJholders’ Party is 
implicated with the accused. There is no evidence of direct Soviet com- 
plicity in initiating the arrests, but knowledge that the Communists have 
Soviet backing will also soften Nagy’s resistance to Communist machina- 
tions. 
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Regardless of the outcome of the trials of the accused, the Com- 
munists have already attained certain primary objectives. Premier 
Nagy’s control over the present coalition Government and his ability to 
resist further Communist demands (see Weekly Summary of 13 Dec- 
ember 1946) have now been weakened. The Communist practice of 
representing, on the basis of fri .mentary evidence, normal political 
differences of opinion as subversive tendencies will also frighten ali 
potential anti-Communist groups into a policy of extreme caution. This 
latest Communist maneuver may, therefore, cause the downfall of the 
present Government, Neither the Rightists nor the Leftisis, however, 
have the strength to rule alone, and the Communists protably do not yet 
consider their police control of the country strong enough to risk another 
election in the immediate future. Some sort of uneasy coalition will 
probably continue, with Communist participation and iniluence consid- 
erably increased. 
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The Greek Crisis 


The fate of Greece may be decided within the nest few months, 
if not weeks. Militarily, a demoralized, under-equipped army is los- 
ing ground to guerrilla forces backed by the Soviets and their satellites. 
Politically, a compromise government of Rightists, through inefficiency 
and political narrowness, is losing what little popular confidence it once 
possessed. Economically, a country unreconstructed from the devasta- 
ee a 2 Se ae ee oe 
and external debt. 


iii tin Witte bine batten tat saath Canine tea onntin. 
less attempts by the USSR, through its satellites and local Communist 
elements, to dominate the country: {1} The presence of British troups; 
and (2) loans, including UNRRA aid, from the US and the UK. Now, in 
the face of an all-out Soviet effort to capitalize on the current crisis, 
British troops (except for a small token force) are being withdrawn, 
and the US and the UK are finding it increasingly difficult to obtain moncy 
to holster Greece's economy. Because of the UK’s own financial straits, 
economic aid from that source may cease completely. 


: Alone, Greece cannot eave itself. Militarily, the country needs 
aid in the form of equipment and training. Politically, Greece's diehard 
politicians need to be convinced of the necessity of a housecleaning, and 
the prostrate Center, which traditionally includes the majority of the 
population, requires Economically, it needs gifts or loans 
of commodities, food, foreign exchange, and gold to check inflation. Of 
these needs, the economic are the most vital. 


If Greece withstands Soviet pressure during the next few months, 


and can contain the guerrillas, the Center, which is ineffectual at the 
moment, may become sufficiently aroused by the increasing atrocities 
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of the Leftists and the continued bungling oi the Rightists to 

itself and to take control of the Government, excluding both the Right 
and the Left, Such a move might be led by the moderate Sophoulis or 
the old republican Plastiras. 


Without immediate economic aid, however, there would appear 
to be imminent danger that the Soviet-dominated Left will seize control 
of the country, which would result in the loss of Greece as a democracy 
of the Western type. 
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EASTERN EUROPE 
Significant Personne! Changes in Soviet Government 


Recent changes in Soviet political personnel indicate a desire 
on the part of the Kremlin to clarify and strengthen administrative 


cultural breakdu.-ns in the Ukraine. 


The appointment of Lazar M. Kaganovich as First Secretary of 
the Ukraini2zn Communist Party surpasses in importance that of General 
Bulganin as Stalin’s successor in the post of Minister of the Armed 
Forces (a change believed to have been an administrative fact for some 
time), Kagancvich, one of the most energetic and forceful of Soviet 


resignation as Chairman of the Council of the Union is expected to 
leave him free for his more important duties as a member of the 
Politburo, the Orgburo, and the Central Committee Secretariat of 
the Communist Party. 


The Communist Party in Czechoslovakia is gradually losing ground 
despite its overwhelming victory in the May 1946 elections. Barring 
direct Soviet interférence, Czechoslovakia, because of the intense nation- 
alism and individualism of its people, will probably emerge as a modified 
Socialist state friendly to but not patterned on the USSR. Particularly 
in the economic field, Czechoslovakia’s orientation toward the West 
should gradually increase. 


Following the country’s liberation, the Czechoslovak Communist 
Party attained substantial popular support by avoiding an extremist pos- 
ition. Subsequent alpaca peuple tee gpd Boag 
the scope of the nationalization program, and to control the police, the 
army, and the press have, however, alienated many former supporters. 
Successful resistance by the Moderates to Communist efforts to dominate 
the country is demonstrated by (1) the refuse! of Parliament to delegate 
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The Social Democrats, upon whom the Communist Party depends 
for the smal] leftist majority in Parliament, have voted recently against 
the Commumists on all major issues and have won decisive victories 
in several labor union elections. A recent split within the Czech Com- 
munist Party over the extension of State ownership of industry beyond 
-year plan indicates basic Czechoslovak opposition 


the limits of the two 
to Soviet regimentation. 

The integration of Czechoslovakia’s economy with that of the 
USSR and its satellites has also become difficult. The 


quantity and quality. Czechoslovakia must, therefore, make up this 
deficit by imports from the West which, in turn, can only be paid for 

by exports to free exchange countries. Barter trade with the East must, 
therefore, be reduced. Because the Communists bear the major respon- 
sibility for the execution of the two-year plan, they may be forced to 
divert trade from the East to the West rather than to jeopardize the 
entire nationalization program. 


The Soviet attitude will, in the final analysis, determine the 
succe: 3 of the Moderates in preventing Communist domination of Czecho- 
slovakia. The Kremlin is aware that strong-arm methods would meet 
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Prospects for Vietnam Settlement 


The difficulties of solving the Vietnam problem: by force have 
resulted in several French attempts to establish 2 puppet regime in 
order to circumvent the necessity of negotiating with the present Viet- 
nam government of Ho Chi Minh. These attempts began shortly after 
the commencement of hostilities in December when the French insisted 
that no conversations were possible with Ho Chi Minh or members of 
his government. Contact was made in Hong Kong with the former Em- 
peror of Annam and Japanese puppet, Bao Dai, as a figure around whom 
a new government. amenable to French influence, might be created. 
At the same time an alternative plan was conceived. which provided for 
the enthronement of Bao Dai’s young son, Bao Long, with a French- 
dominated Regency exercising actual power. Both possibilities are 
still being pursued by the French. and Bao Dai’s former Prime Minis- 
ter is now in Saigon negotiating with the French. 


In recent weeks, the protracted resistance by Vietnam forces 
and the unwavering native support of the Viet Minh Communist-front 
party have forced the French to recognize that Ho Chi Minh continues 
to be popular and powerful. The increasingly critical French military 
manpower situation and the unfavorable international reaction to French . 
policy will force the French to seek an early end to hostilities. Conse- 
quently, F rench authorities are maintaining contact with Ho Chi Minh 
through his representative in Saigon and also through Socialist Deputy 
Fugene Thomas, who recently arrived in Indochina ostensibly to inspect 
local communications. 


Any imperial regime under Bao Dai or his son would lack popu- 
lar support and meet with opposition from the Chinese. The latter pre- 
fer a government which would include Annamite Nationalists as a counter- 
balance to the Communists. Such an arrangement however, could not 
prove satisfactory from the French stcndpoint because the Nationa'‘sts 
are potentially as inimical to French objectives in Vietnam as the Com- 
mun. *%, 


Any Vietnam government which does not include Ho Chi Minh . 
or his more moderate followers will, like the present Provisional Gov- 
ernment of Cochin China. be limited in scope of authority by the peri- 
meters of French military control and will be open to widespread 
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clude Ho and moderate Viet Minh elements, several pro-French Anna - 
mite Catholics, and perhaps Bao Dai as a private citizen. The French 
presumably would find it possible to negotiate with such a government 
and might be willing to concede to it a greater measure of independence. 
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Turkey Weighs its Defense Requirements 


Reaction to President Truman's Speech 


Reaction to President Truman’s speech on Greece and Turkey 
has, in general, been as expected: conservative and middle of the road 
elements have welcomed the statement of a ‘ ‘new US foreign policy,” 
and Communists have attacked US “imperialism” and “dollar 


diplomacy.” 


Some commentaries, while generally applauding the speech, 
contain a significant note of warning. In England, France, Switzerland, 
and the Scandinavian countries, for instance, there is a feeling of un- 
easiness over the future of US-Soviet relations. Some observers fear 
that these countries, caught between two powerful blocs, must review 
their own foreign policy and perhaps eventually choose between them. 
On the other hand, in France, at least, the speech appears to have had 
a tangible effect in encouraging the center elements to take a stronger 
stand against the Commuzists. 


The Soviet Government has so far made no official statement. 
PRAVDA and IZ VFSTIA have attacked the speech, but with no more 
than their customary virulence. The USSR probably has not yet decided 
just what tactics to pursue in attempting to counter the effects of the 
President’s statements. The Soviet satellite countries have followed 
the line laid down by the Moscow press. There is clear evidence, how- 
ever, that opposition elements within these countries have been greatly 
encouraged by the President's forthright words. Indeed, they have 
possibly exaggerated the significance of the speech to themselves, 
thinking that it implies aid for all anti-Communists in the satellites. 


The speech was gratefully received in Turkey and Greece. The 
Turks feel that credits will help them to rehabilitate their economy and 
expand their industry, thus increasing the national security. The immedi- 
ate reactions in Greece have been a new tendency toward political unity, 
a general upswing in morale (except among Communists and the Com- 
munist armed bands, where morale has deteriorated), a new stability 
in the currency, and a general improvement in business confidence. 
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NEAR EAST-AFRICA 


Turkey Weighs its Defense Requirements 


Turkey's stubborn refusal to accede to Soviet demands for a 
dominant position tn the control and defense of the Turkish Straits (and 
for the annexation by the USSR of strategic areas in northwest Turkey) 
has been a major obstacle to the extension of Soviet influence in the 
Near and Middle East. 
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The ability of the Turks to withstand continued Soviet pressure 
will not depend upon the strength of Turkey’s armed forces, because, 
irrespective of the volume of foreign “id, Turkey can never create an 
army strong enough to defend the country against an all-out Soviet 
attack. In the fir ul analysis, Turkey's ability to resist Soviet demands 
will depend upor the maintenance of a heaithy economy as an antidote 
to Communist infiltration, and upon the support of its political integrity 
by the Western Powers or by an effective United Nations. 


The Turkish Government appears to take cognizance of these 
fundamental f>ctors in Turkey's position in suggesting that, before any 
new credits are allocated, a study be made of the relative importance 
of military and of economic expenditures to the national defense. The 
Turks see clearly that modern'zation of transportation and communica- 
tions, and increasea agricultural and coal production, would st_-engthen 
both the military potential and the econom‘c stability of the country and, 
at the same time, improve the prospects for the repayment of the loans 
and the mainteuance of the Government's financial integrity. 
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Soviet Strategy in the CFM 


The Soviet Delegation at the recent CM meeting obviously was 


intent upon delaying or preventing the solution of most of the vital issues 
under discussion. 


A major consideration underlying the Soviet strategy was probably 
the dilemma in which the Kremlin was placed by the announcement of the 
Truman Doctrine. The USSR could not immediately adopt a more concilia- 
tory policy without offering confirmation that the President’s prograr: 
was effective in checking aggression. The USSR likewise could not harden 
its policy without encouraging increased support in the US for the Truman 
Doctrine. Furthermore, the encouragement which the President’s state - 
ment gave to European anti~Communists may hav- icreased the Kremlin's 
concern over its eastern European position and it. etermination ‘5 block 
an Austrian Treaty in order to maintain Soviet forces in that country and 
communication troops in Hungary and Rumania. 


The USSR, therefore, may have considered it even more imperative 
(1) to prolong the unsettled conditions in Europe conducive to Communism; 
aad (2) to encourage the US to expend its patience and energy in a vain 
quest for agreement until forced by its internal economic and political 
conditions to curtail its foreign commitments and to leave Europe to the 
USSR by default. 


The Kremlin now appears concerned over the reaction which its 
obstructionism has produced among the Western Powers. Through diplo- 
macy and propaganda, the USSR seems to be seeking to reassure the West 
by insisting that the achievements of the Conference should not be mini- 
mized and that ‘‘time and patience’’ eventually will solve most of the re- 
maining problems. for the present, therefore, the Kremlin appears to 
be pursuing a dual policy of preventing a European settlement while try- 
ing to keep alive western hopes that such a settlement eventually may be 
possible. 
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24. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 9 May 1947, Indications of Changed Emphasis in 
Communist Strategy 
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EASTERN EUROPE 


Indications of Changed Emphasis in Communist Strategy 


The Kremlin’s concern over the present position of the Commu- 
nist program abroad -- particularly in central and western Furope -- 
is reflected in a recent PRAVDA article commemorating the 30th 
anniversary of Lenin’s “‘April Theses.’’ The article appears designed 
@s a guide to foreign Communist Parties in combatting the US program 
of aid to countries threatened by Communism and the competition of 
non-Communist liberals for working-class support -- considerations 
which the Kremlin apparently believes are sapping the revolutionary 
strength of the proletariat. 


The PRAVDA article compares the current world situation with 
conditions in Russia in April 1917, when the Revolution threatened to 
terminate in a parliamentary democracy. Lenin, recognizing the numer- 
ical weakness of the Bolsheviks, urged that open rupture with the 
Provisional Government be avoided until the Bolsheviks achieved suf- 
ficient power to overthrow the Government and replace it with the 
Bolshevik -dominated Soviets (locai councils). Instead Lenin urged 
(1) a revitalization and consolidation of the Party; (2) an intensified 
propaganda campaign against the Provisional Government and those 
leftist elements which showed a tendency toward compromise; and (3) 
increased efforts to gain control of the Soviets through legitimate and 
conspiratorial means. (Until that time, the Soviets were loosely- 
organized leftist groups with mass support but without centralized lead~- 


ership.) 


The current applicability of this strategy to central Europe -- 
where the Communists are delicateiy balanced between success and 
failure -- is obvious. In accordance with Lenin’s program and experi- 
ence during the Russian Revolution, the Kremlin apparently proposes 
for countries such as France and Italy: (1) intensive agitation against 
their present governments and against non-Comznunist liberals; and 
(2) the development of highly-disciplined Communist cor¢s which, at 
the proper moment, could assume control. Such a prog,’'am is well- 
adapted to the current situation in France where, relieved of govern- 
mental responsibility, the Communists are in a position to threaten (by 
propaganda, subversion, and trade-union agitation) the stability of the 
present Government. Where Communism is less powerful, the Kremlin 
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desires to concentrate on gaining controi of trade unions and other 
liberal organizations. Current Soviet propaganda evidently envisages 
the World Federation of Trade Unions as a primary vehicle of Soviet 
ideological expansion. 


The Politburo apparently has decided that the time has come 
for an all-out offensive, aimed at capturing the leadership of the work- 
ing class, neutralizing the influence of non-Communist liberals, and 
discrediting ‘‘capitalist attraction and deception of the masses.” 
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25. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 20 June 1947, Apparent Soviet Plans in Eastern Europe; 
Further Communist Moves in Hungary 
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EASTERN EUROPE 
Apparent Soviet Plans in Eastern Europe 


The USSR apparently has accelerated its program for the cultural, 
economic. and military coordination of its satellites. Although the Truman 
Doctrine may have stepped up the USSR’s timetabie, «vents of the past few 
weeks are all essential components of the basic plan which the USSR had 
probably intended to consummz:te before the withdrawal of its occupation 


troops. 


As part of this accelerated program, however, the USSR may have 
modified what is believed to have been the first phase of its plan for East- 


and probably Greek Macedonia. The next step would then have been a 
Danubian Federation, comuprising Hungary, Rumania, and possibly Czecho- 
slovakia. it now appears that the USSR may have abandoned this concept 
in favor of a less formal system of control through Communist Party 
channels and a network of interlocking cultural, economic, and military 
agreements and alliances. Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia are 
already linked to each other and the USSR by such an arrangement. The 
recent Rumanian-Yugoslav accord and the apparently imminent Rumanian- 
Bulgarian agreement will enlarge the circle. With Hungary now more 
effectively under Soviet control, SES CHEESY GRY Gidd UO CIQSTIEL CO WOM. 
come an integral rart of the network. 


To the USSR such a network of alliances would have several ad- 
vantagns over a formal federation. A South Slav Federation would be 
separated from the USSR by non-Slav Hungary and Rumania. Inclusion — 
of the latter countries on such a basis would create a larger coordinated 
area which would be of obvious economic advantage to the participants 
and to the USSR. As long as the USSR considers membership in the UN 
profitable, it will avoid any formal federation in Eastern Europe that 
would bar UN membership to the participating states. Moreover, as a 
fermal federation would intensify strong nationalist opposition, the USSR 
probably prefers a less formal arrangement during the present transi- 
— stage preceding outright incorporation of these countries into the 
U . 


. 


The recent discussions in Belgrade among Balkan representatives, 
therefore, were probably merely another step toward Umplementation of 
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the. master plan for the Eastern European satellites. sin tis conn: 
have been held: (1) to draft a Yugoslav-Rumaaian accord; (2) to resolve 
Yugoslav-Bulgarian politico-military problems; and (3) possibly to formu- 
late more detailed plans for intensified military activity in support of the 
Greek guerrillas. The presence in Belgrade of such a large number of 
Eastern European leaders may also have been welcomed 2s an opportunity 
to conduct a war of nerves directed at Greece and to exploit for propagand 
purposes the theme of Communist and Slav solidarity under the aegis of | 
the USSR. 


Further Communist Moves in Hungary 


Since its assumption of power in Hungary, the Communist Party . 
has moved swiftly and forcefully to weaken opposition by the Smallholder 
Party and to ensure political and economic domination of the country. The 
appearance of normal constitutionality has been maintained in order to 
preclude interference from the UK and the US or action by the UN, and the 
semblance of a balance of rower among the political parties in the coali- 
tion government has been preserved. | 


Prior to the coup the Communists tried unsuccessfully to nation- 
alize the four leading Hungarian banks. On 1 June, however, the Council 
of Ministers, by decree, placed thirteen principal banka under state con- 
trol and assigned to each a ministerial commissioner to control its activi- 
ties and to preserve its capital, thereby ensuring complete Communist 
domination of 75-80% of Hungarian industry. The extension to 30 Septembe 
1947 of emergency powers by the National Assembly permits the Cabinet 
Council to continue to govern by decree; the present Communist-controlled 
Cabinet will thus be unopposed in its administration of Hungarian affairs. 
Initial steps have also been taken to avoid a repetition of the Communist 
defeat in the free elections of November 1945. In preparation for the con- 
trol of future elections, Party members have been sent to study electoral 
methods employed in Poland, Bulgaria, and Rumania, and a new electoral 
law is being drafted which will further exclude opposition elements trom 

polis 
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26. Daily Summary Excerpt, 30 June 1947, USSR: Soviet Plans for Exploiting US Aid 
Program 
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CONFDENTAT 30 JUN 1947 


TOP-SEEREF— : 419 
_ EUROPE 
4. USSR: Soviet plans for US aid --Commanding General 
US Forces ma , formerly a trusted 


Communist Party member, that certain Communists among the Soviet 
Forces in Austria recently have been directed by the Party Central Com- 
mittee in Moscow to make a study of ‘US aid, its effects, and how it can 
be made to serve Soviet aims.’’ The Moscow directive reportedly s 
that the US aid program should be encouraged for the purposes of ‘ 
ing and/or eliminating vital materials in America’’ and of creating inflation 
in the US. The achievement of either objective would, according to the 
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directive, “‘be in line with the necessity to destroy our greatest enemy -- 
the US economy and its capabilities.” 

(CIG Comment: In view of the initial enthusiasm with which the 
Marshall proposals have been greeted throughout Europe, the USSR may 
well conclude that implementation of the proposals is inevitable and that 
open opposition would be futile. The Kremlin may thercfore seek a sub- 
stantial share of US assistance for the Soviet satellites, and perhaps even 
for the USSR itself; and it may encourage increased US assistance in the 
hope of depleting US resources and inflating the US economy.) 
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27. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 11 July 1947, Soviet Opposition to the Recovery Program; 
Effects of Non-Participation on the Satellites 


me a inte 


SOVIET OPPOSITION TO THE RECOVERY PROGRAM 


Soviet opposition to a European reconstruction program will be 
demonstrated at the Paris Conference of 12 July by the absence of dele- 
gates from the USSR and its Satellites, including Czechoslovakia. Less 
direct indications of Soviet opposition will be seen in the future in 
Communist interference within the participant countries and in vigorous 
propaganda emanating from Moscow. British support of the program, on 
the other hand, will continue to be strong. French support, now that the 
Soviet position is fully clear, will probably continue strong despite the 
expected domestic Communist opposition. 


The basis for British interest in a successful implementation of 
the US proposals is fully apparent. The UK will benefit immediately by 
eee Sn Cenae oy Oeaeem Capen Senyeeey 
More particularly, in the face of a new economic crisis, the proposals pro- 
vide an escape for the UK from heving to choose between increased domes- 
tic austerity and the applicaticn for another US loan. Both choices are 
politically unpalatable, if not impossible. The UK has therefore seized 
upon the proposals and has been the driving force in constructive action 
to implement them. The clear-cut Soviet refusal to join in the program 
has solidified British support through its effect in uniting the Labor Party 
on foreign policy, particularly vis-a-vis the USSR. 


French interest in the success of a European recovery program 
is as strong as British, but French ability to participate hinged upon the 
strength with which Foreign Minister Bidault resisted pressure from the 
USSR and from French Communists. In order to side with the UK against 
the USSR Bidault had to abandon the postwar French policy of preventing 
an East-West division of Europe. In holding to his courageous decision 
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Soviet opposition to joint action on the basis of the Marshall 
proposals was based upon more than the familiar concept that Com- 
munism flourishes upon economic distress. On this occasion the USSR 
was caught in a real dilemma. If the USSR chose to participate in the 
recovery program, it would have been obliged to sacrifice the ezclusive 
economic controls established in Eastern Europe since the war and to 
permit a western reorientation of Satellite economies into the broader 
European economy envisaged by the program. Such a course, which 
would jeopardize Soviet hegemony in Eastern Europe, was absolutely 
unacceptable. On the other hand, by refusing to participate the USSR 
would violate a cardinal principle of Soviet policy: to permit no com- 
bination of powers without Soviet participation with power of veto. The 
ultimate decision to follow this latter course, Sar = pees Gaps 
to Soviet interests, was probably made in the confident expectation that 
France would not dare to enter the program after Soviet refusal. This 
decision to gamble upon a French withdrawal gained further support from 
Soviet conviction that the US will suffer an economic collapse before the 
recovery program can become effective, and that such collapse can be 
hastened by Soviet non-participation. 


The strength of the Soviet opposition to the European reconstruc- 
tion program can best be measured by the last-minute refusals by the 
Satellite nations to participate. Until the final word was received from 
those countries, there was every evidence of their strong desire to par- 
ticipate. Such evidence of overpowering Soviet opposition gives warning 
that the USSR will utilize every opportunity to defeat the ends of the re- 
covery program. 

_. In the immediate futare the USSR can only resort to a propaganda 
onslaught upon the program, because more overt action (such as a wave 
of Communist-led strikes in France) might weaken the Soviet position 
in Western Europe still further. Two premises will probably be guiding 
concepts in the Soviet propaganda campaign: (1) that the European states, 
because of their rivalries and conflicting interests, are incapable of 


further antagonism among them; and (2) that the US within a year will 
undergo an economic collapse that will make impossible the fulfillment 
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of its proposals and may finally lead to the collapse of capita) im gener- 
ally. Soviet propaganda will thus: (1) seek to inc. ase svspic.on ar_ 
division among the participating states; (2) capitalize upon every snag 
and failure in the development of the program; (3) continue to cast sus- 
picion upon US motives; ee ene eens Se Oe cogueny 
before the program can be fully effective 


In view of the certainty of vigorous Soviet counteraction, both 
Bevin and Bidault have shown anxiety regarding any delay in the effective 
implementation of the prospective program. Bevin is particularly appre- 
hensive lest the USSR should succeed in persuading the participant Euro- 
pean states that it is vain to hope that timely US aid will actually be 


forthcoming. He has predicted that, if effective US support is deferred 
until the late fall or winter, Europe, including France, will be “‘lost.”’ 
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EFFECTS OF NON-PARTICIPATION ON THE SATELLITES 


Non-participation by the Eastern European countries in the forth- 
coming Paris Conference on the Marshall proposals will seriously com- 
plicate the discussicas and will create numerous problems for the Com- 
munist-dominated governments. 


Poland, Hungary, Yugoslavia, and Rumania are in desperate need 
of western economic aid to reconstruct their war-ravaged ecouomies. 
The economies of Czechoslovakia and Finland, while less dependent on 


production, 
of the Polish economy is impossible, is dependent upon the impor? of 
western machinery. Mcreover, Poland's decision will seriously impair 
its chances to obtain a World Bank loan of $100,000,000. The USSR, there- 
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One of the major problems facing the conferees at Paris will be 
the extent to which the countries of Western Europe can count upon the 
continued fulfillment by the Satellites of existing trade agreements. 
Czechoslovakia’s trade with the West is far greater than with the USSR 
and its Satellites. Approximately 7,000,000 tons of Polish coal is com- 
mitted to participating nations during the next year. Yugoslavia, Hungary, 
and Bulgaria also hr ze fairly extensive trade relations with many of the 
western nations. A logical extension of the USSR’s decision--now that 
the lines are so definitely drawn--might well be gradually to sever all 
economic ties between Eastern and Western Europe. Such a move would 
be 2 tremendous short-range detriment to the economy of Eastern Europe, 
and at the same time it would be a serious threat to the success of the 
Marshall proposals. Moreover, it would free the US to make a substan- 
tialty larger contribution in return for economic stability in only half of 
Europe. 
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28. Daily Summary Excerpt, 18 July 1947, USSR: Soviet Reaction to Marshall Proposals 
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in Prague ! ; 
Gchupelen to Messen oan cavdedte euastaianded te Guilin gusceaiiie. 
Communist Prime Minister Gottwald reported that he had never seen the 
Soviet leader so angry. Stalin in categorically told the delegation that Czecho- 
slovakia must withdraw ‘ immediately” from the Paris confereace and that 
failure to do so would constitute a “‘hostile act’’ toward the USSR and a 
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violation of the Czechoslovak-Soviet alliance of 1943. Stalin seemed 
unconcerned over the adverse effect of such a withdrawal on western 
opinion and minimized the importance of Czechoslovak trade with the 
west. Stali seemed especially angered by the fact that prompt Czecho- 
slovak acce, “nce of the iavitation to attend the Paris conference may 
have contributed to persuading wavering Swiss and Scandinavians to 
participate. Source believes that the USSR will tighten its control over 
Czechoslovakia and that Gottwald, in an attempt to re over his prestige 
with the Kremlin, will willingly cooperate in such an undertaking. 

(CIG Comment: This report is accepted as 2 more accurate account 
of the meeting than that in Datiy Summary of 16 july, item 3, in which 
Stalia is represented as speaking with restrained reasonableness. Stalin s 
anger was probably genuine and a reflection of exasperation and discomfi- 
ture in the Kremlin. Kk is to be expected that the USSR will act to prevent 
any similar show of independence by any Satellite, Czechoslovakia especial- 
ly, and that Gottwald will outdo himself in order to redeem his blunder.) 

lin in excellent health --Source also told Ambas- 
sador Steinhardt that the -zechoslovak delegation reported Stalin in ex- 
cellent health and appa atly more vigorous and self-confident than in 1945. 


29. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 25 July 1947, Strategy of Soviet Delay in Treaty Ratification 
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STRATEGY OF SOVIET DELAY IN TREATY RATIFICATION 


Six months after the signing of the Italian and Satellite peace 
treaties, it appears likely that the USSR will postpone ratification at 
least until September and perhaps indefinitely. By delaying ratifica- 
tion of these treaties (all have been ratified by the US, UK, and France) 
the USSR hopes to facilitate consolidation of its control over Eastern 
Europe and to prolong unrest and uncertainty throughout the continent. 


The Truman Doctrine and the Marshall proposals have forced 
the USSR to reconsider its position in regard to Hungary, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria. In the face of a passive Western policr, the Soviet Union 
might have considered its control ir these ccuntries sufficiently strong 
to permit early ratification of the tve2aties without jeopardizing its ulti- 
mate domination. The effect of US aid to Greece and Turkey, however, 
coupled with the Satellites’ desire to share in the US program for Europe, 
has intensified Soviet determination to maintain its extraordinary powers 
of control over theze countries, now exercised through domination of the 
Allied Control Commissions and the presence of occupation forces. 


¢ s 

Although the Dimitrov regime in Bulgaria is sufficiently well- 
entrenched to stand on its own after the withdrawal of Soviet troops, 
the USSR has compelling reasons for not ratifying the Bulgarian treaty. 
Direct supervision of the stepped-up campaign in support of the Greek 
guerrillas would be more difficult after the withdrawal of Soviet troops 
- which both aid in the war of nerves against Greece and Turkey and 
contribute logistic support to the guerrilla bands. The recent arrest 
of Petkov and the terrorist campaign against other Agrarian Party 
leaders indicate the advantages to the USSR of consolidating its control 
prior to ratification. Had these actions been taken after ratification, 
the Soviet Union and the Bulgarian Government would have had to answer 
to the UN for violations of the peace treaty provisions. In order to avoid 
foreign intervention, therefore, the USSR will probably delay ratification 
until all vestiges uf opposition in Bulgaria are eliminated. 


Conditions in Rumania also favor postponement of treaty ratifi- 
cation by the USSR. Despite nearly complete control over the Rumani- 
an economy, the Soviet position in Rumania would be insecure after 
ratification so long as King Michael and Maniu, leader of the opposition 
National Peasant Party, remain as symbols of popular opposition to 
the Communist Gove: nment. The treaty will probably not be ratified, 
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therefore, until Maniu and the National Peasant Party are eliminated 
from Rumanian politics, and untii some means has been found to dis- 
pose of King Michael. The absence of any popular demonstration 
against the recent arrest of Maniu and many of his supporters may 
encourage the Communists to hasten their decision on Michael. 


In Hungary, the USSR was confronted with a government dis- 
tinctly pro-Western. The ‘‘coup”’ which resulted in Premier Nagy’s 
resignation in June was the first step in a series of necessary prepa- 
rations for ratification of the peace treaty. New “‘rigged’’ elections 
are expected by September. Even the holding of these elections does 
not, however, presage early ratification because post-election house 
cleaning will still be necessary in Hungary as it has been in Bulgaria 
and Rumania. 


In addition to these political considerations, the USSR needs 
more time to consol:date its economic and military control over the 
Satellites, Partially in response to the European recovery program, 
the need has become more pressing to strengthen economic ties 
among the Satellites and the USSR. Imposition by the Soviet Union 
of the economic controlJs necessary to achieve this goal in the ex- 
enemy states is far more practicable under existing conditions than 
it would be after ratification. Through the Allied Control Commissions 
and with the help of occupation troops, the USSR maintains an effective 
stranglehold on the internal economy of these countries and, by con- 
trolling their foreign trade, can block Western economic penetration. 
Meanwhile, the USSR is using its dominant position in the area to im- 
plement a network of military alliances through which Satellite armed 
forces will berome no more than auxiliaries of the Soviet Army. 


Although ratification of the Italian peace treaty would benefit 
the USSR by forcing the withdrawal of US-UK troops, thus giving 
Italian Communists a freer hand, other considerations militate against 
early ratification. By depriving Italy of independent status, the USSR 
prolongs the existing unrest and uncertainty in Italy and retards politi- 
cal and economic stability. (Italian Communists capitalize upon the 
unpopularity of the Italian treaty by pointing to the “‘quick’’ ratification 
by the US and UK as contrasted with Soviet ‘‘reluctance”’ to ratify)) 
Moreover, the USSR will continue to delay because it is not yet ready 


to implement the peace treaty provisions for the Free Territory of 
TOP-3ECREF 
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Trieste. There is little likelihood that a pro-Soviet governor will 
be appointed for Trieste. The USSR therefore pref>rs to retain the 
status quo in order to maintain conditions favorable to infiltration 
and eventual control by the Yugoslav Communists. 
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30. Daily Summary Excerpt, 2 August 1947, Germany: Creation of a German Government 
in the Soviet Zone 
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4. GERMANY: Creation of a German Government for the Soviet Zone -- 
CIG sources report that the Soviet Military Authority (SMA) has re- 
newed discussions with German political leaders concerning the 
creation of a government for the Soviet Zone, including the Soviet 
sector of Berlin. (see Daily Summary of 1 July, item 2). The USSR 
reportedly desires that the formation of such a government be com- 
pleted by 14 August. 


(CIG Comment: The USSR has denounced the union of the US 
and British Zones in Germany as political rather than economic. 
Having already matched the US-UK bizonal economic administration 
with a central economic administration for the Soviet Zone, the SMA 
would regard the creation of a zonal Government as a logical devel - 
opment. Manifestly such 2 Government could readily be converted 
into a Soviet satellite state in Germany, its nominal independence 
exerting considerable attraction upon Germans in the Western Zones. 
That further step, however, would compromise the USSR’s present 
effective pose as the champion of German unity in opposition to 
separation and partition. It is not likely to be taken unless and until 
the CFM meeting in November proves unification on Soviet terms 
to be impossible and partition an accomplished fact perversely 
attributable to Western ‘‘imperialism:’) 
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THE MILITARY AND POLITICAL CHAIN OF COMMAND IN COMMUNST GREECE 


The military and political chain of command from the USSR to the Greek Communists 
is shown in the accompanying chart. Although the chart is partly conjectural, as certain in- 
formation can not be confirmed and some omissions may have been made, it is essentially an 
accurate picture of the Communist organization for Greece. The chart is largeiy self- 
explanatory, but several of the boxes may require comment. 


Balkan Confederation. No formal organization is known to exist. It is probable, however, 
that a close working agreement between Yugoslavia and Bulgaria has been established to implement 
designs on Greek Macedonia and Thrace. A “‘Balkan Council’’ (including Greek members) has been 
reported as meeting at Skolpje. 

Bitolj. The actual location of General Dapchevich’s headquarters is not certain. Bitolj is, 
however, a transportation and communication center for military movements. General Dapchevich 
is not a formally trained soldier, but by virtue of partisan experience in Spain and occupied Yugo- 
slavia has become an expert in guerrilla warfare. He was in command of the Yugoslav 4th Army 
when it entered Trieste. 

NOF. These units, active during the war, have been de-emphasized by Tito because of 
lingering NOF sentiment for an autonomous Macedonia which would be independent of Yugoslavi. 
Recently, at Skolpje, Macedonian autonomists have been tried and condemned as traitors. 

Para-legal Central Committee. This is composed of at least one Yugoslav, two Bulgarians, 
and two Albanians. The KKE (Greek Communist Party) Central Committee ts still legal in Greece. 

Speciai Anti-US Aid Deuxieme Bureau. Composed mostly of non-Greeks, its sole object 
OO ee ee ee eee ae ee oe See. 

for tt m of Cyprus. This committee was organized to harass the 
British and to divert attention from the promises of territorial concessions in northern Greece 
which have been made by Greek Communists to the Satellites. 

EOSSA,. This unit expioits disaffection in the Greek National Army. The government has 
been forced to segregate in labor batallions many soldiers of doubtful loyalty. 

ERGAS, This Greek Communist labor organization works in close liaison with French 
labor leaders. 


EAM Front. In addition to the five parties of the EAM Front, the two leading socialist 
parties of Greece are under the domination of KKE. 
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32. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 29 August 1947, Soviet Intentions in Austria 
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SOVIET INTENTIONS IN AUSTRIA 


The US economic program in Austria is unlikely to bring 
about any major changes in Soviet policy. The USSR will continue 
to promote political and economic unrest both as a means of im- 
mediately increasing its influence and of ultimately forcing Austria 
into the Soviet orbit. Meanwhile, the USSR, in attempting to counter - 
act the benefits to Austria of Western assistance, may be 
to: (1) continue to delay the Austrian treaty and thus weaken the 
national economy by prolonging the four-power occupation; (2) 
tighten control over the industries and resources of eastern Austria, 
linking them with the economy of the Soviet Satellites; and (3) place 
greater restrictions on both inter-zonal trade and trade between 
Austria and the Soviet Satellites. The USSR apparently acts on the 
assumption that the Austrian Government will eventually be willing 
‘o acquiesce to these Soviet demands, if only to rid the country of 
the occupation troops. ; 


In addition to this economic and political pressure, the USSR 
will attemrt to draw Austria into an eastward orientation by improv- 
ing the position of the smali Austrien Communist Party. With Soviet 
backing the Austrian Communists will probably be able to break the 
Socialist hold on organized labor in plants controlled by the USSR. 
Furthermore, there may be an increase in Communist -directed 
strikes, sabotage, and unrest throughout Austria. 


Should the Kremlin decide that these measures are inadequate, 


control of the Government without vigorous Soviet help. 
‘The USSR probably does not, however, desire partition at the 


present time. The Soviet Union now enjoys most of the economic 
and at least some of the political advantages which could 


resources, and camot be deprived of these properties except by its 
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own agreement. Furthermore, from the Soviet of view there 
are several objections to complete partition: (1) eastern Austria 

is dependent in part on Western Europe for coal and machinery 

and on the US for relief; (2) partition would probably damage Soviet 
chances of absorbing all of Austria because it would forfeit western 
Austria to the US, UK, and France; and (3) partition would unneces- 
sarily provoke the US as further indication of Soviet expansionism. 


For the present, thereiore, the USSR will probably continue 


the present policy of exploiting its zone of occupation to the detri- 
ment of the Austrian economy. Meanwhile, Communist propaganda 


control provisions of the program; (2) in extending aid, the US . 
wishes to exploit Austria s economic weakness by subjecting the 
country to capitalist control; 0 Aastets '» Gepentunte of fis Work 
for aid is preventing Austria from enjoying the benefits of normal 
trade with the “‘democracies’’ of Eastern Europe; and (4) the aid 
program is ineffective in rehabilitating Austria s economy. 


If the USSR decides to admit US aid into eastern Austria 
under the US-Austrian Relief Agreement, Soviet propaganda will 
then claim that Austrian independence has been protected by the 
concessions which the USSR has wrung from the US. Meanwhile, 
failure by the US to meet the relatively small relief requirements 
of eastern Austria on an interim basis would almost certainly pro- 
vide the USSR with a convenient excuse to divide Austria economi- | 
cally by banning the shipment of foodstuffs from the Soviet eastern 
zone to western Austria. 
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33. Daily Summary Excerpt, 5 September 1947, Greece: Rumor of All-Out Attack From 
North Discounted 


: eS ——————— 


EUROPE 
2. GREECE: Rumor of all-out attack from north discounted--(_ 


_Jed “preparations for a bulky and bitte attack” 
along the entire Greek northern frontier prior to 16 September. 
Source reports that the attack will be launched by guerrillas, assisted 
by the armies of northern neighbors, and that Soviet troops will par- 
ticipate only in the event of foreign interference in defending Greece. 
Source also believes that eastern Turkey is to be attacked. The MA 
comments that an attack on Greece is unlikely at this time, and that 
the report may be a “‘plant’’ in the current war of nerves. 


(CIG Comment: No tangible evidence which substantiates this 
rumor has been received to date. While an increase in guerrilla 
activity this fal! is highly probable (see Daily Summary of 2 September, 
item 6), CIG considers direct participation by the Albanian, Yugoslav, 
and Bulgarian armies unlikely. Such action would obviously have far- 
reaching international repercussions and might even involve the USSR 
in a world war for which it is unprepared. The likelihood of direct 
participation by Soviet troops in Greece or Turkey at this time is 
60 remote that it need not seriously be considered ) 
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34. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 5 September 1947, Soviet Efforts to Strengthen Position in 
Germany 


aaa 


SOVIET EFFORTS TO STRENGTHEN POSITION IN GERMANY 


In the weeks remaining before the Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters (CFM) meets in November, the USSR will endeavor to strengthen 
its position in Ger aany in order to gain a strong bargaining position, 
vis-a-vis the Western Powers. Such maneuvers will also enable the 
USSR to take advantage of the almost certain failure of the conference. 
The USSR has undertaken a ruthless exploitation of the Soviet Zone 
for essential goods, capital equipment, and dollar exchange credits. 
The allocation for Soviet use or sale on foreign markets of 90% of 
current industrial production, renewed reparations dismantlings, 
and a higher export quota of lignite c»al{for which the Zone receives 
$1.25 per ton in marks and which is resold on the forcign market 
for $15.00 per ton in dollars) are some of the curient means to this 

end, 


In the political field, the USSR has expanded the influence of 
the Communist front organizations (Antifa) and further restricted 
non-Communist ;¢ rties of the Zone. It has also organized through 
the Socialist Unity Party (SED) an information service (ID) closely 
connected with ihe Soviet secret police and very similar to the old 
Nazi Sicherheitsdienst. Thus the Soviet-controlled SED will have 
command of the Soviet Zone, regardless of CFM decisions. 


In addition to these efforts in the Soviet Zone, the USSR is 
penetrating western Germany. The main line of attack is to extend 
the SED political structure to the west, while,simultaneously, efforts 


and attempt to secure the remov.l of the tv estern allies from Berlin. 


obe 
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35. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 12 September 1947, Jralian Communist Intentioiss 


_TOP SEGRE? 


ITALIAN COMMUNSBT INTENTIONS 


The imminent withdrawai of Allied troops from Italy has 
increased the possibility of direct Communist action to seize 
power and has rendered more effective other Communist methods 
for taking control of the country. Although Communist Leader 
Togliatti this week has, in effect, issued a call to arms against 
the De Gasperi Government, other Communist tactics appear 
more likely under present conditions. 


In carrying out their offensive, the Italian Communists 
have open to them two main courses uf action: (1) sudden over- 
throw of the De Gasperi Government by Communist-sponsored 
armed Sores, following withdrawal of Allied troops; and (2) Com- 


implementation of the program for European recovery. 


By the employment of tactics similar to those used in 
Greece, the first course is within the rea!m of possibility. Al- 
though the Italian Army and Carabinieri have some 200,000 troops 
to oppose approximately 50,000 Communict guerrillas, the addi- 
tion of partially-armed and trained Italian and Yugoslav Comnw- 
nists and fellow-travellers could appreciably increase the strength 
of the revolutionists. Furthermore, redeployment of Italian 
armed forces to protect the Yugoslav frontier following the with- 
drawal of Allied forces would remove certain troop units from 
important Communist-dominated centers in north italy. 


Recent developments within the Communist Party in Italy 


departure of eight members of the ‘‘direct action’’ group for 
Moscow may inicate closer coordination between this element 
and the USSR and consequent intensification of Communist para - 
military activity. Togliatti’s last speech may mean that he will 
go along with the revolutionary faction. 


TOPSBERET 
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35. (Continued) 


TOP-SECRES 


Two factors, however, railitate against Communist revolu- 
tion in Italy. The USSR is unwilling to support directly such a 
step because it might involve war with the US. An even more 
potent reason against it is that tho failure of the European recov- 
ery program, or even failure of the US tu provide Italy with emer- 
gency wheat and dollars during this critical interim pericd, might 
deliver Italy into the hands of the Communists by popular vote at 
the next national elections. If would therefore seem more logical 
for the Italian Communists to await the outcome of the elections, 
scheduled for April 1848, before using sevolutionary tactics. 


The continuation of threats and intimidation is, of course, 
a permanent policy, and any Communist statements regarding the 
necessity for violence can be considered to be made partly for =~‘ 
propaganda purposes. It will be remembered that Togliatti made 2 
a speech threatening ‘‘direct action” prior to *1e Sicilian elec- 
tions in April, and it is certain that the leftist majority in that 
former stronghold of conservatism was created in part by the 
Si-tiians’ terror of Communist reprisals. i we 


Of the two courses of action, the second seems most likely; ©. PD ae soe 
and there is evidence that it has already been embarked upon. ri 
Paralysis of the north Italian industrial section, which is perhaps ” 
second only to the Ruhr in its importance to the European economy, 
through ‘‘spontaneous”’ general strikes could dofeat the operation 
of the European recovery program and eventually throw not only 
Italy into the Soviet orbit, but possibly France as well. The strike 
of 600,000 agricultural workers in the Po Valley, which began on 
9 September, indicates that the Communists are now making every 
effort to bring production to a standstill. 


Communist-sponsored strikes are causing a further dete- 
rioration of the critical economic situation, which has already com- 
pelled the Premier to appeal for emergency wheat from the US in 
order to restore Maly’s essential pasta ration. The De Gasperi 
Government must cope in some wey with the desperate economic 
crisis before the 23 September meeting of the Constituent Assembly, 
when a vote of no confidence proposed by Left Wing Socialist Nenni = *. 
will be discussed. » ih 
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—LORSECREL ° 


Whichever course the Communists follow, their chances 
of success are excellent unless the De Gasperi Government can 
ame liorate the economic crisis by procuring sufficient wheat or 
through successful operation of the European Economic Recov- 
ery program. 


i 


~ 
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36. Daily Summary Excerpt, 20 September 1947, France: Communists Plaa Mass Action 


eo 4, 


SHE C.I.A. HAS NO OBJECTION 
ZO. THE DECLASSIFICATION op 438 
ZHIS DOCUMENT. 


GENERAL = we. (og 


. EUROPE 


3. FRANCE: orarap ete plan mass actign--US Embassy Paris has 
‘received “‘reliable’ reports that Moscow has instructed the French 
Communist Party to prepare for large-scale strikes and other mass 
demonstrations. Moreover, according to a trustworthy source, 
Thorez has warned the Political Bureau that the Party must be 
ready for action ‘‘especially in the event that the Soviet Union is 
obliged to depart from the UN.” 

(CIA Comment: Such acceleration of mass action, presumably 
designed to embarrass the present French Government and force the 
re-entry of the Communists in the Cabinet, would parallel the recent 
wave of strikes in Italy and the country -wide protest against the non- 
Communist Government scheduled for 20 September ) 


Decument No. OGQ 

HO CHANGE in Class. [) { 

() DECLASSIFIED 

Class. CHANGED TO: TS S yO 
DDA Memo, 4 Apr 77 


Auth: ph te . i 7/1763___- 
hin 1- bate: RW sy: GOGO 
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37. Review of the World Situation Excerpt, 26 September 1947, Summary 


SECRET 


REVIEW OF THE WORLD SITUATION AS |” PELATES TO 
THE SECURITY OF THE UNITED STATES 


26 September 1947 


SUMMARY 


1. Among foreign powers, only the U.S.S.R. is capable oi threatening the security 
of the United States. 


2. The U.8.S.R. is presently incapable of military ag “re::ion outside of Europe and 
Asia, but is capable of overrunning most of continental Europe, the Near Wast, northern 
China, and Korea. 


3. The U.8.S.R. is unlikely to resort to open military aggression in present cir- 
cumstances. Its policy is to avoid war, to bu‘'’~ wp its war poten‘'., and to extend 
its influence and control by political, economic, aid psy hological methods. In this 
it is deliberately eee political, economic, and psychological warfare against the 
United States. 


4. The greatest danger to the security of the Unite: States is the possibility of 
economic collapse in Western Europe and tiie consequent accession to power of Com- 
munist elements. 


5. Stabilization and recovery in Europe and Asia would tend to redress the balance 
of power and thereby to restrain the U.8.8S.R. 


6. From the point of view of containing the U.S.S.R. and eventually redressing the 

balance of power the order of priority among the major regions of Europe and Asia is: 
a. Western Europe. 

b. The Near and Middle East (but within the region the situation in Greece is 


of great importence and the utmost urgency, while the situation with respect to 
Palestine is extremely dangerous). 


c. The Far East (but within the region Japan is important as the only area 
capable of relatively early development as a power center ow = the 
Soviet Far East). 


SECRET 
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38. Daily Summary Excerpt, 3 October 1947, Iran: Soviet Troop Concentrations Reported 
on Border 


NEAR EAST-AFRICA 


2. IRAN: Soviet troop concentrations reported on border - 
f 


the USSK recentty movea several infantry regiments, 200 
medium tanks, and more than 10 artillery battalions to points 
near the Iranian frontier west of the Caspian, 

orders have been issued to Iranian commanders to open fire, 
if Soviet troops enter Iranian territory. 


US Ambassador Allen reports Prime Minister Qavam’s 
opinion that the USSR will not atta_k Iran so long as the oil 
proposal is not (definitely rejected but will immediately send 
irregular bands into Iran to create disturbances, and will send 
troops as soon as the disturbances are sufficiently serious to 
provide a pretext for intervention. 


(CIA Comment: CIA believes that: (a) the USSR is not 
planning an invasion of tran at this time; (b) Soviet troop con- 
centrations are désigned to intimidate Iran,as a whole, and to 
give encouragement to pro-Soviet elements of the population; 
and (c) the USSR will inspire disorders in Iran when the Soviet 
oil proposal is rejected.) 
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39. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 3 October 1947, Eastern Europe 


EASTERN EUROPE 


offi : née ‘ : 
Socialist Unity Party (SED) —— are ~ to merge the 
Soviet sector of Berlin with the Soviet Zone following the Council 
of Foreign Ministers’ session in London. This decision seems to 
be predicated upon the Soviet conviction that the Council will fail 
to reach agreement on Germany. The Soviet Zone headquarters 
probably will be transferred to a city less accessible to the West- 
ern Powers. Although the USSR does not intend, initially, to risk 
compelling the other powers to evacuate Berlin, quadripartite 
government will become even less of a reality than it is now. In 
addition, the USSR plans to strengthen the central government of 
the Soviet Zone at the expense of the governments of the component 
states and will maintain the eastern boundary of Germany at the 
Oder -Neisse line. 
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40. Special Evaluation No. 21, 13 October 1947, Implications of the New Communist 


Information Bureau 


SECRET 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE NEW COMMUNIST INFORMATION BUREAU 
13 October 1947 


The significance of the establishment of the Communist In- 
formation Bureau, representing the Communist parties of nine Euro- 
pean countries, may be evaluated in terms of the answers to the 


following questions: 
a. What are its immediate and long-range objectives ? 


b. Why was its ey oe 
extensive publicity? 


c. What will be its immediate effect on Western Europe? 
d. What light does it throw on Soviet tactics? 
e. What is the background of its members? 


The Bureau was probably established at this time with the 
immediate objectives of: 


strengthening Communist control and improving the 
estalibatien of Comnaienitt oeiien tn tho Gutslite eoenes 


coordinating more effectively the operations of the 
Coutteastah pasted to tee tahetline Countian ett Gane ot 
the Communist parties of Western Europe, in order to pre- 
vent European economic recovery under US leadership. The 
Communist parties in the Satellite countries have made tacti- 
cal mistakes and errors in timing which the USSR must re- 
ee fee oe ee 
to the US-sponsored program for European economic rehabili- 
tation. These errors in timing and tactics include the execution 
of Petkov while the Italian Communist leader, Togliatti, was 

before the Rallans the rights of man, and the failure 
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SECRET 


serving notice on the Communist parties in France 
set thin, on wall on Geen ta. cite Gaibion Eeneneen 
countries, that they are not their own masters and that they 
. must adhere to the policies and plans of the Kremlin. 


The Bureau's long-range objectives are: 


a. to expand the organization to cover the European 
confinent and eventually to set up similar organizations 
in other areas; 


b. by expelling the non-cooper. Socialists and 
misguided fellow-travellers from the “‘Democratic”’ ranks, 
to prepare a hard nucieus of ideologically sound Communisis, 
capable of direct action and of reversion to underground 


methods if such procedure becomes necessary. 


The formation of the information Bureau and the accompany- 
ing manifesto of intentions were widely publicized in order to im- 
press the fence-sitters, the waverers, and the opportunists of West- 
ern Europe with the solidarity and vitality of the Communist organiza - 
tion,as opposed to the disunity and inherent weaknesses of the US- 
supported capitalist-socialist world. It was also designed as a decla- 
ration of war against the US-sponsored European recovery | rogram 
and may have been launched with the hope that it would induce paci- 
fists in the US and the UK to revive their activities. This publicity 
is entirely consistent with the Sovict practice of sv- porting any 
important project, once undertaken, with the maximum strength 
and volume of propaganda. 


The immediate effect upon Western Europe, however, will 
be to reduce the voting strength of the Communist parties, particu- 
larly in the approaching elections in France and Italy. The Nationa- 
list pose of these parties has now been dropped, and the leaderr 
stand forth clearly as the obedient servants of the Kremlin. If it 
were not for the threat of an economic crisis, it could be safely pre- 
dicted that the position of the moderate non-Communist parties in 
the governments of Western Europe would be substantially strength- 
ened by the formation of the Bureau. 


secyer 
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40. (Continued) 


Spek ee od fo 
eT Ee 2 


The establishment of the Information Bureau, therefore, 
throws considerable light on Soviet tactics. It suggests strongly 
that the USSR recognizes that it has reached a point of diminishing 
returns in the attempts of the Communist parties of Western Europe 
to rise to power through parliamentary means and thai, consequently, 
it intends to revert to subversive activities, such as strikes and 
sabotage, in an effort to undermine the stability of Western Euro- 
pean governments. This move likewise tends to substantiate the 
contention that the USSR considers international subversive and 
revolutionary action, rather than military aggression, as the pri- 
mary instrument for obtaining its worldwide objectives. Further- 
more, the fact that the USSR has taken this step, so obvicusly 
injurious to the electoral prospects of the Communist parties, prior 
to important elections in France and Raly, gives further confirma- 
tion to the belief that the USSR is convinced of a pending economic 
collapse, first in Europe and subsequently in the US, which will 
provide the Communist parties with an opportunity to achieve their 
objectives through subversive and revolutionary action. 


The delegates who met in Warsaw to form the Bureau of 
Information were hardbitten Communists of long-standing. The 
leading figure unquestionably was Zhdanov, member of the Soviet 
Politburo, former key figure in the Comintern and probably second 
in importance only to Stalin in directing the strategy of world Com~ 
munism. Ex-Comintern officials were well represented, among 
them Djilas, Pauker, and Duclos. In addition, at least twodelegates 
took active and important parts in the International Brigade during 
the Spanish Civil War. The leadership of the new Information 
Bureau, therefore, has the required stature to carry forward, under 
the direction of ‘,e Kremlin, the Communist program of world revo- 
lution. It was probably to create the illusion of freedom from Krem- 
lin control that headquarters were set up outside the Soviet Union. 
Under the circumstances, Yugoslavia was a logical choice because 
of the success and stability of the Communist regime in that country, 
the character and experience of its ruling clique, and its proximity 
to high priority Communist targets such as Greece and Italy. 


The formation of the Information Bureau is the first open 


avowal of the creation of blocs to supplement, and eventually to 
assume, the functions of the Comintern as the Kremlin’s instrument 
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SECRET 


for attaining world domination. In taking this step, the Kremlin 
appears to have abandoned any program of par coopera - 
tion with non-Communist parties and has reverted to the original 
program of expansion by control and support of international revo- 
lutionary Communism. It has taken this step likewise in full knowl - 
edge that it will alienate those Western fellow-travellers and demo- 
cratic elements which have thus far clung to hopes of political 
cooperation with national Communist parties and of a compromise 
between the East and West. 


41. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 24 October 1947, Prospects for French Success in 
Indochinese Campaign 


be _DOksieRa 


PROSPECTS FOR FRENCH SUCCESS IN INDOCHINESE CAMPAIGN 


Even though the current French offensive in northern Indo- 
china appears to have achieved certain limited objectives, the cam- 
p2ign will probably not be successful in forcing the Vietnam Republic 
to negotiate for peace on French terms. Moreover, a consequent 
decline in French prestige m2y weaken the control over native peoples 
in other parts of the French Empire. 


Although French military authorities are holding all publicity 
on Indochina to a minimum and are claiming that the campaign is no 
more thari a minor operation (probably in order to avoid the possibility 
of UN interventior:), larger French forces are engaged in these actions 
than have been committed ever before against the Vietnam Republic. 
The purposes of the French drive are: (1) to cut overland arms- 
import routes between Vietnam and China by establishing French 
control along the northern Indochinese border; (2) to weaken the re- 
sistance of the Vietnam Republic by killing or capturing its leaders, 
by increasing combat attrition of its ammunition and equipment re- 
sources, and by disruoting its communication and propaganda facili- 
ties; and (3) to compe! the Vietnam Republic, as a result, to negotiate 
for peace on French terms. 


Prospects for significant French success in the fall offensive 
are meager largely because the guerrilla tactics adopted by Vietnam 
forces will conserve their ammunition and materiel while drawing 
French forces into mountainous and difficult terrain. The disruption 
of Vietnam communication facilities will probably not seriously 
hamper Vietnam 2dministration and forces because they have demon- 
strated during the past year their ability to operate on a decentralized 
basis and to coordinate effectively the military activities of northern 
and southern Vietnam groups. The French expectation that the Viet- 
nam Government would be willing to negotiate on French terms ignores 
the intensity of the hatred and contempt felt for the French by most 
of the population of northern Indochina. These feelings are not 
associated solely with the Vietnam Republic but would cortime even 
if the Vietnam Republic should suffer grave defeat, None of the politi- 
cal figures advanced by the French or by native groups in French-held 
areas as alternatives to President Ho and the Vietnam Republic can 
command enough povular support to weaken the Vietnam Republic by 
inspiring important defections from it. 
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41. (Continued) 


French militiry authorities have committed their forces to 
the fall offensive, despite these factors opposing their success, 
probably because: (1) they underestimate Vietnam determination - 
to resist; and (2) no French political party can support a move to 
conciliate the Vietnam because such a precedent might lead in a 
direction dangerous to the French Empire. 


if the French fail to weaken the Vietnam Republic by their 
fall operations, the coming of the spring rainy season will place the 
French in the awkward position of maintaining extended lines of 
supply while defending themselves against the mobile operetions of 
the Vietnam guerrilla forces. H the French forces are forced to 
withdraw in the face of such circumstances, they will have expended 
much military eqninment and manvover for small returns, The - 
consequent decline of French prestige will easily lead to wide de- 
fections among the native elements in French-held areas who have 
previously been cooperative. 
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42. Daily Summary Excerpt, 29 October 1947, Reported Soviet-Inspired Military 
Operations in Greece 


“@poOrted © oo Tt reece--US Charge 
in Sofia reports that, according to a reliable informant, the 
Soviet ‘‘master plan’’ at present anticipates the initiation of military 
operations against Greece by tts northern asigtbors on or about 
15 December. According to source, ‘ 
Dimitrov 


had written from Czechoslovakia describing Soviet intentions. She 
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{CORRENTE 


stated that the Soviet internal situation is so “restive’’ that the 
Soviet people must be distracted by a military offensive. 

(CIA Comment: Although there have been numerous uncon~ 
firmed reports of increased movements of troops and arms in Yugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria, such reports probably suggest intensified 
covert military 2id rather than overt operations by the Satellites. 
CIA discounts the above report for the following reasons: (a) it 
is improbable that Dimitrov would write concerning plans of this 
nature in a letter or that any precise information would be trans- 
mitted to the secretary's wife; (b) the reason given by source for 
such Soviet.action is untenable; (c) the USSR is committed by the 
peace treaty to withdraw its troops from Bulgaria by 15 December 
and will probably not sanction overt military operations at a time 
when world attention will be focused on Soviet compliance with this 
treaty provision; and (d) it is still believed that the USSR is not 
ready to risk precipitating a war with the West.) 
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43. ber Summary Excerpt, 7 November 1947, Soviet Preparations to Gain Control in 
reece 


SOVIET PREPARATIONS TO GAIN CONTROI. IN GREECE 


ing those two countries as the dominant military powers tn South- 
eastern Europe. Full development of the Soviet plans is not expected, 
however, until after the London meeting of the CFM. 


Increased Soviet military aid to Yu, oslavia and Bulgaria is 
indicated by reports that: (1) Soviet arms and munitions are being 
sent to Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, both overland from Austria and by 
water through Black Sea ports; (2) the USSR has transferred several 
naval vessels to the Bulgarian Navy; and (3) extensive stockpiles of 
war supplies are being built up along the Greek and Turkish borders. 


Ia addition to preparations for greater aid to the Satellites, 
Communist plans to increase direct military assistance to the Greek 
guerrillas are revealed by recently available reports of secret mili- 
tary clauses agreed upon at the Bled conference last August. Accord- 
ing to these reports, a General Staff of the Central Balkan Council 
has been established unde: the chairmanship of Admiral Rodionor, 
former Soviet Ambassador to Greece. His staff will reportedly in- 
clude Yugoslav, Bulgarian, Albanian, Rumanian, Hungarian, Czecho- 
slovak and Greek-guerrilla officers who will assist in the operation 
of an International Brigade, or a “Balkan Army,’’ consisting 
primarily of Greek, Yugoslav, Albanian, and Bulgariar. personnel. | 
Moreover, recent indications point to the imminent formation of a 
. Civil government in northern Greece. Such a development would per- 
mit more overt utilization of the military forces being organized in 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. 


eetn Game niin ein enero nine ete 
of the USSR to begin withdrawal of its troops from Bulgaria (echeduled 
under the peace treaty to be completed by 15 December), the USSR 
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43. (Continued) 


developments arising from the London meeting of the CFM. Mean- 
while, these activities not only increase the Satellite potential for 
clandestine military aid to the Greek guerrillas, but also constitute 
an effective weapon in the war of nerves against the Greek Govern- 
ment. Finally, these actions serve to strengthen Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria as effective defensive buffers against any “‘imperialist”’ 
aggression from the south. 
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44. Daily Summary Excerpt, 19 November 1947, Germany: Soviet State in Eastern Zone 
Reported Fully Prepared 


4. GERMANY: Soviet state in eastern Zone reported fully prepared-- 
US Consul General in Bremen has been “reliably rnc” 
that the Social Democratic Party of the western Zones of Germany 


has “‘incontestable evidence’’ that a Soviet state in the eastern Zone 
of Germany is already ‘‘fully prepared.’ 


(CIA Comnuent: Although the Soviet Union may have drawn 
up such plans, CIA doubts that it intends to put them into effect at 
this time. CIA believes that the Soviet Union will hold them in 


abeyance for vossible subsequent application as ‘retaliatory 
measures. ) 
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45. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 21 November 1947, The London CFM Conference 


POP-SECRET— 


THE LONDON CFM CONFERENCE 


Hii Since the adjournment of the Moscow ‘Conference of Foreigu 
Ministers on 24 April 1947, subsequent international meetings have 
given no evidence of any change of position by the USSR on the issues 
concerning Germany and Austria which will be discussed at the 
forthcoming London Conference of the CFM. Neither the protracted 
meetngs of the Austrian Treaty Commission in Vienna nor the 
present largely fruitless efforts of the deputies at London to reach 
agreement even on minor matters have indicated the slightest ad- 
justment of Soviet aims and objectives. Meanwhile, the US, the UK, 
and France have reached closer agreement on Germany and Austria. 


The US and British positions on the German and Austrian 
problems are practically parallel: France has been drawn into 
closer accord since the Moscow Conference by participation in the 
European recovery program and by the elimination of the Commu- 
nists from the French Government. Even though deep-rooted con- 
cern over security makes the French position on Germany different 
from that of the US and the UK, and although the French are not 
completely reconciled to the Anglo-American program for raising 
the level of German industry, France will undoubtedly modify its 
position in the interest of Western unity if the USSR remains in- 
flexible at the London Conference . If there is such an outcome, 
_the French can be expected to merge their zone with the US-UK 
Zones and to accept a higher level of industry for Germany in re- 
turn for adequate security guarantees (such as an international 
control program for the Ruhr and Rhineland) and for assurances of 
sufficient coal and coke. 


Fundamental Soviet objectives at the London meeting of the. 
CFM will undoubtedly be basically the same as those the USSR 
pursued at the Moscow Conference. At Moscow, it became evident 
that the USSR sveks to communize Germany as an essential step 
in 2 plan to extend Communist control over all Europe. To carry 
out this objective, the USSR demanded a share in the control of 
the Ruhr, a centralized government of the Weimar type which could © 
easily be scuttled, the payment of reparations from current pro- 
duction (which would have forced the US and the UK to bear much 
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of the financial burden), and freedom for trade unions and ‘‘demo- 
cratic’’ parties to organize in all zones. When the USSR was unable 
to obtain these demands, the Kremlin directed its efforts toward 
keeping the Soviet Zone in Germany economically sealed off from 
Western Europe. Such a policy was designed to reduce western 
Germany to a social and economic morass and was supported by 
the conviction that the US would inevitably have a severe depres- 
sion which would force the abandonment of European commitments. 


Since the Moscow Conference, however, major developments 

have occurred which will hinder the USSR in the attainment of its 
objectives. Chief of these developments has been the inception and 
drawing up of the European recovery program. Nearly as signifi- 
_cant, however, has been the stiffening in attitude toward the USSR 
of the western participants in the CFM. Because of these develop- 
ments, the USSR now is confronted with the imminent prospect of 
the unification of the three western zones in Germany and a con- 
sequent improvement in their economy. Moreover, the predicted 
US depression has not materialized. 


In recognition of this change in the situation since the Mos- 
cow Conference, the USSR may make certain offers at London which 
will appear, on the surface, to be new and sweeping concessions. 
Svch concessions might take several forms: (1) some scaling down 
os: claims to German reparations; (2) the proposed establishment of 
a central economic administration which will apparently promote 
German economic unity but would also further Soviet political ob- 

- jectives; (3) the offered withdrawal of all occupation troops from 
Germany, which would secure the removal of US forces from Europe 
while merely requiring Soviet units to fall back to nearby Poland. 
Because Austria has been placed at the bottom of the proposed 
Soviet agenda, probably no Austrian concessions will be offered 
prior to acceptance of the German concessions. For these reasons, 
it is likely that any concessions offered by the USSR will be made 
more with an eye to their propaganda value than with any serious 
expectation of ucceptance. The offers would be carefully drawn so 
as to prepare the way for placing the onus of failure to reach agree- 
ment on the US and the UK. 
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_ if these offers =re made and are rejected by the Western 
Powers, the USSR will doubtless ccntinue to maintain the present 
division of Germany, thereby denying to western Germany the 
possibility of exchanging its manufactures for the raw materials 
of eastern Germany and Eastern Europe. The USSR will thus be 
forced to continue a policy which was originally laid down on the 
hypothesis that the US would be crippled by a depression before 
it could make Western Europe a solvent and productive economic 
area. 
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46. Daily Summary Excerpt, 1 December 1947, Reported Communist Drive to Seize Power 
in France -.nd Italy 
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1.R Communist rive to seize in France and Italy--US 

= ———— 
Ja document, which the Jevaluates 

**authoritative,’’ re to a recent special Cominform conference 
in Poland. According to "], the document indicates that: (a) the 
Soviet Politburo is directing a coordinated all-out Communist cam- 
paign to take over the French and Italian Governments by violence 
rather than constitutional methods; (b) although the initial emphasis 
is apparently on the use of general strikes timed to block the opeca- 
tion of the European recovery program, the Communists will not be 
restricted to this method; (c) the campaign is personally directed 
from Moscow by Zhdancv, secretary -general of the Soviet Commu- 
nist Party, through his ‘‘personal representative,’’ Foreign Minister 
Ana Pauker of Rumania; (4) Mrs. Pauker is a member of a new 
special committee in Belgrade- -composed of representatives of the 
Soviet, Yugoslav, French, and Italian Communist Parties--which 
operates independently of the Cominform and will regulate and 


mittee has been assured unlimited means--apparently including 
financing, food, and military stores--in order to carry out its cam- 
paign effectively. 


(CIA Comment: Gab cumnetn, sedntane to Ge sentn 


against 
‘Soviet plans; (b) a Cominform device to stimulate activity on the part 
of the Italian and French Communists ‘and does not reflect any real 
intention to take the course indicated; or (c) an authent'< and accurate 


material outside support. The supplying of such support, however, 
would involve the risk of « major conflict for which the USSR ts presently 
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47. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 2 December 1947, Results of Communist Strikes in France 


@ZOP.SECRET.. 


RESULTS OF COMMUNBT STRIKES IN FRANCE 


The defeat of the crivoling Communist-led strikes in France 
is the result of vigorous and effective action by the Schuman Gov- 
ernment and the growing split in French labor between Communists 
and non-Communists. The Government has gained in prestige through 
its victory over the Communists. Communist prestige and support 
have been correspondingly reduced and the Communists have suffered 
a setback in their aim to wreck the French economy. However, they 
have caused a serious loss in production of coal and other industrial 
products which will adversely affect the European recovery program. 


Although the French Communists have been defeated in their 
first effort to employ against the Government the full economic 
power inherent in their control of labor, they can be expected to con- 
tinue to wield economic power 4 r political gains. Their objectives 
remain unchanged: to wreck the French economy, to render US aid 
ineffective, and eventually to assume control in France. The Com- 
munists probably will not launch widespread strikes again in the 
near future, but they will continue to exercise their capability to 
dislocate the French economy by sabotage and violence. Under 
direction from the Kremlin, they may even engage in such direct 
action as to cause their Party to be outlawed in France but, even in 
that event, they will be capable of disruptive clandestine action. 


In any case, the newly-strengthened Schuman Government 
will face difficult tasks in the months to come. While trying to pre- 
vent further work stoppages, the Government must: (1) seek to over- 
come the serious economic setback resulting from the recent strikes; 
(2) resolve anticipated disagreements between Socialists and Radical 
Socialists in the coalition regarding methods for economic recovery; 
and (3) weather the adverse effects of a hard winter and the 
measures which it must take to combat inflation. If the Governmen:’ 
can succeed in all these respecte, it may be able both to defeat the 
Communists and to remove the of De Gaulle’s return to 
power. If Schuman fails, a Gaullist will become probable, 
and Schuman s vigorous action against the Communists will have pre- 
vented them from forcing De Gaulle to power prematurely. 
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48. Daily Summary Excerpt, 4 December 1947, France: Communists Increasing Violent 


Action 


EUROPE 


4. FRANCE: Communists increasing violent action--C__ 
" has expressed to US Embassy Paris 


his concern over the increasing tendency of Communist shock troops 


’ to attempt sabotage and to provoke the police to militant action. (_. 


“] said that such actions might eventually cause the Government 
to outlaw the Communist Party. ( "] was puzzled by the 
apparent readiness of the USSR to risk driving underground ‘‘one of 
the best-organized Communist parties in Europe’ unless this re- 
flected ‘‘Soviet willingness to face general war in the near future.” 
US Embassy and US Military Attache Paris are skeptical of this con- 
clusion. They consider that(_ ‘perhaps exaggerates the 
present importance to the Kremlin ot the French Communist Party. 


(CIA Comment: In its efforts to sabotage the European re- 
covery program, which is the USSR’s immediate and primary target, 
the Kremlin will be willing even to risk the sacrifice of the French 
and Italian Communist Parties. If these Parties are defeated and 
driven underground, the USSR will have lost no more than it would 
lose by the success of the European recovery program. CIA believes 
that the unexpectedly rapid progress of the Marshall program has 
upset the timetable of the Kremlin and forved this desperate action 
as the last available countermeasure.) 
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49. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 5 December 1947, A Revival of Soviet Designs on Iranian 
Azerbaijan 


that Qavam himself will soon be forced out of office. 


50. Daily Summary Excerpt, 9 December 1947, Korea: Future Soviet Tactics in Korea 


SORHOERRA, 


FAR EAST 


8. KOREA: Future Soviet tactics in Kores~- has been 


of 
Korean ment “‘according to the destres’’ of the North Korean 
people, despite 


in a state of readiness to occupy South Korea with the aid of the 
fifth column. : 


(CIA Comment: The North Korean Peoples Council is now 
preparing a ‘‘provisional Korean constitution’ which would provide 
a “‘legal’ basis for formal Soviet recognition of the North Korean 
regime, CIA believes that the USSR will initiate a series of moves 
similar to those indicated in this report in an effort'to force the with- 


drawal of US forces and to frustrate implementation of the UN re- 
solution on Korea.) 
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51. Daily Summary Excerpt, 13 December 1947, De Gasperi Fears Communist 


Insurrectionary Action 
7 49 
— dia 19 oe 1907 
: 558 
GENERAL | _ ee ee 
t. De Gansert dears Communtet inserrostionss’ actien--According to 


US Ambassador Caffery in Paris, Premier De Gasperi has informed 
the French Foreign Office through the Italian Ambassador at Paris 
that the situation in Italy is very serious and that De Gasperi fears 
the Italian Communists may resort about 20 December to some form 
of insurrectionary action particularly in North Raly. De Gasperi 
believes that his Government can eventually put down a revolt but 
that, if the Italian Communists receive substantial help from the 
French Communists, the Italian Government's ability to deal with 
the Italian Communists would be seriously impaired. De Gasperi 
therefore vrovosed that immediate contact be made between French 
and Italian military and civil epee Com © CSW CO NSES 
the Communists in both countries. 


Caffery has been reliably informed that the French have 
agreed to the © soposal and contact has already been established as 


suggested. 


(CIA Comment: In view of the existing inadequacies in arms 
and equipment of the Italian Army and security troops, CIA believes 
that the Italian Communists at present have the capability of obtain- 
ing temporary control of Northern Italy. Hf the Italian Communists 
receive material assistance from the French and/or the Yugoslav 
Communists, the Ralian Government would probably not be able to 
regain control of North Italy unaided.) 
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52. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 19 December 1947, Prospects for Additional Cominforms 


~FOP-SECRET— 


PROSPECTS FOR ADDITIONAL COMINFORMS 


Despite persistent rumors of the imminent creation in the 
Far East and in Latin America of companion organizations to the 
Belgrade Cominiorm, it is extremely doubtful that the Soviet Union 
intends to set up such overt regional organizations at this time. 


The inclusior ia the Belgrade organization of only major 


membership in a Cominform. A Cominform is neither a loose 
federation of Communist parties nor an organization devoted to 
building local party strength; rather, it is the center for the direc- 


already 1 

Communist groupings, particularly in Latin America, is a possi- 
bility, there would be little advantage at present to formation by 
the Soviet Union of additional Cominforms. Furthermore, it is 
difficult to believe that, from the Soviet point of view, the advan - 
tages of Cominforms in Latin America and the Far East would 
sufficiently compensate for the repressive measures which might 
result from the open acknowledgment by local parties of their sub- 
servience to Moscow. 


Establishment of a Far Eastern Cominform (already rumored 
to exist at Harbin) presupposes a radica! change in Soviet Far 
policy. In the past, the Soviet Union has scrupulously avoided iden- 
tifying the Chinese Commmnist Party with Moscow,and it is highly 
improbabie that the Soviet leaders would, at this time, jeopardize 
the Chinese Communist Party by acknowledging its connection with 
the world Communist movement, 

The considerable current liaison between Latin American 

(especially French) Commwmist leaders, is believed 


and European 
to represent nothing more than normal co-ordination of Party policy. 
The USSR for the time being a‘ least cannot hope to offset the US 
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53. Daily Summary Excerpt, 23 December 1947, Czechoslovakia: Comiaunist Drive 
Expected in January 


id 


4. CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Communist drive --US 


means. He cites three reasons which militate against extralegal 
Communist action: (a) because of their non-revolutionary character, 
the Czechoslovak people would probab'y react unfavorably to un- 
constitotional methods; (b) as Czechoslovakia is the only peripheral 
country with a highly developed industry, unorthodox Communist 
election methods would impair the country's ability to obtain necessary 
raw materials from the West and thereby jeopardize the export of 
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Czechoslovak products vital to the USSR; and (c) President Benes, 
who is extremely popular and highly respected, would strongly re- 
sist extralegal measures. | 
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54. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 30 December 1947, Prospects for Communist Action in Italy 


—OoRaRET 


PROSPECTS FOR COMMUNIST ACTION IN ITALY 


The Italian Communists are expected to instigate in the near 
future a new wave of strikes throughout the country. These strikes 
ostensibly will be aimed to win benefits for the workers similar to 


_those recently granted in Rome and Sicily. If the De Gasperi Govern- 


ment demonstrates weakness in dealing with widespread disorders, 
the Kremlin may direct insurrectionary action before the national 
elections in March or April. 


The potentialities for effective Communist employment of © 
force to further Soviet objectives in Raly remain undiminished, de- 
spite De Gasperi’s recent success in putting down the general strike 
in Rome. Communist capabilities for overt armed action are par- 
ticularly strong in North Italy, where the Party has a large member- 
ship, controls many city councils and labor organizations, and com- 
mands a partisan following estimated at 50,000 well-armed and 50,000 
partially-armed fighters. The Communists apparently also possess 
adequate truck transportation in that region. Against this force, the 
Italian Army and security troops can place only limited strength, 

in arms and equipment. Rightist semi-military forces are 
believed to number only 20,000 at the most, and these are very poorly 
equipped for combat. Such Rightist forces would be more likely to 
impede rather than to increase the effectiveness of the Government 


troops. 


} If the Italian Communists, with assistance from the Communists 
of France and/or of Yugoslavia, should seize control of North Italy (as 
is wituin their capabilities), the De Gasperi Government would probably 
require outside aid to regain possession of the area. However, two 
factors at present apparently militate against an imminent Communist 
coup: (1) the Communists have not yet succeeded in creating a truly 
“revolutionary situation”; and (2) they do not appear to have given up 
hope of winning the next elections. Neither the decision nor the order 
for insurrectionary action, however, is likely to originate in Italy itself. 
Such authority obviously rests in the Kremlin which will presumably 
direct such action as it considers necessary to defeat the European 
recovery program. 
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‘Communists can be expected to exploit the dissatisfaction of the South 
Tyrol People’s Party with the Government's draft legislative pro- 
visions for Italy's German-speaking population. Although De Gasperi 
has not yet been directly charged with bad faith in implementing the 
Austro-Italian agreement of September 1946 (for the local autonomy 
of the South Tyrol), the issue is one which the Government must 
handle carefully lest it increase the Communist following in an area 
where Communist political and military strength already presents a 
substantial threat. Dissident elements among the out! 
could impede the Government’s efforts to regain cunt ol of North Raly, 
in the event of a Communist insurrection. 


55. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 9 January 1948, Growing Soviet Interest in China 


Evidence in the Moscow press of Growing Soviet imerest 
in China may fores a more ¢ stive Soviet roie in Chinese 
affairs, The USSR, however, is noc likely at this to establish « 
a closer relationship with the Chinese Communists. It has 
given rénewed indications that it is not ready to abandon its 
‘correct”’ attitude toward the Nanking Government in favor of 
open aid to the Communists in China’s civil war. Increased 
Soviet activity could, however, be directed toward obtaining 
concessions from the Chinese, including Chinese cooperation 
with the USSR on Japanese peace treaty issues, or the extension 
of Soviet influence in China s border regions. 


56. Daily Summary Excerpt, 14 January 1948, France: Alleged Communist Plan for 


Military Activities 


aaa 


5. FRANCE: 


All Communist for activities -- 
US Anhaaeale Califor in Paris os Soin Som French 
Communist sources e report that the principal task of the 
recent Italian Party Congress at Milan was to ‘‘coordinate 
military activities of French, Italian, Swiss, and Spanish Com- 
- munist parties.”’ These sources say that the strategic plan, 
which is to be placed in operation in case the Kremlin decides 
that the international] situation demands extreme action, would 
place the southern littoral of France under Communist control 
from the Spanish frontier to Switzerland, and inland centers, 
such as St, Ettenne, would become “Soviet bases” connected 
with northern Italy. The informants add that the French and 
Ralian Communists admit that they were recently obliged to 
make a ‘strategic retreat’’ and intend to reorganize in accord- 
ance with lessons learned in the recent ‘‘dress rchearsal’’ in 
France and Italv. 


(CIA Comment: Although such a plan may have been 
considered, it is extremely unlikely that this plan would be im- 
nlemented under present conditions. CIA considers that such 
a program will not be attempted unless: (a) Communist strate ~ 
gists estimate that the French Government is tao weak to re- 
sist; (b) the Communists have gained coatrol of northern Italy, 
from which area the operations in France can be 
supported; and (c) it appears reasonably certain to the Com- 
munist strategists that such a move would not provoke US 
intervention. 
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57. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 30 January 1948, Soviet Policy in Eastern Europe 


“TOP-SECRET 


- Bove? POLICY IN EASTERN EUROPE 


‘ "The. USSK. has recently intensified its efforts to obtain 
direct military, economic, and political control over the East- 
_ern European Satellites, This intensification is revealed in 
‘the rapid conclusion of a series of mutual assistance pacts 
now linking nearly all the Satellites, the signing of long-range 
trade agreements by the USSR with "Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
and the increasing emphasis on the Cominform as the principal 
organ for the implementation of Communist policy in the area. 
The USSR will continue to strengthen its controls over the 
Satellites but will take no action which will either: (1) weaken 
the direct ties binding each individual Satellite to the Kremlin; 
or (2) run counter to the Kremlin’s ~ for ultimate shocngtien -- 
. oe bow Satellites in the USSR. 


e "phe immediate objective of the USSR. 1s the organtaation of 
a unified military force in Eastern Europe for defensive purposes 
‘as well as for possible overt support of the Markos regime in | 
Greece. ‘The Rumano-Hungarian mutuai assistance pact nearly — 

_ completes such a system of intertwining alliances between the . 
Satellites. The recent pacts have differed from those concluded 
prior to 1947 by the USSR with "oland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Yugoslavia, oe they are directed against any attacker rather 
than against ‘Moreover, the USSR is not directly 
involved. The Soviet soviet Un ' therefore, has forged a military 
weapon which will insure united Satellite action in Greece should 
the occasion warrant but will simultaneously minimize the risk 
of direct conflict between the US and the USSR. 


| Although these pacts provide for sweeping eocnemis co- | 
‘ordination between the participating nations, they do not presage | 
political or economic union in the near future. Rather, they 
represent a transitory stage in the development of the Satellites 
as members of the USSR. In audition to providing the machinery 
for the integration of the Satellite armed forces with the Soviet. 
Army, these pacts can serve the USSK as basis for propaganda 
. Gesigned gradually to minimize the traditional rivalries which 
formerly divided, the Eastern European nations. 
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structing consummation of such a plan made Dim 

premature. Moreover, the Kremlin may have feared that annouice- 
ment of a Balkan federation would hasten acceptance of Bevin’s . 
proposal for western European union. ofitions in the Satellite”. 
the USSR probably does not consider conditions in the Satellite - ie 
states sufficiently secure to permit any loosening of the ties - 
binding the Kremlin directly with each country. As long as the ~ 
Kremlin exercises through the Cominform. direct operational 
-ontrol over each Communist Party, unified Satellite action can a 
be achieved more effectively than by delegating this authority | 
to a federation head. 


| In obtaining economic coitrol over the Satellites, the. 
Guleth aaa gate quenter atvantons to proméling tenet Aoveat~ 
Satellite trade than it can by encouraging inter -Satellite trade 
_ through a formal federation. lee ottas 
ments signed by the USSR with Czechoslovakia and Poland 
indicate that the USSR does intend to integrate each Satellite 
economy directly with the USSR. Similarly, Soviet economic 
exploitation of Hungary and Kumania is indicative of the desire 
of the USSR to extract the maximum economic benefits from 
each country and thereby retard the growth of trade between — 
the Satellites themselves. Such a policy, by insuring that each 

*s economy is meshed directly with that of the USSK, 

will facilitate eventual sbeorption of the Satellites into the 
Soviet Unton. 
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58. Daily Summary Excerpt, 13 February 1948, Possible Soviet Plans for Poland 


13 FEB 1988 
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1. Possfhle Soviet plans for Poland--JS Ambassador Smith in 
Moscow believes that the provisiors tn the new Polish-Soviet 
economic agreement for the invest nent of capital equipment 
by the USSR in Poland and in Polis 1-administcred Germany 
reflect a long-range Kremlin deci: ton “‘never to let go of 
eastern Germany’ and to develop Poland as the first Satellite 
to be incorporated into the USSR. Smith adds that “‘if the east- 
west cleavage coutinues and deepeas, the absorption of Poland 
might well take place in the not too remote future.”’ 


(CIA Comment: CIA concurs in the belief that the USSR 
intends to hold eastern Germany and eventually to incorporate 
the Satellites into the USSR. However, because absorption of 
Poland would increase anti-Communist opposition and add to 
the security problem of the USSR, the Kremlin will probably 
not order such a s‘tep until all latent opposition to such a plan 
has been eliminated.) 


This publication contains current intelligence exclusively and 
therefore has not been coordinated with the intelligence organi- 
zations of the Departments of State, Atay, Mavs, ant Ate Force, 
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59. Daily Summary Excerpt, 19 February 1948, © xechoslovakia: Communists May 
Precipitate Crisis 


pane 


EUROPE 


4. CZECHCSLOVARIA: Communists ma crisis -- 
US Chargel ~~ Jim ee tn comm erting tn te current 
political crisis in Czechoslovakia over the question of Com- 
munist control of the police, expresses the view that if the 
Communists regard a breakdown of the National Front coali- 
tion government as unavoidable, they will precipitate it at 
once.{ | believes that the Communists would want to 
utilize trade union meetings already scheduled for 22 Febru- 
ary as a basis for public demonstratiors. 


(CIA Comment: CIA concurs in this estimate. The refusal 
of the Communists to comply with the recent demand of the Mod- 
erates for changes in the police organization reveals that the Com- 
munists believe continued control of the police to be essential to 
their victory in the May elections.) 
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60. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 20 February 1948, Soviet Expansionism in Korea 


‘SOVIET EXPANSIONISM IN KOREA 


The intention of the USSR to establish an independent - 
regime in North Korea and eventually to dominate all Korea — 
» eae F mseewaapae neg AF ata ccatans ner Sepma (1) 


and with Soviet weapons. The ‘draft provisional 
" which envisages a regime remarkably similar 
to that of the USSR, anticipates eventual incorporation of all 


Te quetious of whather to hold a plebiscite in order to vecura 
pee arene prior to the adoption of the constitution and 

to extend formal recognition to the regime 
will probably be deciied by the Kremlin in accord with political 


Despite the veteltee esekblitty tl these day to-day 
tactical maneuvers, the underlying trend in Korea remains 
clear. Soviet intransigence and expansionism are driving 


, 
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61. Daily Summary Excerpt, 24 February 1948, Czechoslovakia: Estimate of 
Political Crisis 


Zaeheere— 


EUROPE 
4. CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Estimate of crisis--US Ambas- 
sador Steinhardt e ve moved so rapidly 


in Ceéchoslovakia recently that the sole restraining influence 
upon the Communists appears to be President Benes’ constitu - 
tional authority and his personal popularity. 

(CIA Comment: CIA believes that the Communists will 
make every effort to preserv® a semblance of legality in their 
drive to gain control of the government. However, the Commu- 
nists are already so committed by their public pronouncements 
and actions that it would be political suicide for them to accept 
a compromise which did not enable them to retain sufficient 

power, including control of the police, to insure a Communist 
victory in the May election.) 
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62. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 


Communist Military and yond Political Outlook in Manchuria 


TOP-SECRET 


COMMUNBT COUP IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The establishment of a Communist police state in 
Czechoslovakia has further diminished the possibility of a 
compromise in Europe between the ideologies of the Krem- 
lin and the principles of western democracy and individual 
freedom. Such a compromise had apparently been achieved 
in Czechoslovakia where Communists and non-Communists 
had nearly equal power in the coalition Government, where 
the majority of the people aprroved of many Communist 
economic policies, and all parties were willing to follow the 
lead of the USSR in matters of foreign policy. The compro- 
mise was shattered, however, by the refusai of the non- 
Communists to permit continned Communist control of the 
police and by the Communist realization that an electoral 
victory was impossible without this control. The coup, there- 
fore, reflects the refusal of the Communists to settle for any- 
thing less than complete control and their conviction tht such 
dominance could never have been achieved under a freely 
operating parliamentary form of government. 


The ease with which the Communists effected the 
coup reveals the ertent to which they had been paying only 
lip service to the freely-elected coalition Government which 
has been in power since 1945. Having won the key cabinet 
posts in the May 1945 elections (Premiership, Interior, 
Information and Finance), the Communists have since steadily 
extended their control of the positions necersary for seizure 
of the government. Dy gainin: direction of the Ministry of 
National Defense through the appoinimeni of General Svoboda, 
a willing Communist tool, the Communists were ale to nevtra} - 
ize the army. Communist command of labor was effectively imple - 
mented through the National Trade Union Organization. Despite 
these basic prerequisites for a coup, the seizure of power by 
net aia.s aan ae 
already gained a majority position in provincial, city, and 
village local governing bodies and had not organized '‘a 
committees ”” seamed dl @aaihbammae Verte sates. 
Through these organizations, the Communists were able to seize 
physical control of all national and local government offices, 
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27 February 1948, Communist Coup in Czechoslovakia; 


62. (Continued) 
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factories, newspapers, radio stations, and virtually every 
important public or vrivate institution in the country. The 
acceptance by President Benes of the new Communist 
cabinet, therefore, represented little more than 2 formal 
acknowledgment of a fait accompli. 


The Communist Party can now stifle any remaining 
opposition in the country. The five representatives of the 
Moderate parties included in the new cabinet have been 
assigned minor positicns and will act as willing Communist 
supporters. The Coranmuaists will liquidate al) effective 
oppos‘tion through a series of “treason” trials and will 
rapidly complete the communtzation of the nation s economy. 


Assumption of power by the Communists wil! have 
a disrupting effect, at least temporartly, on the nation s ecn- 
nomy. For political reasons the Communists will be forced 
to liquidate mony onti-Comrunists from key managerial 
and technical positions in industry, and substantial industrial 
and economic sabotage will undouly edly develop. Because 
the nation s highly industriatized economy is depencaent 
upon the iraport from the West of raw materials and machin- 
ery not obtainable in eastern Europe or the USSR, Czecho- 
slovakia will continue to trade with wertern Europe, although 


possibly on a decreased scale because of the decrease tn 
tatel prodection. 


The Communist coup will have Jittle effect upon 
Cwecaosiovak foreign poitcy which has consistentiy followed 
the lead of the USSR, The coup may, however, have political 
cepercusstons in western Europe. th France, Ralv, and Ger- 
vaany, the existing political divisions probably will u2 intens! - 
fied because the non-Communists will be more determ‘ned to 
prevent Communist participation in the governments of thease 
countries. Meanwhile, Communist morale in western Europe 
will be improved by the Kremlin's success in Czechoslovakia. 
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COMMUNE WVILITARY AND POLITICAL 
OUTLOOK IN MANCHURIA 


ments, the Nationa!ists cannot maintain their present garri- 
sons in southern Manchuria which have been marooned for 
some time. Consequently, despite the recent reorganization 
of the Nationalist command in Manchuria, the Nationalist 
foothold centering around Mukden probably cannot survive 
for 2 period of more than six months without the delivery 
of substantia! outside aid. 


If Mukden falls, National Government influence in 


has represented the Communist program as a crusade for 
the “‘liberation’’ of China as a whole. The Communists 
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anxious to protect themselves from the charge of Soviet 


. Serafnance. 


The Cemraunjsts in Cina are therefore more likely, 
foliotring (heir eesuzantion of full control in Manchuria, to 
establish « politics! structure which will be designed to 
pecome £ component pert of a Communist government of 
Ching. but will have an almost free hand in managing its owa 
regional affcirs. Such 2 sctup would sarmonize wit’ the 
Chinese Communists’ present “border rezicn” sysiern, 2a 
loose governmental structure which has always allowed a 
considerate amount of local independence and thus has 
overcome many regional autagonisms. 
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63. Daily Summary Excerpt, 4 March 1948, USSR: Possible Kremlin Disagreement on 
Tactics 


ESSEretaAt 


_ 


vounmied the a ae seneneeien possible dis- 
agreement within the Kremlin over Soviet tactics: (a) one group, 
allegedly favored by Stalin, desires to consolidate present Soviet 
gains and temporarily settle differences with the west; (b) the 
other group, led by Molotov, wants to press rapidly for greater 
expansion before US aid to Europe can be effective; and (c) the 
Molotov group feels that US preoccupation with the presidential 
election presents ‘‘a golden opportunity’’ for Soviet expansion 
and that Soviet astten should be timed accordingly. 


(CIA Comment: Several unsubstantiated rumors of 
divergent opinions within the Politburo over tactics in the “‘cold 
war’’ tend to support the Prime Minister’s observations, CIA 
believes that a definitive decision by the Kremlin awaits: (a) 
the outcome of the Italian elections; and (b) more substantial 
indications of western, particularly US, determination to check 
penance 
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64. Daily Summary Excerpt, 16 March 1948, Czechoslovaks Believe USSR Willing to Risk 
War 


16 mar 1949 
46 = 
CO pep ABRKEIAL 635 
GENERAL 
1, € l believe USSR willing to risk war--US Ambas- 
Sador Steinhardt has been told * 


that the Deputy Foreign Minister of the Soviet Union recently 
confided in Premier Got dwali the possibility that war will 

break out “‘when the weather gets better.’’ Steinhardt’s in- 
formant gained the impression that the Czechoslovak Cabinet’s 
present view is that the Soviet Union regards the establishment 
cf Communist-dominated governments throughout Europe before 
the fall of 1948 as essential and has decided to devote every 
effort to that end during the next few months despite the possi- 
bility of war with the western powers, 


(CIA Comment: CIA does not believe that the USSR is 
presently prepared to risk war in the pursuit of its aims in 
Europe.) 


Document No. 6 


NO CHANGE in Class. —9 
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65. Intelligence Memorandum 13, 16 March 1948, Soviet Pressure on Berlin 
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cauded in large measure 

Berlin. While ne further rerorte have been received indicating that 
. the USSR has decided to % the Western .fovers from Serlin, the 

recent US, UK, France, Benelux discussione in London concerning the 
‘formation of a West German Stete to be included in « western European 

Unien invite some form of Sovict rewronse stroncer than the sere 

protests received so far. 


Soviet response vill ts timed to follow overt allied implement«- 
tien of the London deciaions, ond will consist of the announcesent of 
plans, such as a plebiscite, for an Eastern Zone “all German state", 

to represent the whole German people. Announcezent of such 
would be followed by ar intensified Soviet caspaign to oust the 
tern Povers from Parlin. The most urgent dangers are: (1) 
"incidents" arising from the presence in Sorlin of young, undisciplined 
troops; (2) egrrevation of the situation by such cerman malco-ceants as 
want an East-West war; (3) any tendency towards war hyster’s or lack 
of firmness and patience on the part of US officials in Berlin. 


0/ BEN ~ by hend DCI to Admirn} ceahy 
Rk. H, Billenkoetter 3/16/48 
Rear Adzirul, USN 
e Director of Central Intel lixence 
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22 December 1947 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 


fhe breakdown of the CFM in London may cause the 

a preeren of intensified obstructionian 

and calculated insu] an effort to force the US and the 
other Western Powers to withdraw from Berlin all representa- 
tives ppt a amall Allied Control Authority \ B py 
f a could create a situat of 


: 
: 


implementat ° , 

great tension which | ‘to armed clashes between 
question and tho Oruts subsequent indefinite ad jourmetit wll 
result in an accelerated consolidation of eastern Germany, 
The USER will «a t to incarparate economic 
systen of its te 


i 
Bk 
1; 
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F 


of an eastern German states’ mol the t 
estab | Qe, sO long an 


in the city. The Kremlin is aware of this situation, 


The Kremlin is mares Spee Bh Me ent quadri- 
eoelians Lintening % end base of tions for intelii-~ 


gece activities in astern yéne ; ‘as 

Coot Pon, gabe edi cpm meg mode Ay lend mt haven. 
Mestera of themselves, the goviei authorities are 
highly sensitive t> the t value of the continued 
presence of US and the Weatern Power forces and the 
guarantees they provide of relative political freedom for the 
residents of the city. 


See 
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65. (Continued) 


SECRET 


The USSR, consequently, cannot expect the US and 
the other Western Powers to evacuate the city voluntarily. 
The USSR, therefore, will probably use every means short of 
armed force to compel these powers to leave the sity. 


These devices may include additional obstruction 
to trensport and travel to and within the city, "failure" of 
services such as electric 4 reduction of that part of. the 
food supply which comes from A. * soviet gene, flagrant violations 


3 . campaign pers 
in jury to US personnel, and terrorization of their German 
Emel 


toree Nestern Power Sosa ment test te 7 


J Cg AT 


of Soviet steetegy slsoshers ¥ in view of 
irresponsible eotion Nag ~ igs A, J 

day-to-day @ will 

Cilensas jetlneden and dipetndion ct ath na persomel in Berlin. 


R, H. HILLENKOETTER 
Rear admiral, USH 
Director of Central Intelligence 
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66. Intelligence Memorandum 18, 16 March 1948, Effect of Reinstating the Draft 


MinebOR RDUM YOR Tie cel URNT 


The Centrel Intelligences scency end tae intelligence 
orguniseations of the Departments of State, ar, Mavy and sir 
Foros acree that if tie Congress peseses « wmiverss] allitary 
truiniag sot and/or + selective service act these neceures, 
taken singly cr together, will act uf themselves cause the 
USSK to resort to militery ection within the next 60 days, 


Ben... 
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67. Daily Summary Excerpt, 17 March 1948, Turks Fear War May Be Imminent 


17 WAR 1948 
636 


46 


SOREN 


2. Turks fear war may be imminent--US Ambassador Wilson 
= lakeen Feaate Gal Secretary General Carim of the 


Turkish Foreign Office is ‘deeply pessimistic’’ over the 
international sttiation, Carim fears that the USSR ts pre- 
pared to begin open war at 2ay time and thet the initial attack 
might be directed against Turkey. According to Wilson, Carim 
reasons that in view of the hardening attitude of the western 
democracies, the USSR will be relatively weaker a year hence 
and would therfore gain by precipitating action now. Carim 
believes that the Soviet armies would quickly over -run west- 
ern Europe and the Middle East. 


(CIA Comment: CIA does not believe tint the USSR 
plans a military venture io the immediate future in either 
Europe or the Middle East.) 


—ftel__ 
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68. Daily Summary Excerpt, 27 March 1948, USSR May Close Eastern Zone Border 
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officials srou southern a] western Thuringia met on 15 March 
at Soviet instigation and were informed of an alert plan for which 
were to immediately. The plan is edly to be 


69. ORE 22-48 Excerpt, 2 April 1948, Possibility of Direct Soviet Military Action During 
1948 


ou va ff 


POSSIBILITY OF DIRECT SOVIET MILITARY ACTION DURING 1948 
Report by a Joint Ad Hoc Committee * 


THE PROBLEM 


1. We have been directed i» estimate the likelihood of a Soviet resort to direct mili- 
tary action during 1948. 


DISCUSSION 
2. Our conclusions are based on considerations discussed in the Encloc'tre. 


CONCLUSIONS 


3. The preponderance of available evidence and of cunsiderations derived from the 
“logic of the situation” supports the conclusion that the USSR will not resort to direct 
military action during 1948. 


4. However, in view of the combat readiness and disposition of the Soviet armed 
forces and the strategic advantage which the USSR might impute to the cocupation of 
Western Europe and the Near East, the possibility must be recognized that the USSR 
might resort to direct military action in 1948, particularly if the Kremlin should inter- 
pret some US move, or series of moves, as indicating an intention to attack the USSR 
or its satellites. 


70. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 9 April 1948, Soviet Walkout From Allied Control Council; 
Diminished Communist Capabilities in Italy 


tion into Berlin seem to indicate that the USSR: (1) has aban- 
doned hope of using the ACC to hinder the present western 
European reconstruction program, and (2) intends to accelerate 
preparations for the establishment of an eastern “German state”’ 
whenever the Kremlin decides that the western powers can be 
a eee oe in this pre- 
paratory phase, the USSR may place the Soviet Zone under a 
“democratic” and “‘loyal”’ German administration, created 

from the Communist-dcminated Peopics’ Congress and strengthened 
by trained Germans from the former Moscow ‘ree Germany Com- 
mittee, Both the presence of the westorn powers in Berlin and 
the functioning of the ACC hamper the realization of the Soviet 
ovjectives and, unless allied determination remains obviously 
ee ee ean a ee See ee ee 
may be expected, (A C oe Cone See Estimate titled “Possible Pro- 
gram — in Western Germany” is now being 


70. (Continued) 


DIMINISHED COMMUNIST CAPABILITIES IN ITALY 


The prospects have sharply diminished that the Italian 


70. (Continued) 


approximately 100,000 ex-Partisans, armed and trained, and 
‘about 100,000 reserves in training. The Apparato has general 
headquarters at Milan and operationa! headquarters in cities 

on the main highway between Milan and the other Communist 
stronghold of Bologna. Communist munitions dumps are be- 
lieved to contain extensive supplies of arms, including armored 
cars, light field guns, anti-tank guns, mortars, machine guns, 
and a few tanks. To increase their armaments, “ue Commu- 
nists would attempt to seize Government arsenals and ammuni- 
tion dumps, and, if unsuccessful in capturing them, would make 
every effort to blow them up. 


In addition to their military potential, the Communists 
possess a powerful revolutionary weapon in their control of the 
Italian General Confederation of Labor (CGIL), which has five 
million workers in industry and various public services. Domi- 
nation of the agricultural Workers’ C~. ’ederation, which has 
approximately two million members, gives the Communists 
almost complete contro) of the agriculture of the important Po 
Valley region; virtual Communist control o° the indusirial unions 
would facilitate seizure by the workers of most industrial estab- 
lishments. The Communists, furthermore, dominate the news- 

paper printers’ union and have infiltrated communications. 
Public utilities, particularly gas and electric services, are Com- 
munist-dominated and could be disrupted in case of revc)ution. 


The De Gasperi Government, however, with control of 
armed forces totaling approximately 336,000 men, would probably 
be able to prevent Italian Communists from taking over the central 
government. Army strength is concentrated in northern Italr, 
and army divisions are disposed at Udiae, Treviso, Milan, Torino, 
and Lucca. Supplementary to the army are the security forces of 
the Ministry of the Interior: 75,000 carabinieri, a mobile reserve 
corps of 16,000 civil police, 80,000 regular members of the civil 
police, 36,357 finance guards, and 5,000 railway police. The 
carabinieri maintain their heaviest concentrations in the north. 
Critical areas, such as Bologna, have been reinforced by special 
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70. (Continued) 


the ground forces. The bulk of the Italian fleet is based at : 
Taranto and La Spezia. The Italian Air Force, with personnel 
numbering 25,900, has about 500 planes, mostly obsolescent, 
of which about 60 are fighters in tactical units. 
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71. Daily Summary Excerpt, 12 April 1948, Colombia: Continuation of Bogota Conference 
Favored 


THE AMERICAS 


5. COLOMBIA: Continuation of Conference favored-- 
US Embassy ega are 
unanimously in favor of continuing the conference at Bogota, 
“‘unless the situation so worsens as to make it physically 
impossible.”’ | 

Reports from US Consulates in Colombia indicate that 
the Government is still making progress toward restoring 
order and that uprisings outside the capital city were rela- 
tively small and soon brought under control. The Embassy 
adds that the mopping up of snipers continues in Bogota where 
damage and loss of life were very heavy. 


A CIA source reports the belief current in Bogota that 
there is no substantiation for the government claim that the 
shooting was the result of a Communist plot, and that the shoot- 
ing was in fact the result of a private dispute over litigation in 
which Gaitan was counsel. The Embassy transmits a report 
that the assassin was employed last October as butler in the 
Soviet Legation. The Colombian Government has announced 
that it has arrested the persons who took over a Bogota radio 
station and that two Russian agents and other foreigners were 
among those arrested. 


(CIA Comment: CIA believes that the Colombian Gov- 
ernment will make every attempt to lay the insurrection at the 
door of the Communists. The reported decision to sever diplo- 
matic relations with the USSR is consistent with such a campaign. 
The weight of available evidence, however, points to the conclu- 
sion that the Communists did not instigate the revolt, which was 
a spontaneous reaction to Gaitan’s assassination, but actively en- 
couraged mob action once rioting had broken out.) 
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72. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 23 April 1948, New Soviet Attitude Toward Austrian 
Treaty; Prospective Communist Strategy Following the Italian Elections 


FOP-SEGRET™ 


NEW SOVIET ATTITUDE TOWARD AUSTRIAN TREATY 


The apparent desire of the USSR for an early conclusion 
of an Austrian treaty has recently led to a definite change in 
Soviet tactics both at the London treaty discussions and in the 
administration of Soviet areas in Austria. Until recently, the 
USSR enjoyed an excellent tactical position in the London nego- 
tiations because of the reluctance of the western powers to 
commit themselves on the economic phases of the treaty with- 
out knowing the Soviet position on questicns of Austrian security. 
The USSR has sacrificed this advantage by agreeing to defer 
the discussion of economic items in order to consider the se- 
curity issues. 


Although recent moves by the USSR in Vienna and in 
the Soviet-occupied zone of eastern Austria appear to be con- 
fused and defensive, they essentially reveal a Soviet desire to 
impress the Austrian Government and the western allies with 
the desirability of an Austrian treaty. Soviet steps to impede 
transportation between the western zones and Vienna, which 
have proved annoying even though never fully enforced, are 
probably intended to serve as a reminder of the capabilities 
of the USSR in Austria, Austrian leaders are particularly dis - 
turbed by the prospects of possible Soviet violence and forced 
partition of the country following a breakdown in treaty nego- 
tiations. 


There can be little doubt that the USSR regards the 
present quadripartite occupation of Austria as unfavorable to 
its designs and considers that forced partition is not a desirable 
solution to the problem. The Kremlin would welcome a treaty 
which would both provide for quadripartite troop withdrawal and 
leave Austria unable to resist eventual absorption into the east- 
err bloc. Although the USSR, through an underestimation of 
Austria’s political vitality and economic potential, might accept 
a settlement which would make it difficult for either the USSR 
or its Satellites to absorb Austria except by armed aggression, 
it is unlikely that the Kremlin will agree to any terms which 
would be likely to prejudice seriously its chances of eventual 
domination in Avstria. 


ofle 
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72. (Continued) 


FOP-SECRET 


- PROSPECTIVE COMMUNIST STRATEGY F OLLOWING 
TRE ITALIAN ELECTIONS 


The defeat suffered by the Communists in the Italian 
election has further reduced Con:munist capabilities for assum- 
ing power and has vastly improved the morale and confidence 
of the anti-Communists in both Ifaly and France. An increasing 
number of left-wing European Socialists and fellow-traveliers 
may now abandon theix Communist association. The Commu- 
nists in western Europe thus are cunfronted with a considerable 
loss in political influence in addition to their already reduced 
capabilities for revolutionary action. 


ROs.€4.. 

Italy and Germany may consequently enjoy a brief 
respite while the Communists regroup their forces and revise 
their strategy. The USSR, however, can be expected to main- 
tain its pressure in Germany. Moreover,it-will probably con- 
tinve its aggressive tactics in the Near East. In Iran, contin- 
uing Soviet pressure may eventually lead to actual intervention, 
professedly based on the 1921 Soviet-Iranian Treaty. The de- 
teriorating situation in Palestine may soon present the Kremlin 
with an irresistible opportunity for greatly expanded covert 
intervention. Although the Satellites contirue to exercise 

’ Caution in their support of the guerrilla forces in Greece, 
they are capable of vastly increasing the scale of their covert 
aid. In Latin America, the USSR can be expected to seize upon 
any favorable opportunities for exploiting local unrest or 
violence. 


For the immediate future, Comamnist activities in 
western Europe are likely to be directed toward rebuilding 
the popular front rather than an early or determined bid for 
power. A Communist drive to recover the allegiance of the 
noa-Communist Left is indicated by these recent developments: 
(1) French Communist Leader Thorez on 18 April called upon 
Communists, Socialists, and Catholics to unite in defense of © 
French ‘‘liberty and independence’; (2) the Cominform Journal, 
reversing its original position, is now professing to represent 
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72. (Continued) 


all workers’ parties, not merely the Communists; (3) the 
German Communists recently voiced approval af a ‘ Middle ~ 
Class Auxiliary’’ of the Socialist Unity Party (SED (SED), which 
might conceivably develop into the long-expected “‘nationalist”’ 
movement based on the ismarckian concept of Russo-German 
cooperation; and (4) the Kreialin reportedly has issued a direc- 
tive to the French Central Communist Committee calling for 

a program of non-violence in western Europe and intenstited 
Caos aa 


Concurrently, Communist  cnetneeatiete wen titiiity 
their efforts to contrast ‘pea ceiul’”’ Soviet intentions with US 
“warmongering’”’ cad “haneahieh Gostone,” Such a drive 
would be designed to win the support af those western Europeans 
who are prepared to seck ‘‘peace at any price’’ and to encourage 
9 suinaation & enaienn, oul enatientaale UA. military prepared- 
ness. Such an intensified campaign would presumably be 
launched in the speeches and pronouncements which tradi- 
tionally are made by leading Communisis on May Day. ~ 


In any event, the Communists are not exnected to relax 
their efforts to prevent recovery in Europe. Defeat of the 
recovery program remains a prime objective ai Compuinist 
strategy. Strikes and indusirial sabotage, conducted ostensibly 
on the basis of iccal economic issues rather than political con- 
siderations, therefore can be expected. Although Communist 
propaganda will continue to impugn US motives in promoting 
recovery, the Kremlin may henceforth moderate its attacks 
upon present western European governments, 


; In Greece, the Kremlin ts also facec with a possible 
reduction of Communist capabilities. Differences between 
Greek Communists and Soviet-Satellite Communists have ap- 
parently arisen over problems concerning Soviet aims in 
Greece and the conduct of the civil war. Greek Communist 
leaders are reportedly disturbed by the failure of the Satel- 
lites to provide the guerrillas with enough aid to halt the 

continuing successes of the Greek Army, and the Minister of 

Interior in the Markos government is said to be distrustful 


~~ 
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72. (Continued) 


FOP-SEGRET 


of the “selfish” policy of the USSR and fearful that Yugoslavia 
may be planning to seize Greek Macudonia. Moreover, certain 
Greek Communist leaders believe that the primary Soviet in- 
tention in the civil war is to wage a long campaign of economic 
attrition against the US and not to effert the rapid military 
defeat of Greece. In view of the successful operations of the 
Greek Army, it is apparent that the Kremlin must decide soon 
whether to authorize a drastic increase in aid to the guerrillas 
or allow their gradual defeat by the Greek Army, 


Although Communist May Day demonstrations in Latin 
America may result in local disturbances, present indications 
are that the Latin American governments will be fully capable 
of controlling any outbreaks. In Mexico, the electrical workers 
have threatened to call a May Day strike. if they are joined by 
the petroleum workers, miners, and railway workers (all 
closely allied with the electrical workers by imter-union agree- 
ments), the resulting strike could cause a general paralysis of 
the country and threaten the stability of the Mexican Government. 
Sporadic violence may break out in Cuba, and possibly in a fev’ 
other countries, though there are no indications at present of 
coordinated plans for strikes or public disturbances. 
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73. Daily Summary Excerpt, 24 April 1948, Reported Soviet Plans for Eastern German 
Regime 


3. GERMANY: Reported Soviet plans for eastern German a 
Headquarters of the European Command in rt eves 


that if the Kremlia resorts to positive action in Germany about 
1 May, the USSR will probably establish an eastern German gov- 
ernme.it with the four powers remaining in Berlin but inopera- 
tive as a controlling or governirg ele aent. The Headquarters 
has received reports substantiating this conclusion; one such 
report suggests that Soviet officials have decided to unify the 
Soviet Zone on 1 May 1948 under a central government which 
will be composed of prominent individuals in the Peoples’ Coun- 
cil of the Peoples’ Congress. The Headquarters expects the 
USSR to give greater recognition and additional support to the 
Peoples’ Council as a possible replacement for existing political 
parties in the Soviet Zone. 


(CFA Comment: CIA believes that the USSR may utilize | 
‘May Day’ as an occasion for accelerating its efforts to estab- 
lish a provisional government in the Soviet Zone, and that such 
action would be accompanied or preceded by increased Soviet 
pressure on the western powers in Berlin.) 
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74. ORE 29-48 , 28 April 1948, Possible Program of Future Soviet Moves in Germany 


ORE 29-48 sugfl 


POSSIBLE PROGRAM OF FUTURE SOVIET MOVES IN GERMANY 
SUMMARY 


1. The following discussion covers a program that might be resorted to by the 
USSR in Gerri.any in .n effort to cause the Western Powers to leave Berlin, to con- 
solidate the Soviet hold uver Eastern Germany, and to extend Soviet influence into 
Western Germany. Until recently this review of possible Soviet intentions was con- 
sidered purely speculative and the program one that would be attempted only after 
tre USSR had conciuded that Soviet interference with the Allied efforts in Western 
Germany couid not be effected by legal international means or through local Com- 
munist subversion. The timing of the individual stages of the program wouid prob- 
ably be conditioned upon the timing and success of Western Power action. 


2. The recent Soviet walkout from the Allied Control Council and Soviet efforts 
to impede transportation to and from Berlin indicate that this program may already 
be under way, and, that while risk of war may be involved, the plan possibly can be 
effected without military violence. 


3. It is believed, therefore, that recent Western Power action may have caused the 
USSR to decic» that: 

a. hope no longer remains for interfering through quadripartite means with 
the production of Western Germany upon which the success of the European Recovery 
Program substantially depends; 

b. the Soviet Zone must be placed under permanent control of a well organized 
German group, loyal to the USSR, and supported by police state measures; 

c. the Peoples’ Congress should be the instrument for the formation of such 
a provisional German Government; 

d. in order to prevent Allied interference with this process of political consoli- 
uation, the Allied Control Council should be abolished, or permanently boycotted, and 
the Western Powers forced out of Berlin; 

e. the new German “Government” should be acknowledged, at a propitious 
time, as the official administration for Eastern Germany, with propaganda pretensions 
to authority over all of Germany; 

f. the Soviet Army should remain as the “protector” of the new Reich pending 
creation of a new German Army, by agreement with this government; and 

g. ‘in an effort to undermine the Western Power program Western Germany 
should be pressed, by all possible methods, to “rejoin” the Reich. 


Note: The information in this report is as of 2 April 1948. 


The intelligence organizations of the Departments of State, Army, Navy, and the Air Force 
have concurred in this report. 
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POSSIBLE PROGRAM OF FUTURE SOVIET MOVES IN GERMANY 


i. With the conclusion ui the London tripartite talks and the decision to consider 
Western Germany in the ERP planning, the Kremlin may have decided that litt'e hope 
remains for the USSR to interfere with US/UK Zone production. 


Three events: the results of the Soviet-sponsored Peoples’ Congress, the abrupt 
departure of the Soviet delegation from the Allied Control Council (ACC) meeting of 
20 March, and the subsequent Soviet efforts to impede both freight and passenger 
traffic between Berlin and the West indicate that at least the first steps in the outline 
of possible Soviet action may no longer be entirely in the realm of speculation. 


2. CIA has believed and continues to believe that the USSR might encourage the 
Peoples’ Congress to organize a future “national” administration and establish a de 
facto Government for the Eastern Zone while propagandistically claimit.g to speak 
for all the country. The Peoples’ Congress partially confirmed this opinion when 
it convened on 17 March, advocated the early establishment of a Government to replace 
the ACC, and evidenced its pretensions to speak for the German people. 


3. CIA has believed and continues to believe also that in preparation for the new 
“government”, the USSR would attempt to discredit the ACC. While the abrupt 
termination of the Control Council meeting of 20 March has not yet been extended 
io a permanent Soviet withdrawal from the Council, Soviet officiais have charged that 
th Western Powers, by unilateral action, have already made the work of the Council 
w. .thliess. 


4. The presence of the Western Powers in Berlin adds to the difficulty of establishing 
a Soviet puppet government in Eastern Germany, because of the “opposition” that 
operates from the sanctuary of the Western Powers’ sections of the city. The USSR 
world consequently desire to effect a Western Power evacuation of Berlin as expediti- 
ously as possible. The Soviet attempt to impede transport threatens to render un- 
tenable the position of a sizeable Allied group isolated over a hundred miles from the 
Western area, and, additionally, to cut off the industrial contribution of the US and 
UK sectors of Berlin from the Bizonal economic structure. 


5. S&) suld the Peoples’ Congress, in fact, set up a “government” of the Soviet Zone, 
and lay claim to “represent” all of Germany, the Soviet Military Administration might 
accord it local recognition as the established German administration and give propa- 
ganda-credence to its pretensions to govern all of the Zones. The USSR and its satel- 
lites might then be expected to enter into provisional political and economic agreements 
directly with this “government”, laying the foundation for eventual formal recognition 
at such time as the USSR considers it feasible to press the puppet government's claim 


to German sovereignty. 
2 sues 
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6. A Soviet-sponsored provisional government which would, in all probability, contro! 
the Soviet sector of Berlin, might attempt by constant propaganda and possibly by direct 
interference in the public utilities affecting the Western sectors to obtain the with- 
drawal from Berlin of Western representation in the event that any still remained. 
The USSR could support this program with further concrete action similar to the 
transport block and declare the dissolution of the ACC, seeking to place the onus 
for its failure on the West. 


7. If, at any time, the Soviet Union decided that the new government of Eastern 
Germany is sufficiently loyal or adequately controlled by the USSR to be a trusted 
satellite, that further Soviet interference in Western Germany through quadripartite 
means is hopeless, and that the Western Powers are susceptible of blame for the 
partition of Germany, the USSR might officially recognize the Eastern German gov- 
ernment, and by agreement continue the “protection” of the Red Army while develop- 
ing a German Army and perfecting the police system. Both the USSR and the East- 
ern German “state” would then launch a campaign for German unity and independence 
designed to win sufficient German converts in the Western Zones to reduce materially 
German cooperation in the West and to attempt to undermine the program of the 
Western Powers. 


8. Although each of these successive steps involves the risk of war in the event of 
miscalculation of Western resistance or of unforeseen circumstances, each move on 
the program could be implemented without the application oi military force if 
adroitly made as merely a retaliatory measure necessitated by unilateral Western 
Power action, and if pressed only at opportune moments. 
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75. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 30 April 1948, Deadlock Over Transport Pru‘lems in Berlin 


-FOP-SEGRET —-— 


The deadlock over ms continues in 
Berlin dente El ern ete The USSK has 
not made a single real concession but hac actually established 
complete but somewhat inefficient control over surface traffic 
moving in and out of Berlin, except incoming freight. Present 
hope for solution by negotiation is small. The USSK is now 
apparently preparing to tighten its grip on the city by attempt- 
ing to enforce new restrictions on air traffic which would make 
all allied transport subject to Soviet regulation. So far, Soviet 
action on air trar=port has been limited to probing for western 
power weakness under the guise of a desire for increased air 
“‘safety."’ If the US-UK reaction to this probing shows indecision, 
the USSR may be expected to take strong action to compel western 
air traffic to submit to Soviet controls. Such action would prob- 
ably include use of Soviet fighter planes to threaten and intimi- 
date allied pilots. 
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76. Daily Summary Excerpt, 7 May 1948, Germany: Soviet Attempt to interrupt US Air 


a 
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Soviet notification on 4 May that no flying would be permitted 
that night over the greater Berlin area. Chase reports that the 
US representative, in accordance with his instructions, informed 
his Soviet colleague that the US did not recognize such unilateral 
action. Chase adds that US airplanes from the Templehof Air- 
drome carried out a previously scheduled night operation, con- 
sisting of a normal training flight over the greater Berlin area. 


(CIA Comment: CIA believes the Soviet action is an 
attempt to probe US reaction to Soviet-imposed regulations on 
air traffic between Berlin and the west and may be followed by 
more determined moves to restrict the air traffic of the west- 
ern powers.) 


77. Weekly Summary Excerpt, i4 May 1948, Formation of a Jewish State in Palestine; 
French Officials Attempting to Negotiate Settlement of French Vietnam Dispute 


ae 


TRENDS IN BRIEF 


crease the influx of trained Soviet agents from eastern and 
central Europe into Palestine where they have already had 
considerable success penetrating the Stern Gang, Irgun, and, 
to a lesser extent, Haganah. 


77. (Continued) 


French officials in Paris and Indochina are attempt- 
ing to negotiate a temporary settlement of the French Vietnam 
dispute. High Commissioner Dollaert has been authorized tc 
form a provisional Vietnam government headed by General 
Xuan, president of the Provisional Government of South Vietaam 
(Cochinchina). The formation of su~ a government may result 
in a transfer to France of the mee .ings with Bao Dai and might 
postpone indefinitely his return as head of a new regime. B 
a government, with nominal independence and geographic unity, 
should emerge under the reportedly ineffectual Xuan, the pros- 
pects for internal stability would still be slim because of the 
postponement of the settlement of problems concerning finance, 
customs, and diplomacy. Ho Chi Minh, who is supported by 
80% of the population and who is allegedly loyal to Soviet foreign 
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policy, probably would then assume control; much of his support 

would come from elemerts who insist upon a propaganda cam- 

paign against French use of the European recovery program 

to further French colonial policy. Because of the delicate balance 

of contfol exerciséd by the Schuman Government, the French 

will probably not risk a major policy decision involving liberal 

concessions on the controversial colonial issue in Indochina. 

 Seeeny SUED GEER, therefore, will have little chance 
success. 
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78. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 18 June 1948, The Soviet Withdrawal From the Berlin 
Kommandatura 


~2RE Te 
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THE SOVIET WITHDRAW AL FROM THE BERLIN 
, KOMMANDATURA 


The situation in Berlin has been further complicated 
by a Soviet ‘‘walkout’’ from the 16 June meeting of the Berlin 
Kommandatura in a maneuver similar to the abrupt Soviet 
departure from the Allied Control Commission (ACC) in 
March. As in the case of the ACC, further meetings are not 
scheduled, and the USSR may have ‘decided to abandon com- 
pletely the facade of quadripartite control of the German 
capital. Through this action, the Soviet Union has improved 
its position for obtaining the consolidation of the Soviet Zone 
necessary for formatiqn of an East German state or for seek- 
ing, through ‘“‘conciliation,’’ the establishment with the west- 
ern powers of more advantageous working arrangements for 
Germany as a whole, or for Berlin in particular. Soviet and 
Communist propaganda will undoubtedly claim that this latest 
Soviet action was forced by the six-power announcement of 
plans for a provisional government of western Germany. 
Agitation for western withdrawal from Berlin may increase, 
but it appears doubtful that the USSR will make a formal de- 
mand for such withdrawal. 


if the USSR should proceed directly with the formation 
of an east German state, the withdrawal from the Kommanda- 
tura will provide Soviet propagandists with 2 “‘\egal’’ claim 
for the incorporation of the Berlin Soviet sector into the east- 
ern zone and will make possible increased pressure for the 
withdrawal of the western allies on the grounds that, having 
ny peta the western powers have no place in the 


On the other hand. current Soviet tactics may be de- 
signed to create an ‘“‘emergency’’ situation which wovlJ either 
force the western powers to call for renewed meeting of the 
ACC or permit the USSR to take such action without loss of 

face. Through apparent concessious on the question of quadri- 
partite control of Germany or through the time-worn method 
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78. (Continued) 


of obstinate obstructionism, the Soviet Union would attempt 
to use such meetings to delay the realization of allied pians 
. for western Germany. In any event, the USSR wili leave | 
itself free to consolidate further its political and economic 
‘control of the Soviet Zone and will be prepared, at any time 
thet appears opportune, to declare the formation of an east 
German state with pretensions tc Sovereignty over the 
eine cumming. 


79. Daily Summary Excerpt, 21 June 1948, Yugoslavia: Chal’enge to Kremlin Authority 


4. YUGOSLAVIA: Challenge to Kremlin authority eeen--US 
Charge Reams in Belgrade believes that Yugoslav lasistence 
upon Belgrade as the site of the Danubian Conference, instead 
of some other Satellite capital as proposed by the USSR, 

‘represents the first direct and irrevocable challenge by a 
Satellite to the Kremlin’s supreme authority. According to 
Reams, 8 wiet acceptance of Tito’s request reflects the 
Kremlin’s belief that Tito’s position is strong enough to re- 
quire the ‘‘traditional gradual undermining.” 


(CIA Comment: CIA agrees that the Kremlin will 
not take any drastic steps immediately to ‘‘discipline’”’ Tito. 
However, this incident has highlighted for the Kremlin the 
need for reconciling within the Satellite states the conflict 
between national interests and international Communism. 
Consequently, the USSR may either tighten its controls over 
the Satellites by expanding direct Soviet participation in 
Satellite goveraments or attempt to case the ‘‘nationalist”’ 
opposition am-ag Satellite Communists by making some 
economic concessions.) 
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80. Daily Summary Excerpt, 24 June 1948, implications of Soviet-Satellite Conference; 
Germany: Soviet Solution for Berlin Problems Suggested 


©&& JUN 1948 
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GENERAL 


1. Implications of Soviet-Satellite conference~--US Embassy War- 
lisves that the current Soviet-Satellite meeting in Warsaw 

may have been called primarily to enable the eastern European 
powers to present a united answer to the London Conference on 
Germany. The Embassy concludes that the conference will am, 
used a5 a major propaganda device to prove that the peoples of 
Europe overwhelmingly desire a “‘peace*ul, democratic’ solu- 
tion of the German problem. 


(CIA Comment: CIA concurs with the Embassy’s esti- 
mate and also considers it probable that an ‘‘Eastern Union” 
will be formed,avowedly to protect the USSR and ite Satellites 
against aggression from a resurgent Germany sponsored by the 
West. CIA also believes that at this conference the USSR may 
inform the Satellites of its intention: (a) to establish a provi- 
sional government for eastern Germany to coincide with the one 
contemplated for western Germany; or (b) to attempt to neutralize 
Germany's contribution to the European recovery program by 
expressing a desire, possibly couched in face-saving terms, to 
reach agreement an "Germany with the West.) 
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EUROPE 


, 92aa° eports > ; ; 
chief of fiatoen an protocol has gaqpested Sook dy to the 
US laison officer that possibly an adjustment of present zonal 
lines in Germany could be made in order to eliroinate the fric- 
tim caused by US-Soviet contact in Berlin. Murphy indicates 
that this suggestion came during a general conversation, in the 
course of which the Soviet officer asked waether the US was 
not “‘skating on very thin ice’’ in relation to the danger of war. 
The Soviet officer evaded any specific answer as to whether the 
suggested ‘‘readjustment”’ would involve US withdrawal from 
Berlin in exchange for parts of Saxony and Thuringia. Murphy 
attaches significance to this suggestion because the Soviet 
officer is known to be an intimate of Marshal Sokolovsky. 
Murphy believes that the suggestion may indicate a Soviet 
desire to bargain rather than force the present issue. 


(CIA Comment: CIA believes that the conversation is 
a feeler to test US determination to: (a) continue its present 
policies in Europe in the face of Soviet threats; and (b) remain 
‘in Berlin even if offered a face-saving chance to get out.) 
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81. Intelligence Memorandum 36, 24 june 1948, Probable Purpose of the Warsaw 
Conference 


Director, CIA 24 June 1968 
Assistant Director, ORE 


Jm-Fe 
Probable Purposes of the Warsaw Conference 


le The mect in Warsaw of Soviet Foreign Minister 
Molotey end the 7 Ministers of the satellite states 
ellegedly to discuss effects of, and a reply to, 
the London §ix-Power Agreement on western Germany 
apparen stems fram the need to create an Eastern 
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82. Daily Summary Excerpt, 25 June 1948, Germany: French View on Ber'in Crisis; 
Palestine: Jewish Extremists Increasingly Active 


46 2D JUN 1948 
721 


EUROPE 


1. GERMANY: French view on Berlin crisis--A high official 
of the French Foreign Office has expressed to US Ambecsador 
Caffery his personal views that: (a) the western powers erred 
seriously when the Berlin crisis first arose by overstressing 
the importance of remaining in the city and announcing that 
they would remain at a]! costs; (b) Berlin is not in fact “‘any 
more quadripartite’’ th... western Germany, in which quadri- 
partite control has Jong been abandoned; and (c) in the face 
of aggressive Soviet action, the western powers would en- 
counter almost insuperable difficulties in Berlin and, even 
if able to maintain military and governmental forces, they 
could not avoid a decline in prestige through remaining there. 


(CIA Comment: CIA believes that even though a slight 
decline in prestige of the western powers would result from 
their remaining in Berlin in the face of Soviet aggressive action, 
such a loss would be far less than that they would suffer through 
a withdrawal. Moreover, any apparent weakening of tripartite 
solidarity on the Berlin situation would greatly reinforce Soviet 
determination to drive the western powers from the city.) 
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NEAR EAST-AFRICA 


3. PALESTINE: extreza‘sts active--US 
Consulate 
few days Irgun Zvai Leumi and the Stern Gang (Jewish 
extremist groups) have become increasingly active in 
Jerusalem. Both groups have, in cuatravention of the UN 
truce terms, brought reinforcements, arms, and supplies 
into the city and have taken over strategic areas which they 
are converting into fortified enclaves. The Consulate Gen- 
eral has learned from .arious sources that the USSR is 
providing the Stern Gang with arms and money through the 
Satellites, particularly Poland. These sources also believe 
that the USSR will make every effort to increase its support 
as an effective means of gaining a foothold for subversive 
activities in Israel. The Consulate General feels that the 
Jewish extremists may become increasingly embarrassing 
to the israeli authorities and may attempt to thwart any 
effort to settle in a reasonable way the present Jewish- 
Arab impasse. 


83. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 25 June 1948, Soviet Desire to Reopen Quadripartite 
Negotiations on Germany 


- SECRET” 


EASTERN EUROPE 


The continued Soviet desire to re dr 
neguii.tions on the German problem has been Sai : the 
failure of the Warsaw Conference to produce formal plans for 
2 provisional government of castern Germany and the Warsaw 
communique calling for a further four-power attempt to unify 
Germany. Concurrently, intcastfied Soviet obstructionism in 
Berlin appears designed to force the western powers to agree 
to renowed discussions in which the USSR would undoubtedly 
de mand that the entire German problem be reconsidered. 
These Soviet efforts are prompted primarily by a desire to 
obtain some measure of control of western Germany, parti- 
cularly the Ruhr, or at least to sabotage or slow down the 
western program, including European recovery, rather than 
by any sincere desire for a just and equitable solution of the 
German question. The communique of the Warsaw Coanierence, 
in its appeal for Cerman unity and renewed efforts for qiadri- 
partite agreement, provides the Kremlin with a propaganda 
theme which will undoubtedly attract many adherents not only 
in Germany but throughout western Europe and the US. 
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84. Daily Summary Excerpt, 30 June 1948, Implications of Possible Approach to West by 
Tito; Germany: Alleged Plans for East German Government 


Soviet pressure Tito would have good prospect af sucess tf 
gtven Sul support from the west. The Attaches, hovever, 


recomanead that the US take action only through p:opaganda 
eatil approached by the Yugosiavs. ah 

CIA Comment: Although Tito may extend canitious 
feelera to the west, it is more probable that he will postpone 
any direct request for western support until the Kremiin has 

closed all further avenues for a rapprochement. 
CS ae See © Se oe Ss aeone 
made tz his 20 Ame answer to the Caminform resolution, Tito 
may Ke 
tion. 
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7. 


EUROPE 
GERMANY: for east German --Well- 
informed Dut un “TA sources : an east 


German government, to be called an “All German Government,” 
will be announced in the near future; (b) Otto Nuschke, member 
of the Christian Democratic Union and co-chairman of the 
Volksrat (People’s Council), vill be the Prime Minister; 
(c) indications are that the USSR intends tc have the Volksrat 
emerge a8 a ready-made government; and (d) the co-secretary 
of the Volksrat is working on 2 draft peace treaty which must — 
be ready for sumission to the People’s Congress in September. 
(CIA Comment: CIA believes that the USSR has drawn 
up plans for an east German state which, in its provisionai 
nature ané approximate timing, will ostensibly parallel) the 
scheduled west German government. The imp!ementation of 
the Soviet plan, however, probably will be delayed until the 
USSR can “‘justify’’ its action by claiming that the western 
powers have ignored the plea for German unification in the 
Warsaw communique. ) 
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85. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 2 July 1948, Berlin Blockade; Intensified Communist 
Activity in Italy; Yugoslavia’s Defiance of the Kremlin’s Authority 


SECRET 


WESTERN EUROPE 


me wes ee ee ee et tae 
on communications between the city and the western zones. The 
recent Soviet action in cutting off all raii communic:iions and 
road and barge traffic represents the near-maximum curtail- 
meat of ground facilities within Soviet capabilities. On 23 June 
when the new embargoes were put into effect, the western sec- 
tors had food stocks adequate for a six-week minimum German 
ration and fuel stocks to supply light power, and water for three 
weeks. The Soviet action, ostensibly taken in retaliation against 
the western decision to introduce the new west German currency 
in Berlin, has two possfs1¢ objectives: either to force the western 
powers to negotiate on Soviet terms regarding Germany, or fail- 
ing that, to force a western power withdrawal from Berlin. 


The USSR does not seem ready to force a definite show- 
down but for the present appears more inclined to compel the 
western powers to negotiate locally regardirg Berlin in the hope 
that such negotiations could be broadenea to include Soviet de- 
mands on major issues such as the Ruhr. The USSR is attempt- 
ing by various means to find a face-saving method within Germany 
of reconvening the Allied Control Council. Having abandoned its 
recent efforts to use the Polish mission in Gerraany for this 
purpose. Soviet officials have apparently directed the Commu- 
nist-controlled Socialist Unity Party representatives on the 
Berlin City Assembly to propose that city officials ask that the 
ACC be convened. Present indications are that the Assembly 
will make such a request and the USSR will seize upon it as a 
means of reconvening the Council and possibly also the Kom- 
mandatura. Although Communist leaders in Soviet-controlled 
areas have probably ; repared an action program designed to 
create a revolutionary situation in the western sectors, the 
USSR presumably will not direct that such a program be put 
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GERMANY 


fully into effect until it has exhausted less drastic pressure 
devices and until public unrest develops. 


The Soviet Commander, Marshal Sokolovsky, has at- 
tempted to reassure the Germans and the western powers that 
his new restrictions may only be temporary. The western 
powers are inclined, however, to take Sokolovsky’s remarks 
with a large grain of salt. For the present, the German popula- 
tion in the western sectors continues markedly anti-Soviet and 
supports the strong stand taken by the western powers. Its 
faith has been further strengthened by determined US-UK efforts 
to fly in supplies and by continued evidence that the UK and 
French position remains firm. This German population may 
be expected to give loyal and effective support to the western 
powers, ualess its will is sapped by starvation or its determi- 
ee 
evitable. 


eenied newpaper in the Soviet sector of Beriin hammered 
theme of hunger and unemployment in the 
Suslaen glee ot Go ale. Propagarda both within and without 
Germany emphasized that the western powers were forcing a 
“split Germany”’ upon the German people. The Warsaw Con- | 
ference accused the western powers of splitting Germany down 
the middle while Soviet-licensed papers in Berlin demanded 
that the western powers declare themselves ready to conclude 
a peace for all of Germany. Meanwhile, the USSR kept the back- 
door oper from the mounting Berlin impasse by carefully ex- 
plaining in ali propaganda releases that the Soviet restrictive 
actions are made necessary by technica) difficulties rather 


than by political motives. 
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ITALY 


Greatiy intensified Corarcunist activity iu Italv, including 
a full-scale atiack against suropean recovery program and 
a general strike scheduled for 2 July, may be expected as a 
result of new instructions received from the Cominforin. In 
accord with these orders, italian Communisis will probably de- 
nounce the London.agreement on Germany as a partitioning act 
and will defend any Sovict covnteraction as moves to assure 
eventual unity of Germany under a ‘‘democratic’’ governraent. 
The Communists may 2iso engineer an ostensibie separation 
from the Left Wing Socialist Party in order to increzse the 
effectiveness of that group. ff the Socialist Party at its current 
Congress should swing from pro-Communist tc a racre moderate 
position, the Communists might abandon the Popular Front device 
and demand that pro-fusionist Socialists merge with the Commu- 
nists. This would enable the Communists to pose as the only 
party representing the Nalian working class, and as such, claim 
the right to participate in the Government. 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


' d the Kreml ‘8. au'“ority, 
in flatly rejecting the Cominform s criticism ana in advocating 
a Balkan federation, has confronted the USSR with the necessity 
of making 2 decision which will have far-reaching effects upon 
the Soviet Union’s eastern European empire and upon the Krem- 
lin’s control over Communist Parties throughout the world. 
Although the Kremlin undoubtedly feels the need to take some 
decisive action to regain prestige, it is faced with the unpleasant 
realization that: (1) drastic retaliation against Tito might prompt 
him to withdraw from the Soviet bloc; and (2) any accommodation 
with Tito will mean 2 considerable loss of face. This decision 
is complicated by the further realization that the Cominform’s 
emphasis upon the ‘‘internationalist’’ character of Communism 
will probably weaken the Communist Parties of western Europe 


- through the defection or elimination of “nationalist” elements 


and fellow travellers. The Kremlin's awareness of its difficult 
position ts indicated by its treatment of this dispute as one merely 
involving Communist Parties and not governments. The Kremlin 
may, therefore, continue to handle the matter on a Party level in 
the hope of reaching some solution which will both be face -saving 
and prevent the defection of Yugoslavia from the Soviet bloc. 
While seeking a solution, however, the USSR can be expected to 
tighten its controls drastically over the other Satvllites in order 
to prevent any emulation of Tito’s example. Moreover, the USSR 
will eventually exert maximum pressure, short of war, to elim- 
inaté Tito and his lieutenants. 


to ued refus ' emiin reflects 
his realization that the die is cast and any precipitate retreat 
on his part would be tantamount to political suicide. By 
following his answer to the Cominform with a public announce ~ 
ment of a detailed Yugoslav Communist Party program and 
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| YUGOSLAVIA 


referring only indirectly to the Cominform resolution, Tito 
indicated that he still hopes to force the Kremlin to modify 
the Cominform decision and accept Yugoslavia as a full- 
fledged partner in the Soviet family rather than as a vassal 
of the USSR. Tius, Tito will probably extend no feelers 
immediately to the west, because such action would further 
jeopardize any chance of 2 favorable rapprochement with 

the Kremlin. Moreover, Tito’s re-affirmation of the princi- 
ples of Marx and Lenin and his pledge of continued co- 
operation with the USSR in foreign policy matters have in- 
creased the difficulty of achieving any early rapprochement 
with the west except in the sphere of economic relations. 
Meanwhile, Tito can be expected to take steps to strengthen 
his position internally while simultaneously supporting 
Soviet foreign policy, and maintaining close relations with 
the other Satellites. However, whenever Tito considers that 
rapprochement with the Kremlin becomes unlikely, he will 
probably extend cautious feelers for western support against 
the USSR. 


vuinerable to Soviet ue 7 risk a break with the Kremaiin 

and therefore will probably not in the near future emulate 
Tito’s recent example in defying the Cominform. However, 

if Tito wins substantial concessions from the Kremlin or ts : 
successful in breaking away from Kremlin control, the 
“internationalist”’ Communists in the Satellites wit] face 
greater obstacles in controlling those ‘‘nationalist’’ Communist 
elements (particularly in Bulgaria and Hungary) which are re- 
portedly already rebelling against blind obedience io the 
Kremlin. Tito’s action confronts Bulgaria with a more diffi- 
cult decision than any other eastern European nation. Bulgaria 
and Yugoslavia have achieved close economic and iailitary 
cooperation since the end of World War II. Moreover, both 
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countries are involved in conflicting claims on Greece and 
Macedonia. Although the possibility cannot be eliminated 
that Bulgarian Communist Premier Dimitrov will accept 
Tito's bid for a Balkan federation, it is more probable that 
Dimitrov will continue to hew to the Kremlin line because: 
(1) his rivalry with Tito for leadership in the Balkans mili- 
tates against any rapprochement; (2) through his long training 
in Moscow and his association with the Comintern, he has 
grown too internationalist-minded to defy Communist Party 
discipline; and (3) he realizes that the USSR could retalia 
by force, if necessary -- effectively against Bulgaria. 


The recent Cominform blast against Tito and the 
stand-to-the -death statements of various Communist leaders 
against the European recovery program reveal that the ex- 
panded duties of the 1948 Cominform include the role of inter- 
Satellite taskmaster for the:Kremlin. As a result of the dispute 
with Tito, the Cominform headquarters will probably be moved 
from Belgrade to Prague. Czechoslovak Communists have 
already announced that future editions of the official “Com-— 
inform Journal’’ wil] be dir ributed from the Czechoslovak 
capital. Besides its action in disciplining Tito, the Comin- 
form apparently also laid down for all Party members a strict 
line to be taken concerning the European recovery program. | 
Since the meeting, French Italian, and Trieste Communists 
have publicly stated that they will exert every effort to destroy 
the European recovery program. This is in strong contrast 
to public statements made by French and Italian Communist . 
leaders prior to the Cominform meeting which were compara- ~ 
tively lacking in hostility. 
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86. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 9 July 1948, Eastern Europe: Yugoslavia 


out 


EASTERN EUROPE 


YUGOS LAVIA 


appears So be 0 dlenlalaier areieeet @ te face of Tito’s deter - 
mination to keep the initiative by emphatically publicizing his 
position. Meanwhile, the USSR and the Satellites (except for 
Albania) continue to maintain the fiction that the dispute is 
between the Yugoslav Communist Party and the Cominform and 
not between governments. The door thus is being left open for 

a bilateral solution between Tito and the Soviet Union. However, 
there has not yet been any indication o. 2 Kremlin decision on 
future handling of Tito. In reaching this decision, the Kremlin 
must face the realization that: (1) the longer the dispute re- 
mains unresolved, the more <iifficult it will be to find a face- 
saving formula for a rapprochement; and (2) any drastic disci- 
plinary measures against Tito would further endanger the 
solidarity of the eastern bloc and increase the possibility of 

an understanding between Tito and the west. Meamwhile, the 
USSR appears to be making preparations for large-scale rail 
movements across Hungary. Although these reported prepara- 
tions may be designed primarily to evacuate Soviet troops and 
dependents from Hungary, and although Soviet armed intervention 
in Yugoslavia is unlikely in the immediate future, the fact remains 
that Hungary is a logical area in which to assembie Soviet troops 
for an intensive war of nerves against the rebellious Tito. 


ip talking dineet action against the Yugosia Government, 
Albania has become the only Satellite to make Tito s defection 


@ governmental as well] as a party problem. Albania presumably 
has taken tnis strong stand because the Hoxha regime: (1) fears 
Soviet retaliation more than Yugoslav counteraction; (2) expects 
Tito’s defeat and hopes Albania will thereby gain a more favor - 
able position in the Soviet orbit; (3) resents Yugoslav exploitation 
of Albania’s economy; and (4) wishes tc seize this opportunity to 
end a subservient relaticnship. Despite the belligerency of Hoxha’s 
attacks on Tito, Yugoslavia is not likely at present to risk the 
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sort 


consequences of an armed attack on Albania. Moreover, s0 long 
as Tito’s dispute with the Cominform remains unresolved, the 
possibility increases that Yugoslavia’s relations will also de- 
teriorate critically with neighboring Bulgaria and Hungary. Such 
a development would create additional] obstacles to an eventual 
accommodation between Tito and the Kremlin. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


considerably lessened as a consequence of Tito’s break with tha 
Cominform, In Greece, Tito’s recent,actions have created ob- 
ctacles to coordinated support of the Markos regime by Yugesl:via, 
Bulgaria, and Albania. Also, Tito will be reluctant to divert to 
Markos scarce war materiel] and supplies necessary to strengthen 
his own position against possible Soviet retaliation. Moreover, 
because Albaria must now rely upon the USSR for its supplies, 
Albania’s contribution to the Markos forces can be expected 
gradaally to decrease or at least become more spasmodic. In 
Trieste, Yugoslavia has lost the support of the local Comnmnist . 
Party which, despite its former dependence on the Yugoslav Com- 
munist Party for directives and funds, ts hewing to the Cominform 
line. Yugoslavia has thus been denied its most effective weapon 
for economic and political infiltration of Trieste. 


rhe of ¥ say economic overtures to te 
west cause y in 
Gneatecian Tite Ui ecenpede canetien, Initially at least, any 
curtailment of Soviet-fatellite exports to Yugoslavia will be made 
only on strategic materials, such as munitions and oil, which 


have been stopped while Rumanian oil destined for Yugoslavia 
has reportedly been diverted to Bulgaria. Czechoslovakia, which 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


is currently facing economic difficulties resulting from unsatis- 
factory trade relations with the other Satellites, may add to the 
Kremlin's problem by seizing upon the present Yugoslav situa - 
tion as a pretext for increasing trade with the west, clain.ing 

that the reduction of exports to Yugoslavia makes it necessary. 
Possibly in anticipation of increased Soviet economic pressure, 
Yugoslavia has recently become more accommodating in «conom- 
ic negotiations with Italy. 


87. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 16 July 1948, International Communism; Establishment of 
Competing Regimes in Korea 
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Communism apparently is entering a 
‘holding operation second period of its develop- 
ment following World War TI. During this phase, the Kremlin 
appareatly intends to strip all Commumist parties down to a 
hard core of fanatically faithful adherents. The first postwar 
phase was characterized by Communist attempts to build a 
broad base of popular support in all countries. Recognizing 
signs of diminishing returns in this program, the Kremlin is 
apparently willing to risk the loss of popular support in order 
to build a stronger core of Comnmnist faithfuls. The dis- 
appointing Communist showing in the Malian election and the 
more recent defection of Yugoslav Communist leaders have un- 
doubtedly indicated to the Kremlin that a tightening of Com- 
mumist ranks was long overdue. The Cominform attack upon 
Tito was the signal for all Communist parties to reassess 
their membership. Although the popular following of local 
Communist parties will be reduced somewhat, the militant 
potentialities of the hard-core Communists, especially in 
Europe, will remain unaffected. 
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87. (Continued) 


Korea has adopted a constitution and is scheduled to 
the 


er: 


if} 


if 


currently, the hastily reconvened North Korean People s Council, 


ons.”” Con- 


‘the national Goverment 


in character and follow its 


with renewed pressure for the withdrawal of all occupa - 
to @ ; zi 
orce in 
Korean 


undoubtedly will recognize its North 


USSR 
‘é ti l 


formation of the Republic of Korea in early August; 
Korean puppet regime as 


envisaged by the General Assembly resoluti 


US plans to recognize this regime as 
elections on 25 August for the establishment of a Democratic 


after denouncing US “‘unilateral’’ action tn South Korea, has pro- 
mulgated its own Soviet-model conciitution a ' has scheduled 
Korean People’s Republic in which South Korea will ostensibly 


be represented. The 
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88. Daily Summary Excerpt, 17 July 1948, USSR: Reasons for Soviet Replies on Berlin; 
China: Soviet Ambassader Urges End of Civil War 


46 17 JUL 1948 


asl 739 


6 
74 
3. USSR: Reasons for Soviet replies on Berlin--US Military (1 “sur” 
Attache Moscow advances te following probable reasons for 
the strong Soviet reply to the Western Power notes concern- 
ing Berlin: (a) the Politburo reasons that the Western Powers 
are not prepared to fight over Berlin and no other course will 
be effective in maintaining the western position; (b) the Kremlin 
is determined to extend its control in Germany as far as practi- 
cable by all means short of war; and (c) the Soviet Union fee's 


the need of making a show of Soviet strength for propaganda 
purposes following iis recent political reverses. | 


(CIA Comment: CIA concurs with the analysis sented 
by the US Military Attache.) — 
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88. (Continued) 


FAR EAST fe 
s ry | 
5. CHINA: Soviet Ambassador urges end of civil war--US yr” 
Embassy Nanking reports that Soviet Ambassador Roshchin 


and the Chinese Minister of the Interior recently held a six- 

hour conversation concerning the civil war, during which the 
Ambassador urged that the Chinese civil war be brought to 

an end for the sake of all concerned. The Embassy expresses 

the opinion that this approach by the Soviet Ambassador 

suggests: (a) the USSR ts concerned that US aid may strengthen 
the National Government; (b) the Chinese Communists are weaker 
than they appear to be; and (c) Soviet officials may have relatively 
little respect for the Chinese Communists, and that the USSR will 


continue 1) propose Soviet assistance as mediator in the Chinese 
civil war. 


(CIA Comment: While CIA is not in a position entirely 
to discount Embassy Nanking’s explanation of the Soviet Am- 
bassador’s approach, CIA considers that the following considera - 
tions are pertinent: fa) the USSR may estimate that a continuation 
of hostilities would insure contimed US aid and further extension 
of US influence over Nationalist China; (b) the USSR may reason 


88. (Continued) 


that once hostilities had ceased, Communist political penetration 
could be accelerated, especially if a coalition government should 
take over; and (c) the USSR recognizes that it would reap sub- 


stantial propaganda benefits from a successful Soviet mediation 
of the civil war. 
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89. ORE 45-48 Excerpt, 22 July 1948, The Current Situation in China 


ORE 45-48 SECRET 


“THE CURD ENT SITUATION IN CHINA 
SUMMARY 


The position of the present National Government is so precarious that its fall may 
occur at any time. It is quite likely, however, that it may survive with diminishing 
power for some time, but soon become only one of several regimes exercising govern- 
mental powers independently in Nationalist China. Even with the current US aid pro- 
gtam, the present National Government has little prospect of reversing or even checking 
these trends of disintegration. The increasing instability in Nationalist China will 
facilitate the extension of Chinese Communist military and political influence. 


Within Nationalist China the power and prestige of Chiang Kai-shek is steadily 
weakenliig because of the unsuccessful prvsecution of the war under his leadership 
and his ar-rarent unwillingness and inability to accomplish positive reforms. Op- 
position, both within the Kuomintang and among dissident elements, centered chiefly 
in Hong Kong, is gathering strength. In addition, deteriorating economic conditioas 
are exerting a cumulative impact on the political structure of the National Government. 
Furthermore, the military forces of the Chinese Communists have been able to ‘seize 
ths tactical initiative on an increasingly large scale. Even with current US assistance, 
it is improbable that the Nationalist Army can successfully defend all of its present 
territories. 


In foreign relations, questions concerning the neighboring states of Japan and the 
USSR are of paramount interest to China for reasons of security. Chinese opinion 
favors a “hard” peace settlement with Japan so as to prevent the resurgence of that 
country as a Great Power. it is equally important for China to maintain correct and 
if possible friendly relations with the USSR, for China unaided cannot match Soviet 
power. Implementation oi US aid to China is complicated by the question of the extent 
of US controls and supervision, and US insistence upon accompanying economic, po- 
litical, and military reforms. The USSR thus far has refrained from overt material 
assistance to the Chinese Communists and continues to recognize the National Gov- 
ernment, but it is apparent, nevertheless, that Soviet sympathies lie with the Chinese 
Communists. Even if US aid should prove effective, this might prove to be only a 
temporary advantage for the National Government, since it might be offset by Soviet 
counter-aid to the Chinese Communists. 

The prospect for the foreseeable future in China is at best an indefinite and in- 
conclusive prolongation of the civil war, with the authority of the National Govern- 
ment limited to a dwindling area in Central and South China and isolated major cities 
in north and northeast China, and with political and economic disorder spreading 
throughout the country except possibly in Communist-held areas. The worst prospect 
is complete collapse of the National Government, and its replacement by a Chinese 
Note: The information in this report is as of 11 June 1948. 

The intelligence organizations of the Departments of State, Army, Navy, and the Air Force - 


have concurred in this report. 
1 pectier 
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89. (Continued) 
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Pacific area. 


Communist-controlled regime, under Soviet influence if not wader Soviet control, and 
uncooperative toward the US if not openly hostile. The latter development would 
result in an extensive loss of US prestige and increased Communist influence through- 
out the Far East, as well as an intensification of threat to US interests in the Western 
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90. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 23 July 1948, Slackening Bulgarian Support for Greek 
Guerri'las 


ts indicated by Bulgarian pross treatment of the fighting in 
Greece. Instead of front pagv reports of Markos successes, 
the press has been carrying small back page paragraphs assert- 
ing that Markos is repulsing all attacks. This press treatment 
lends credence to unconfirmed reports that Bulgaria ceased. 
shipping arms to Markoe shortly after the Cominform attack 
on Tito. If this development can be interpreted as an indica- 
tion that the USSR has temporarily ‘‘written aff’’ the Greek 
venture, such a Soviet decision would have been prompted by: 
(1) a desire to conserve Bulgarian and Albanian military strength 
in case of trouble with Yugoslavia; (2) inability at this time to 
reconcile conflicting nationalist interests between Greek, Bul- 
garian, Yugoslav, and Albanian Communists concerning the 
disposition of Greek Mz.cedonia and Thrace; and (3) the diffi- 
culty of achieving guervilla success without direct intervention 
which would increase the risk of open conflict with the US. Hf, 
however, the guerrillas are able to prevent 2 decisive Greek 
Army victory in the Grammos area, the Kremlin may order its 
Satellites to increase their support of the Markos regime. 
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91. Daily Summary Excerpt, 27 July 1948, Control of Berlin Believed Primary Soviet 
Objective 


27 
46 JUL 1948 
ROP SROR ae 147 
$ - 7S 


an urgent Soviet desir to nogatiate the overall German 
question suggests USSR is at present primaril 
aoeadied i Seiiniien Eediie On & aut dl cain ae 
fluence. Smith observes, however, that this does not imply 
that the USSR is abandoning its objectives in western Ger- 
many. Smith believes that the USSR might be induced tempo- 
rarily to forego ‘‘the battle for Berlin” if sufficiently attracted 
by western power concessions on all of Germany. 


(CIA Comment: CIA remains of the opinion that con- 
cessions on western Germany are the primary Soviet objectives 
and considers that untlateral control of Berlin is a secondary 
aim of the USSR.) 
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92. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 30 July 1948, Rumors of Dissension in the Soviet Politburo 


“SECRET 


EASTERN EUROPE 


em meg Be pT pee hf dy pg be 
ing body, it is unlikely that these men, who owe their present 
positions to Stalin, would find it possible to engage in serious 
disputes so long as Stalin remains the arbiter of Soviet policy. 
Whatever may be their personal differences and animosities, 
it seems certain that the members of the Politburo continue 

to work together as a team and confine their rivalry to jockey- 
ing for Stelin’s favor or to competing for coatrol of the Party 
machinery in order to hold the best possible position at Stalin’s 
death. Until recently Andrei Zhdanov, chief Soviet ideological 
spokesman, seemed to have gained the upper hand over Malenkov 
in a contest for ccatrol of the Communist Party apparatus. 
Latest indications are that Malenkov has regained his power- 
ful post as a secretary of the Central Committee, which trans- 
mits the decisions of the Politburo to lower Party organs. 
Zhdanov may have to bear the responsfbility for the inept 
handling of the Cominform denunciation of Tito. Malenkov's 
resurgence may be a rebuke to Zhdanov for his handling of the 
Yugoslav situation and could foreshadow a lessening in his 
influence and prestige. 
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93. Weekly Summary Excerpi, 6 August 1948, Germany: Far-Reaching Political and 
Economic Reorganization in the Soviet Zone 


_—SECRET- 
WESTERN EUROPE 


GER MANY 


A far-reaching political and economic re ization 
now is under way in the Soviet Zone. The man Popular 
Front, the original Soviet-spaonsored political organization, 
is being abandoned in favor of a group of political parties com- 
pletely loyal to Communism and backed by reliable Commu- 
nist police. Leaders of the Christian Democrats and Liberal 
Democrats, both members of the Popular Front, are being 
liquidated or eliminated. Members of these two parties are 
being herded into the National Democratic Party and the 
Farmers’ Party, both headed by Moscow -trained German 
Communists. The Socialist Unity Party (SED), upon which 
the USSR will rely to control an eastern German Satellite 
state, is being reduced to a compact organiration responsive 
to Cominform direction. The economy of the eastern zone, 
with its arrangements for Soviet control and exploitation, 
now resembles that of the Satellites. The former German 
Central Administration concerned with economic affairs is 
being subordinated to the SED-dominated German Economic 
Commission. Industrial combines, which are responsible to 
zonal authorities instead of to officials of various states in 
the zone, will direct nearly all industrial activities. The 
dominance of state-owned or controlled enterprises will spell 
the eventual elimination of effeciive competition from privately - 
owned business and will simplify central control of the economy. 
Control in the agrarian field will be effected through the poli- 
tically -sponsored peasant cooperative movement, which operates 
to the disadvantage of the independent farmer. When these ex- 
tensive reforms are completed, integration of the eastern zone 
economy with that of the western zones can be accomplished 
only with extreme difficulty. 
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94. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 3 September 1948, Soviet Union: The Death of Zhdanov 


EASTERN EUROPE 


SOVIET UNION 
Al e sudden Z , for whatever 
cause, removes a key from the Soviet directorate of 


world Communism and at least one obstacle to some form of 
temporary rapprochement with Tito, it will probably have culy 
a limited effect upon over-all Soviet policy. Zhdanov directed 
the Cominform denunciation of Tito, and it is possible that the 
other members of the Politburo may feel that his death gives 
them an oppcrtunity to correct an ineptly handled situation 
‘without loss of face. Although a temporary agreement with 
Tito is possible, the dispute appears to be based upon funda - 
mental differences which would require a full capitulation on 
the part of either Tito or the Kremlin. 


The loss of Zhdanov creates a serious organirationa) 
problem for the Kremlin. He was the only Politburo member 
with extensive experience in dealing with foreign Communist 
parties, and he has headed the postwar ideological purification 
of Soviet arts and sciences. In addition, he had exercised in- 
creasing authority in the party organization since the end of 
World War 0. Malenkov appears to be the most likely pros - 
pect as Zhdanov's successor both in the party and in the Com- 
inform. The re-emergence of Malenkov as a secretary of the 
Central Committee in mid-July may have been because of 
Zhdanov’s deteriorating health. Malenkov lacks Zhéanov’s 
experience and prestige among foreign Communist parties, 
however, and he cannot be expected to fill the breach caused 
by Zhdanov’s death for some time to come. 


Although Zhdanov undoubtedly exerted considerable in- 
fluence on Soviet policy, his death will not bring about any major 
changes tn tho policies forroulated by the Politburo. in any 
event, Molotov s position as probable successor to Stalin has 
been substantially strengthened by the elimination of a capable 
and ambitious rival. 


95. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 10 September 1948, Poland: Recent Conflict Within the 
Communist Party 


within the Polish Communist as 
by law 8 re asa om- 
munist Party leader, represents another rebellion by a national- 
istic faction within Satellite Communist parties against Moscow- 
enforced discipline when the interests of the nation are con- 
cerned. The Polish situation might have resulted in another 
Tito-rift except for the presence of 125,000 Soviet soldiers within 
Poland, the fact that Poland borders the USSR, and the fact that 
Poland s Communist Party was a “‘three-man’’ show. Great 
efforts were made within the party to patch up the differences 
with Gomulka and his public recantation quickly presented an 
unbroken front to the world. Despite his recantation and his 
retention as First Vice-Premier and Minister of Recovered 
Terrttories, Gonmulla ts not long for Polish political life. 
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96. Daily Summary Excerpt, 17 September 1948, China: Growing Nationalist Sentiment 
for Neutrality 


49 17 sep 1948 
Tense ee 131 
FAR EAST 
2, CHINA: So Oe SE ces tonbl C1A - Ce 
Embassy Nanking has been or a y reliable " 
source” that a new clique in the Nationalist Government has 
the objective of keeping China neutral in the event of an 


*“tnevitable’’ US-USSR war. The Embassy suggests that this 
information, combined with information that the Chinese 
Foreign Minister and the Soviet Ambassador ha.e recently 
held several secret conferences, indicates that a Foreign 
Office group desires neutrality and is willing to appease the 
USSR considerably. The Embassy believes, however, that 
Chiang Kai-shek is basically pro-US in his orientatim. The 
Embussy contiaues to believe that the USSR is seeking con- 
trol of all of China via a Communist-Nationalist coalition. 


igned 
CIA believes that the USSR favors a Communist -Nationalist 
coalition in China, and will attempt to mediate iu the Chinese 
civil war and to establish such a coalition at a time when Chiang 


Kai-shok has suffered major military seyergas or is faged with 
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97. ORE 60-48 Excerpt, 28 September 1948, Threats to the Security of the United States 


ORE 60-48 nants tA, 9 


THREATS TO THE SECURITY OF THE UNITED STATES 
SUMMARY 


1. For the foreseeable future the USSR will be the only power capable of threat- 
ening the security of the United States. The Soviet regime, moreover, is essentially 
and implacably inimical toward the United States. 

2. The power of the USSR to endanger the security of the United States is a con- 
sequence not only of Soviet strength, but also of the weakness anc instability prevalent 
in Europe and Asie and of weaknesses in the military posture of the United States. 
The principal restraint on hostile Sovie. action is the greater potentiai strength of the 
United States. 

3. Soviet strengths and weaknesses and specific Soviet capabilities to threaten 
the United States and US security interests overseas are set forth within (paragraphs 
2-17). 

4. In general, the probable basic intentions of the Kremlin for the next decade are: 

c. To avoid war with the United States, but to exploit to the utmost, within 
that limitation, the coercive power inherent in the preponderance of Soviet military 
strength in Eurasia, relying on the disinclination of the United States to resort to war. 

b. To build up as rapidly as possible the war potential of the Soviet orbit, in an 
effort to equal and surpass, eventually, the war potential of the United States. 

c. To wage political, economic, and psychological warfare against the United 
States and its allies, with a view to undermining their potential strength and increasing 
the relative strength of the USSR: in particular, to prevent or retard the recovery and 
coalition of Western Europe and the stabilization of the situation in the Near East and 
Far East. 

d. To exploit every opportunity presented by the weakness and instability of 
neighboring states to expand the area of Soviet domination by political and subversive 
means. 

5. Although: the Kremlin is unlikely to resort deliberately to war to gain its ends 
within the next decade, it would do so if ever it came to consider such a course expedient, 
particularly if convinced that time was on the side of the United States. In this respect 
the situation wil] remain critical pending the successful accomplishment of US efforts 
to redress the baiance of power. Moreover, there is constant danger of war through 
accident or miscalculation. 

6. In any case, the fundamental hostility of the Soviet Government toward the 
United States and its formidable military power require, in common prudence, that 
the United States be prepared for the eventuality of war with the USSR. 


Note: The intelligence organizations of the Departments of Stat and Army have concurred in this 
report. The Air Intelligence Division, Air Intelligence Directorate, Department of the Air 
Force has also concurred, but see comments in Enclosure A,p.10. For a dissent by the Office 
of Naval Intelligence, see Enclosure B, p. 11. 
The information in this report is as of 13 September 1948. 
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98. Daily Summary Excerpt, 2 Octob. r 1948, Possible Soviet Reversal on Palestine 
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99. Daily Summary Excerpt, 4 October 1948, France: USSR May Finance French Coal 
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99. (Continued) 


considers it absolutely necessary for the Communists to re- 
enter the French Government; and (b) the USSR will finance 
the French Commanist Party in order to achieve this aim 
and possibly will support the French coal strike. 


the Communists hope to prolong the coal strike for two or 
three weeks and thus deliver a severe blow on the eve of 
winter. the Kremlin has arranged for the 


halting of shipments of coal from Poland to France during 
this strike. 


(CIA Comment: CIA believes that the Communist 
strategy of trying to obtain a ‘Popular Front’’ Government 
by tnducing economic and political chaos would be materially 
advanced by Soviet financial aid. it is unlikely, however, 
that the Center and Right would consent to admit the Com- 
munists into such a Government, although some Socialists 
might be inclined to do so in order to recoup their 
labor and political loeses.) 


100. Daily Summary Excerpt, 9 October 1948, Germany: Preparations for Eastern German 
Government 


= g OcT 1946 


43 / 810 


EUROPE 


2. GERMANY: . for eastern German government-- C/A -See 
CIA has been a source 
the Volksrat in Soviet Zone Germany has drawn up a 
constitution for an ‘‘Eastern German Republic’ which is 
to be announced “‘in the near future.’’ Source reports that : 
Co-chairman Grotewohl of the Soctalist Unity Party is 
considered to be a most likely minister-president of 
such a governraent. 


(CIA Comment: CIA believes that the USSR will 
by November have established a German police organiza- 
tion through which it can at any time set up an eastern 
German government without any real lessening of present 
Soviet control. The creation of such a government. would 
not necessarily involve a Soviet troop withdrawal. CIA 
believes that the German figurehead for a Soviet Zone 
government will be Wilhelm Pieck, aot Grotewohl, and that 
the real Communist leader in Germany will continue to be 
Walter Ulbricht.) 
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101. Daily Summary Excerpt, 11 October 1948, Possible Communist Strategy in Western 


Europe 


i 811 


a Gacamnans aihiaaiae to ett hah daneah tnemmmmaae 
preparations for a wave of labor agitation in Belgium as parts 
of a general, coordinated effort to create social and politicai 
instability in western Europe. US Ambassador Caffery in 
Paris reports the coavictiun of Interior Minister Moch that 
“France is now the battlefield chosen by the Kremlin in an 
atheeyh to betas westere Bavepe to Hs laces. The French 

Taterior Ministry believes that chief Communist efforts in 
France are now centered on the railways in order tc prevent 
the delivery of Saar coal. The Ministry is hopeful, however, 
that the attitude of non-Communist unions, combined with firm 
police action,will prevent a major stoppage. 


(CIA Comment: CIA agrees that the Communists are 
directing 2 labor offensive against western Europe 2s a whole. 
CIA considers that the major drive is being made in France 
because it is the most vulnerable country, economically and 


- politically.) 
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102. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 15 October 1948, The Communist-Inspired Strikes in 
France 


The Communist-insnired strikes in France are de- 
signed primarily as an additional and timely weapon with 
which to further the Kremlin’s primary goal of defeating 
the European recovery program. Consequently, the fate 
which befalls the French Communist Party as a result of 
the strikes is a secondary consideration to the USSR. The 
current Communist attack in France reflects the Soviet 
belief that such action, if taken before western aid restores 
French political and economic stability, would seriously 
dislocate the French economy and dissipate the beneficial 
effects of the European recovery program throughout 
western Europe. However, in choosing France as the 
first major battleground in its fight against European 
rehabilitation, the Kremlin has run the risk of precipi- 
tating De Gaulle’s return to power and of possible outlawing 
of the Communist Party. Regardless of the outcome of the 
strike offensive in France, the Communists can be expected 
to resort to similar direct tactics in other ECA countries. 
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103. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 29 October 1948, \'N: Soviet Veto on Berlin; Germany: 
Soviet Action in Eastern Germany 


aienire 


UNITED NATIONS 


> Bs ve VYishinsky S moderate veto 
statement, made during the voting on the ity Council 
compromise proposal, suggests that the USSR may be 
interested in an eventual face-saving solution of the Berlin 
dispute. Vishinsky barely referred to the contention of the 
USSR that the UN has no jurisdiction over the Berlin contro- 
versy. The Soviet representative defended the veto largely 
on the grounds that the proposed ending of the blockade and 
the introduction of the Soviet currency in Berlin were not 
to be simultaneous. This implicit willingness to accept the 
UN as a forum for negotiation on Berlin indicates that there 
is still some possibility that the USSR is interested in find- 
ing a compromise solution to the dispute. 


The Soviet Union may now be inclined toward concilia- 
tion because it recognizes that the Berlin blockade has failed 
to dissuade the western powers from proceeding with a 
separate organization for western Germany or to force them 
out of Berlin. The USSR may even recognize that the present 
success of the airlift, combined with the firm stand of the 
wester> powers. has: (i) raised western prestige in Germany 
and increased German hostility to the Soviet Union; (2) spurred 
western pians for rearmament and military coalition; and 
($) precipitated the local problem of Berlin into a crisis 
of world scope, far exceeding Soviet caiculations. While 
awaiting further developments in the UN, the USSR wiil also 
look for positive evidence that the airlift can, or cannot, 
overcome the Berlin winter. 
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action in eastern during the past three 
months accelerating prepara- 
tions which would permit the establishment of an eastern Ger- 
man government capable of assuring Soviet domination with 
or without the support of Soviet occupation troops. The Com- 
munist-dominated Socialist Unity Party (SED) is undergoing 
a purge which will ultimately replace all members of non- 
Communist parties and unreliable Communists now holding 
key positions in the SED with reliable Stalinist Communists. 
The cadre thus formed will become the insti:ument for tighten- 
ing Communist control of the SED, the Volkskongress, and 
other Communist front organizations. In conjunction with 
Soviet domination of the German Economic Commission and 
the Administration of the Interior, the SED will contribute 
materially to Soviet control of eastern Germany through a 
Communist minority. Moreover, a disciplined SED will facili- 
tate Soviet-Communist control of the Soviet sector of Berlin 
following the anticipated split in the Berlin city government 
after the § December western sector elections. In ¢ idition, 
eventual Soviet domination of eastern Germany is being 
facilitated by efforts to strengthen and reorganize the Adminis- 


party | 
of the zonal government down to a county level; the frame- 
work of the Administration thus is strikingly similar to 
the centralized police system of the Nazi regime. The 
Administretion can now exercise most of the powers of a 
poe ce Ped Ap ALK, y D.” 


of public prosecutors 
Approximately 18,000 specially trained and selected police, 
under the control of the Administration and quartered in 
barracks throughout the Soviet Zone, are being equipped 
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with carbines and machine guns, and they may eventually 

be equipped with heavier weapons. In the hope of appealing 
to German nationalism, this new police force may be headed 
by Germans formerly identified with the Free German Com- 
mittee. 
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104. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 29 October 1948, Prospects for Invasion of South Korea by 
the North 
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104. (Continued) 


North Korea, and combined maneuvers. Communist 
agents have been directed to disturbances in 
South Korea in November to facilitate an in- 


105. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 5 November 194%, Soviet Union: Stalin Interview 
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EASTERN EUROPE 


probably cannot be obtained from the western powers under 
present circumstances. Stalin’s interview may therefore have 


preparations being heralded throughout the world at this time 

last year. The less than a dozen news iteins about the auniver- 

SF et ate ee oe ee ee 

with the world situation. This year’s slogans which will be used 

to define the Communist ‘line’ during the next twelve months 
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106. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 12 November 1948, China: Decisive Battle Beginning; 
Soviet-Satellite Support of Clandestine Air Activity to Palestine 


gut 


FAR EAST 


CHINA 


The decisive battle for Central China is beginning. 
At least 16 Communist columns are sweeping down both sides 
of Hsuchou tn a pincer movement which can either destroy 
that vital Nationalist base or, by isolating it, drive directly 
against Nanking. The imminent collapse of the tll-trained 
ané dispirited Nationalist forces in the Hsuchou -Nanking area 
will probably mark the end of all organized Nationalist mili- 
tary resistance. In North Chim, the present inactivity prob- 
ably foreshadows a forthcoming Communist attack in the 
extremely vulnerable Peiping-Tientsin-Kalgan area. The 
eclipse of the Nationalists in Manchuria is complete, follow- 
ing Nationalist evacuations of Yingkou and Hulutao. 


The imminent bankruptcy of the Chinese National 
G.e ornment, presaged by the panicky refusal to accept 
gold yuan in Shanghai and Nanking, may soon result in the 
lifting of foreign exchange controls to permit free dealing 
in US currency and bullion. in Shanghai, the price of rice 
has reportedly increased 80 times over the ceiling price 
prevailing last week, and the refusal of farmers to ship food 
to these cities has heightened the critical food shortages. 


The National Government, beset by unprecedented 
military and economic debacles, continues to exert every 
effort to avert political collapse on the home front. Regard- 
less of the refusal of several Kuomintang officials to serve 
on the Cabinet and the suggestions of some Cabinet members 
that a peace be negotiated with the Communists, Chiang Kai- 
shek appears determined, at the moment, to continue his fight 
against the Communists to the bitter end. A satisfactory 
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per 


CHINA 
solution of the Cabinet crisis is unlikely, however, in view of 


Far East may result from Communist control of 
Manchuria and north China. With the Communists 
these areas, including the USSR would have a “‘strong 


voice” in the operation of both extensive harbor facilities 


Such an expansion in these areas would provide the USSR with 
an agrarian-industrial base capable of supporting a far more 
formidable military force in active combat than it can presently 
maintain there. The creation of a major industrial complex 

in Manchuria would enable a large Soviet military force to live 
almost entirely off local production and to devend upon the 
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SOVIET-SATELLITE SUPPORT OF 
CLANDESTINE AIR ACTIVITY TO PALESTINE 
Soviet support J 
in public 
Israeli Air 
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gives a 
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quantities of 
Palestine 
rata bhp His testimony confirms reports 
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of the Soviet Union. The sale of arms and munitions to the 
Israelis certainly has served the Soviet desire to protract 

the conflict in the Near East. (Czechoslovakia has contracted 
to supply arms and munitions to Arab states as well as Israel.) 
At the same time, Czechoslovakia has been provided with much- 
needed hard currency. The same dual purpose probably 
inspired Yugoslavia to prcvide an airfield in southern Yugo- 
slavia ior clandestine air operations to Israel. 


There is some evidence that Soviet and Czechoslovak 
enthusiasm for the support of Israel is diminishing. Israeli 
representatives in Prague have reported to the US Embassy 
that the Crechoslovak Government: (1) intends to discontinue 
the training of Israeli pilots and the recruitment of volunteers 
to serve in Israel; (2) is now exe-cising more rigid control 
over the movement of Jewish refugees through the country; 
and (3) is investigating the offices of the American Joint 
Distribution Committee which handles for Israe! the distri- 
bution of Jewish DP’s.[ =~ 


|] The USSR and Czec'oslovakia 
may simply believe that greater caution is neeoea in order 


107. ORE 49-48 Excerpt, 18 November 1948, The Trend of Soviet- Yugoslav Relations 


ORE 49-48 conn 


THE TREND OF SOVIET-YUGOSLAV RELATIONS 


SUMMARY 


Tito’s defiance of the Cominform has precipitated the first major rift in the | 
USSR’s satellite empire and has struck at the very core of the Stalinist concept of 
Soviet expansion through world Communism; for, if the Kremlin should decide as a 
result of the Tito affair that locai Communist parties cannot be relied upon as effec- 
tive instruments for maintaining Soviet control over its Satellites, the Soviet leaders 
must then re-examine their present techniques. The primary results of such a re- 
examination will probably be (1) to purge thoroughly all Communist Party leadership 
of unreliable elements and (2) to take strong measures aimed at neutralizing the 
widespread anti-Soviet antagonism of the Eastern European peoples. 

Early reconciliation between Tito and the Cominform is unlikely. Tito will be 
wary of a recor.ciliation because the present Soviet regime will never forgive his kind 
of heresy and will, despite any temporary rapprochement, inexorably seek his over- 
throw. Moreover, the Kremlin cannot afford the loss of face and denial of its infal- 
libility which would result from admitting that Tito had been even partially right. 
Meanwhile, the Kremlin appears to be presently unable to institute effective discipli- 
nary measures against Tito short of armed invasion, and Tito will seek to avoid any 
steps which might provoke the USSR into taking such action. Consequently, neither 
Stalin nor Tito will risk an immediate complete break between the two countries in 
the hope that developments will eventually produce some satisfactory solution of the 
present impasse. An accommodation between the two countries, however, will become 
increasingly difficult. As each state takes steps to consolidate its position, the dif- 
ferences between them will assume greater ideological as well as practical intensity. 

Despite this gradual widening of the breach between Yugoslavia and the USSR, a 
Kremlin decision to use its potential to overthrow Tito by force would be motivated less 
by Yugoslav actions than by international developments. The possibility of direct 
Soviet action might increase if international tension increases the possibility of war, 
or the USSR deliberately launches World War III. 


Note: The ‘aformation herein is as of 5 November 1948. 
The \telligence organizations of the Departments of Siate, Army, Navy, and the Air Force 
he ve concurred in this report. 
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108. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 19 November 1948, The Kremlin “Peace Offensive” 


THE FREMLUIN “PEACE OFT ENSIVE” 


PDesvite the recently hendlined Kremlin “‘peace 
offensive,’’ continued Soviet -C ommunist pressures and 
exnansion in virious varts of the world indicate that any 
“‘goftening’’ by the Soviet Union should be regarded only 
as a tem»orary tactical adjustment and nct as a prelude 
to a sweeving revision of Soviet policy toward the west. 
The USSR apmrently now intends to exploit the US refusal 
to engige in bilateral negotiations on Germany 2s 4 further 
example of UC insincerity in the quest for world peace. 


‘Vestern “urope ‘Soviet pressure continues unabated in 
western Europe. in France, the Commu- 
nist-dominated General Confederation of Labor, which called 
the still unsettled coal strike and which ts campaigning for 
rotation strikes in other industries, acinitted publicly that 
groups of miners in the USSR and its Satellites were provid- 
ing funds to fimnce itfle strikers. In the westeri zones of 
Cerminy, the Communists are organizing youth and factory 
cells in premaration for increased agitation. In \ustria, Soviet 
occupation authorities recently sought to counteract slowly 
improving economic con“itions by demanding another allot- 
ment of locomotives ano colling stovk as war booty. This 
action, combined with recent Soviet success in int! midting 
Austrian officials by arresting a number of \ustrian citizens, 
may lead ‘ustria to waver in its cooneration with the west- 


ern powers. 


Near East The retura of Soviet \mbassador Sadchikov to 

. Tehran may presage a renewed camoaign against 
the US arms program and US military missions in Iran. The 
latest incident in the Soviet ‘‘war of nerves”’ is the occupation 
by the USSR of a strip of territory claimed by Iran and located 
along the Soviet border east of the Caspian Sea. Soviet pressure 
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“PEACE OFFENSIVE” 


wili probably be restricted to demands for an oil concession 
in Iran and repeated charges that US military aid violates 
the 1921 Soviet-Iranian Treaty of Friendship. . 


Jaman Asa part of expanding operations in the Far “ast, 
the USSR has increased its activity and interes: ¢, 
Japanese aff2irs. Molotov's recent reiteration of Kremlia 
interest in the early conclusion of a Japanese peace treaty 
may be the beginning of 2 propaganda campaign designed to 
harass US occupation authorities. wh late September, the | 
USSR again requested that ‘‘those powers most interested 
be authorized by the Far Eastern Commission to exercise 
international controle uver Japanese industry which would 
extend beyoad those established by a formal neace treaty. 
The Soviet member of the Allied Council for japan has also 
been sharply critical of both the Japanese Government and 
SCAP during the past three months. As one measure of 
Soviet intent in the rar East, radio transmitting facilities 
of several Siberian broadcasting stations beaming propaganda 
to Japan have been strengthened so that virtually any standard 
Japanese radio set can pick up the signal. 


China Advance propaganda annouacements by prominent 
Chinese Communists suggest that the USSR is pre- 
paring the way for more active participation in Chinese 
affairs. In the most recent announcement, Liv Shao-chi, 
member of the Chinese Communist Central Committee, 
attempted in a rectio commentary to prove that Chinese 
patriotism was not incompatible with ‘proletarian inter - 
nationalism.’’ Although the philosophical subtleties of Liu’s 
reasoning will largely escape the rank and file of Chinese 
Communists, this public acknowledgment of Soviet primacy 
in the conduct of local Communist Party affairs probably 
represents the beginning of a Soviet-sponsored ‘ 
campaign to prepare the Chinese for a domimating role b7 the 
USSR in China. 
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109. Intelligence Memorandum 76 Excerpt, 19 November 1948, Econumic Trends in 


the USSR 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


19 November 1948 


_ The economy of the USSR has improved rapidly since 1945 but pro- 
duction is stili slightly below the 1940 level. In terms of ruble values 
the fourth Five-Year Plan, 


i 
! 


and agricultural components that make up this production index reveals 

a less favorable picture of Soviet Economic revival. 

‘It must be emphasized that this is an over-all production figure which 

fails to reveal the lack of essential uniformity in production increases 
' the numerous segments of the economic complex. Some 


ry 


. ties to the Soviet planners and detracts from the sizeable advances over 
-1940 miade by such industries as chemicals, petroleum, cval, aluminum, 


Further factors which should be taken into account in evaluating the 
general production increase are as follows: 


a. A disproportionately large part of production must constantly be » 
assigned to maintenance and repair of inefficient plants and low-quality 
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b. A part of the increase in production must be attributed to the 
addition of industry and resources in newly acquired territory. 


¢. A sizeable part of additions to industrial capacity resulted from 
reparations, war booty, and exploitation of Satellites. To this must be 
and technical ability of engineers, technicians, 
ee ped pre -skilled labor in POW camps, and those groups brought 
in from occupied and acquired areas. 


Economic recovery to the 1940 levels, then, is not as complete as 
the Soviets imply. It must be emphasized, however, that their state- 
controlled economy requires relatively little change in mobilization 
for war and has forced consumer goods production to the barest mini- 
mum both in time of war and of peace. This permits greater emphasis 
on cngtal qneds protection Gan to pessiite tn caplinliet cotntetes ant 
basically strengthens their economy. 


In international economic relations, So Seana te euntiite tte: 
sifying its efforts to acquire specific items of industrial equipment and 
raw materials from the West, partially as the result of the combined 
Soviet-Satellite inability to make up these deficiencies within Eastern 
Europe. The ability of the Soviet countries to obtain those items will 
depend in part upon (1) the extent and effectiveness of export controls - 
and (2) trade concessions that must be made in the interests of Western 


European recovery. 


While economic considerations alone do not determine Soviet foreign 
policy, the state of the Soviet economy currently acts as a deterrent c 1 
of Soviet aggressive designs. The above 
F Goeih coma Gechene. Ede to obeiiiits Gn tae Gat toads 
efforts will continue to be concentrated upon (1) consolidation of control 
over the Easiorn European Satellites and over occupfed Germany and 
Austriu; and (2) furthering of Moscow-dominated Communist 
the activities of native Communist parties. The current rate of 
improvement in the Soviet economy will not in itself warrant substantial 


changes in the timetable of Soviet policy implementation. 


Selected fields of the Soviet economy are commented on in Enclosure A. 


110. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 26 November 1948, France: Soviet Pressure; Communist 
Labor 
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ment. 


FRANCE 


Soviet Pressure The Soviet Union continues to exploit 
French defeatism and fears of a resur- 
gent Germany. Apparently convinced that France is the 
weakest link in western European defensive planning, the 
USSR has: (1) chosen France as the place to concentrate 
Communist attacks upon the European recovery program; 
(2) stepped up its propaganda campaign against western 
plans for Germany and the Ruhr; (3) implied that the Spanish 
Pyrenees, rather than the Rhine, would be the US “frontier” 
in Europe; and (4) indirectly proposed, on a governmental 
level, that France renounce the western bloc in order to 
insure world peace and French security. Ata time when 


implications of France’s alignment with the west. 
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EASTERN EUROPE 


Communist Labor Soviet determimtion to throw the full, 
world-wide resources of Communist 
labor against the European recovery program is manifested 
by Soviet support of the striking French coal miners. The 
Communist-controlied Secretariat of the World F ederation 
of T ‘te Unions (WF TU) has called for “‘tangible demonstra- 
tion: ~§«in suport of the French miners. Simultaneously, 
the Soviet, Polish, Czechoslovak, Yugoslav, and Ramanian 
labor movements have contributed 90,000,000 francs (about 
$288,000). This unprecedented public aid, which actually 
is insignificant in comparison to the total clandestine Soviet 
support of the French strike, clearly demonstrates the all- 
inclusiveness of the Soviet effort to sabotage the European 
recovery program. The WFTU appeal, directed primarily 
to western labor, may draw minor contributions from left- 
wing labor groups in Italy, the UK, and the US. However, 
the apveail will be flatly rejected by British and US national 
labor organizations which support the European recovery 
program and will hasten their formal withdrawal from WF TU. 


111. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 3 December 1948, The Berlin Dispute; Communist Policy 
in China 


THE BERLIN DISPUTE 
Despite the Soviet Union's acceptance of the proposal 


currency 
east Berlin, by completing the political and administrative 
division of the city, has greatly increased the obstacles to 

a settlement of both the Berlin dispute and the entire German 
question. The USSR has utilized the UN negotiations to gain 
time for consolidating the Soviet position in Berlin and eastern 
Germany. Moreover, by exerting greater pressure upon the 
western powers to withdraw from Berlin, the USSR has now 
relegated the currency question to relative insignificance 
in compariscn to the far more explosive problem inherent 


*ions in the western sectors and te Block UN interference 
in city affairs. This latest move has placed the Kremlin 

in the position of being able to make ‘‘paper”’ concessions 
to the west on four-power currency control for Berlin with 
the knowledge that such concessions can only be imple- 
mented through a centralized administration in the city. 
Thus, even if agreement on currency is reached, these re- 
cent Soviet moves will make it necessary for any future can- 
ference on the Berlin dispute to deal with the problem of city 
government. in such a conference, Se 
a consolidation of the two separate city 
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> asl 
FAR EAST 


CHINA 


Communist Policy Recent statements from authoritative 
Chinese Communist sources empha - 

size the strong ideological affinity existing between the 

USSR and the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) and indicate 
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aa 


CHINA 


that Soviet leadership, especially in foreign affairs, will 
probably be faithfully followed by any Communist-dominated 
goverament in China. This pro-Soviet orientation has been 
revealed by: (1) recent Chinese Communist statements 
echoing the Soviet view that “the world is divided into two 
camps ; and (2) the CCP Centrai Committee endorsement 
in July of the Cominform condemnation of Tito. Chinese 
Communist propaganda has been accusing the ‘‘US State 
Department and US espionage organizatioas’’ of jointly 
plotting to “destroy the national liberation movement ’ in 
China. Tims a convenient pretext is being fabricated for 
possible future suppression or liquidation of those Chinese 
Comnmmnists unwilling to follow the Stalinist line. 
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112. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 17 December 1948, Soviet Union: Israeli Policy 


se 


SOVIET UNION 


Isracli Policy Although the Kremlin ts unitlely to alter it 
basic policy towatd Israel before the 25 jan- 

uary Israeli elections, the recent marked change in Czecho- 

slovaiia’s earlier friendly atti(iude toward israel may reflect 

an impending change in Soviet tactics tm the Near Fast. Ceecho- 

slovak authorities have cancelled the Israeli military training 

prograin ami the Government has allegedly forbidden unscheduled 
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SOVIET UNION 


air flights to Israel. This latter move, by curtailing clandes- 
tine arms shipments, represents an obvicus financial iuss to 
Czechoslovakia and was probably dictated by the Soviet 
Union. The USSR may ectimate that the establishment of 
Israel as a disruptive force in the Arab world has now been 
accomplished and that further military aid to a country af 
basically pro-western sympathies would ultimately prove 
prejudiciai to Soviet interests im the Near East. Nevertheless, 
the Soviet Union, in the faint hope that Isrue: s pro-western 
alignment may change after the 25 January Israeli elections, 
has not yet altered its basic policy of politically supporting 
Israel. 
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113. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 29 December 1948, Soviet Union: Austrian Treaty 


EASTERN EUROPE 
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114. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 14 January 1949, Eastern Europe: Communist 
Penetration; Soviet Intentions in Germany 


. 


EASTERN EUROPE 


Communist Penetration Soviet determination to use the 
: World Federation of Democratic 

Youth (WFDY) and its component national youth movements 
&S instruments for the penctraiion of western European 

_ armed forces is suggested by 2 report that WFDY delegates 
recently attended a secret Paris conference held for this 
purpose. Although the WFDY has become an increasingly 
effective arm of Commumist propaganda (it claims 50 million 
members in 60 countries). it has ostensibly lef penetration 
work to Communist Party cadres. The Soviet delegate at the 
Paris Conference, however, reportedly discussed “‘disinte- 
gration work and the training of partisans,’’ citing Commu- 
nist activity in the French Army as an example for British 
and US youth groups, and calling for ‘‘conscript clubs”’ as 
the initial step in such work. Plans for such increased 
penetration activity are also indicated by: (1) the Kremlin’s 
designation of an important Soviet Youth official to attend the 
Paris meeting; (2) an appeal by the WFDY to younger army 
elements; and (3) an accelerated campaign by the WFD\ io 
bolster European and Latin American support for the Soviet 
drive in ‘‘defense of peace.” : 


SOVIET UNION 


Soviet Intentions Recent Soviet and Satellite propaganda 
indicates that the Kremlin may now con- 
sider the early formation of an east German state to offer 
several advantages. Rather than attempt to cast the blame 
for a split Germany upon the western powers vy waiting until 
the establishment of a west German provisional] government, 
the USSR may now “‘justify’’ formation of an east German 
state which claims sovereignty over al) of Germany on the 
grounds that current plans for a west German state are 
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SOVIET UNION 


virtually completed, Such propaganda claims, however, 
would have little effect within Germany. Although actual 
Soviet troop withdrawals following establishment of the 
new state would depend upon how quickly the USSR could 
safely transfer authority to the Gernmin puppet regime, the 
USSR could easily recognize the new German state and then 
accede to its request for the continued presence af Soviet 
soldiers. The Kremlin would probahiy estimate that such 
an arrangement, if accompanied by partial withcrawa! and 
implying later compicte withdrawal, would have a propa- 
ganda appeal throughout Germany and could result in in- 
c: sed demands for withdrawal of the western powers. 

In addition to these advantages for the USSR, some measure 
of Soviet prestige within Germany might be salvaged and 
general attention would be temporarily diverted from the 
Berlin blockade. Moreover, the USSR could avoid at least 
partial responsibility for the continuation of the blockade 
by insisting that the Communist rump government had 
control over Berlin. In any event, such an action would have 


the effect of interjecting an allegedly legal government for 
all Germany into the Berlin conflict. 
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115. Daily Summary Excerpt, 18 January 1949, The Soviet Propaganda Shift 


ANNEX 


18 F:nuary 1949 
THE SOVIET PROPAGANDA SHIFT 


The reoccurrence of a Soviet propaganda “‘ 
offensive’’ does not reflect a sincere desire by the Eremiin 
to negotiate outstanding east-west differences, except on 
Soviet terms. Neither does the Kremlin expect the US or 
the western governments to give serious consideration to 
the avowed Soviet desire for east-west agreement. 


The Kremlin is attempting to vreaken the position of 
the western powers and to delay positive western action by 
propaganda designed to: (a) create the illusion that the west- 
ern powers, led by the US, are blocking an equitable solution 
of east-west problems; (b) ostensibly alleviate word tension 
in an attempt to persuade the new US Congress that current 
proposals for defense and foreign aid expenditures are un- 
necessary; (c) instill doubt and hesitation, both in the US 
and in western Europe, concerning the need for participa - 
tion in the proposed Atlantic Pact; and (d) enable the Com- 
munist Parties in western Europe to regain some of the 
prestige and popular support lost during the recent months 
of direct acticn. 


In miking this tactical ehift in its propaganda 

approach now, the Kremlin probabiy desired to take ad- 
vantage of: (a) the convening of the US 8ist Congress; (b) © 
the appointment of a new US Secretary of State; (c) German 
dissatisfaction with, and western European misgivings over, 
the recent Ruhr decisions; and (d) the current discussions 
concerning the Atlantic Pact. Adoption of this propaganda 
line, however, has not committed the USSR to any specific 
course of action. The USSR can be expected to emphasize 
this approach as long as the Kremlin considers that i( is con- 
tributing to the long-range Soviet program to defeat western 
recovery and defense efforts. On the other mnd, the USSR will 
pro‘wbly make still another tactical propaganda shift if the 


present approach encounters vigor (ig gine igince. Z 
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116. Intelligence Memorandum: 124, 19 January 1949, Continuing Instability in Greece 
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state of war and political and economic instability despite 


two years of extensive U military ani economic aid totaling 


1. Greece, although still free of Soviet-Commmist domination, is 


ly 750 million dollars. 
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117. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 28 January 1949, Eastern Europe: Communist 
Dictatorships; Satellite Economy 
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EASTERN EUROPE 


Communist Dictatorships The Kremlin feels 
that the Communists of Bulgaria, 
Rumania, and Hungary are strong enough to dispense with 
the fiction that these countries are democratic states. Com- 
munist leaders in the three Satellites Inve recently declared 
that the Soviet-sponsored regimes are now “‘dictatorships 
of the proletariat.”” Matyas Rakost, Secretary General of 
the Hungzrian Communist Party, has also stated that these 
7 “ one type of necessary 
to the transition from a capitalist to a socialist state. The 
frank admission that “ke Communist Party is the controlling 
power in Hungary indka‘es the early establishment of a 
itational Front government, another basic type of Soviet 
regime which has already appeared in Bulgaria and Rumania. 


Satellite Economy The formation of the Council of Mutual 
Economic Assistance by the USSR at 

this time indicates that it is a defensive measure designed 

to offset the successes of the European recovery 

This Soviet-directed Council will attempt to coordinate 

further the economies of Poland, Hungary. Rumania, Csecho- 


rapid economic recovery in western Europe and to prevent 

the spread of nationalistic-economic heresies, such as Tito’s. 
The Council’s formation may have some propaganda value 

by renewing hope within the satellite countriec that mutual 
cooperation may improve the low standaid of living. The 
Council will result in some improvements in the Satellite 
effictent distribution. the fiction of economic equality, 
the Council's formation will inevitably result in tightened 
control of the eastern European economies by the Kremlin. 


118. Daily Summary Excerpt, 4 February 1949, Moscow Meeting of Soviet-Satellite 
Military Leaders; Further Kremlin Overtures Predicted 


50 4 Feg 1949 
304 
EUROPE 
t. USSR of Soviet-Satellite leaders -- S-s 
US E a + Army 


(CIA Comment: CIA believes that the formation of 
a defense council is the Kremlin’s next logical move as a 


(CIA Comment: CIA believes that the Kremlin will 
make edditional propaganda overtures ia au effort to obtnin 
ee into bilateral negotiations with the 


11%. Daily Summary Excerpt, 11 February 1949, Evidence of Soviet Aid to Chinese 
Communists 


11 FEB 1949 
310 


GENERAL 


eb : 
teat he has seen “‘mumcreas of Soviet-mnave irucks’” in the 
environs of that city. 
(ClA Comment: This eyewitness report by a reliable 


US observer is the first conclustve evidence that the Chinese 
Communists possess Soviet materiel in volume.) 


1. Evidence of material Soviet aid to Chinese Communists -- Army ls 
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120. Weekly Sure: -v Excerpt, 11 February 1949, Soviet Military Bloc 


EASTERN EURGPE 


Soviet Military Bloc Although the USSR has already estab- 
lished a military alliance with the 
Satellite states through an interlocking network of muti2i 
assistence pacts, persistent reports emanating froim eaziera 
Europe indicate the furmation of an eastern European military 
bloc to counter the establishment of the North Atlantic Pact. 
Speculation regarding such a move by the Krem!in has been in- 
tensified by the mysterious visit of Vishinsky to Czechcslovakia, 
as well as by the reported presence there of Gromyko Zorin, 
the Polish Communists Berman anc Zawadzki, and Soviet Am- 
bassadors from the Satellites. Other reports place the Hungariar 
Minister of War and high-ranking Czechoslovak and Polish 
military officials in Moscow for planning of = similar nature. 
The formation of such an east European military organizatic . 
would enable the USSR to exert more direct control of “‘un- 
reliable’’ Satellite military establishments and would improve 
the morale of the Satellite Communist regimes which are be- 


coming increasingly concerged over growing economic stability, 
political cooperation, and defensive preparations in western 


Europe. 


121. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 18 February 1949, Soviet Plans for an East German State 


SOVIET PLANS FOR AN EAST GERMAN STATE 


Further Communist designs to integrate eastern 
Germany into the political and economic system of the 
Soviet bloc were apps ent at the recent Socialist Unity Party 
(SED) Congress in Berlin. Speeches by Satellite delegates 
and Congress approval of the Oder -Pieisse line as Germany's 
eastern boundary laid renewed stress on Communist efforts 
to reconcile the Satellite states to closer collaboration with 
the Soviet Zone and to eventual inclusion of the area in the 
Soviet orbit. Other action at the Congress indicates that the 
USSR is still attempting to insure Communist control af 
east Germany. By reviving advocacy of a “‘broad democratic 
front,’’ the Communists are seeking the politica] support of 
formerly uncooperative elements. The establishment af an 
SED ‘Politburo’ was designed to discipline the SED in order 
to make it a more effective instrument of Communist control. 


The reversal of the SED stand for the incorporation 
of Berlin into the Soviet Zone indicates that the Communists 
believe the Berlin impasse will continue. In line with the 
Soviet itt.eme of a “‘unified Germany,”’ this tactical renunciation 
af Communist claims that Berlin is an integral part of the 
Soviet Zone may be designed to combat possible inclusion of 
the three western sectors of the city in a west German govern- 
ment. Moreover, by omitting Berlin from a future east German 
state, the USSR may fee) that it can iny ure control over the 
new state by maintaining Soviet troops there to guard com- 
munication lines to a Soviet garrison in Berlin. Although the 
Congress again stressed the theme @ German unity, Cum- 
munist tactics at the Congress once more suggest that the 
UUSR intends to create an east German state which will claim 
sovereignty over all Germany. The formation of such a 
state wuld probably be timed to counter the formation of a 
west German provisional government. 
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122. Daily Summary Excerpt, 24 February 1949, France: 
Leader’s Statement 


Implications of Communist 


z4 


of Poland, Rumania, and Yugoslavia.) The Embassy further 
regards the statement as: (a) proof of Kremlin determina- 
tion to thwart the consolidation of western Europe even at 
losing popular Communist support in France; 
ignal to Communist militants to accelerate 


(CIA Comment: CIA agrees that Thorez’ statement 
indicates a further tightening of Communist discipline and 
a reduction of the party to ite “hard core.’’ Moreover, even 
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though Thorez’ declaration will apparently be detrimenta] 
to Communist popularity in France, he my have made 

it at this time in an effort to convince prospective members 
of the Atlantic Pact that France would be unreliabie in a 
defensive alliance. CIA does not believe that widespread 
strike action is probable in France in the immediate future.) 
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123. Daily Summary Excerpt, 4 March 1949, France: Government Policy on Communist 
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Western European Communists not only to undermine European 
morale but also to engage in military and industrial espionage 
and eventually sabotage. it may sometime 
be necessary for France to mobilize the men in every plant 
which is working for national defense. 


(CIA Comrient: CIA considers that the French Commu- 
nist Party is likely to make plans for sabotage, especially 
against the armaments industry, but that the Communists are 


not likely to possess the capabilities for large-scale sabotage 
in the nezy future.) 
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124. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 4 March 1949, Soviet Propaganda Offensive 


EASTERN EUROPE 


SOVIET UNION 


Propaganda Offensive Strenuous Soviet efforts to forestall 
the proposed Atlantic Pact are, by 
their very intensity, generally producing results opposite to 
those desired by the Kremlin. The recent speeches by Vom- 
munist Leaders Thorez and Togliatti can be expected, if 
anything, to intensify existing support in France and Italy 
for the Pact. By publicly asserting that Communists in these 
countries would welcome invading Soviet forces, these leaders 
hoped to increase the fear of war and of Soviet occupation df 
Western Europe and also to demonstrate the unreliability of 
both France and Italy as prospective Pact members. This 
cype of attack, however, tends to reinforce other factors that 
have been weakening Communist influence as a political force 
in France and Italy. Moreover, Communist leaders, by call- 
ing for 2 return to Communist militancy comparable to that 
of the late 1920’s, are preparing the way for greater emphasis 
on sabotage and subversion. 


Meanwhile, increased Suviet propaganda pressure on 
Scandinavia is also having little effect. The USSR may soon 
revive the Spitsbergen issue by asking Norway for assurances 
that no military bases will be built in the Spitsbergen archi- 
pelago. The Kremlin will probably claim that any defense 
preparations in the area would be a violation of the Spitsbergen 
Treaty of 1920. The Kremlin, anticipating Norwegian rejection 
& the Soviei-proposed non-aggression pact, is alrcady accus - 
ing Norway of ‘‘agegression’’ and may use this as an excuse 
for demands on Finland, possibly by proposing joint Soviet- 
Finnish defense discussions. These prospective maneuvers 
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SOVIET UNION 


probably would not change Norway s desire to join the Pact, 

and Finland's present Social Democratic Government would 
probably reject any such Soviet proposals. The Finnish Govern- 
meni may be strengthened by the inclusion of representatives 

of other non-Communist parties and thus be prepared to offer 
stronger cpposition to future Soviet demands. 


Merchant Shipping The USSR is attempting more and more 

frequently tc force the masters of foreign 
vessels to open sefes and sealed envelopes during calls ai 
Soviet-controlied ports. Such incidents have involved merchant 
Ships of the US, the UK. and other western powers. The USSR 
probabiy hopes to obtain intelligence which would disclose the 
disposition of western merchant shipping if hostilities broke 
out. 
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125. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 11 March 1949, Germany: Berlin Currency; Soviet Union: 
Molotov-Mikoyan, Communist Militancy, Atlantic Pact; Yugoslavia: Greek Guerrillas 


WESTERN EUROPE 


GERMANY 


Berlin Currency Although Soviet reaction to the proposed 
issuance of the western ‘‘B’’ mark as the 
sole currency for the western sectors of Berlin wil! be swift 
and well-publicized, the USSR is not likely to interfere seriously 
or forcefuliy with the operation of the airlift. Soviet reialiaior « 
action will probably take the form of further tightening of the 
blockade ana may involve conversion of the Soviet eastern 
mark toa new currency. Soviet measures to curtail the move- 
ment of supplies from Soviet-controlied territory to the west- 
ern sectors will increase the hardships of the western popula - 
tion, further impair the west sector economy, and probably 
require an increase in the airlift. Soviet authorities could 
tighten the land blockade by: (1) haiting all rail traffic, in- 
cluding the S-bahn and streetcars; (2) cutting off water traffic 
on the canals; (3) stopping or sharply reducing pedesirtan 
traffic between the western sectors and Soviet-controlled 
areas; (4) barring all mail service; (5) cutting west-sector 
long-distance phone cables, local inter-sector phone lines, 
and all telegraph cables; and (6) splitting completely Berlin’s 
systems of electrical, gas, and water supply, and the sewage 
disposal facilities. In determining the extent to which these 
measures will be applied, the USSR will be restrained prima- 
rily by the economic repercussions in the Soviet zone, which 
would be deprived of important materiais and skilled labor 
now being received from the western sectors of the city. If 
the USSR converts its present eastern mark, it will do so in 
ordex to prevent eastern marks presently held in western 
Berlin from flowing back into Soviet-controlled territory. 
Such a Soviet move would leave western sector occupation 
authorities with the moral obligation to redeem a very large 
number of relatively worthless eastern marks in order to avoid 
undue hardship for the German holders of this currency. 
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EASTERN EUROPE 


SOVIET UNION 


Recent Soviet reaction to western economic 1nd defensive 
measures, though not yet crystallized, has thus far manifested 
itself chiefly by top-level changes in minisierial positions in 
Moscow and by an apparent shift in tactics by Communist Parties 
outside the Soviet Union. The implications of Molotov's and 
Mikoyan’s shift from their ministerial posts will probably be 
clearer after the current session of the Soviet parliament, but 
no basic change in Soviet policy toward the West is expected. 
The USSR will continue its attacks on the Atlantic Pact, its 
obstructionist pclicy in the UN, and its attempts to gain control 
over all of Germany. Meanwhile, however, Communist Parties 
outside the USSR are apparently reverting to the active, militant 
policy of the 1920's. 


Molotov-Mikoyan The Kremlin decision to relieve Molotov 

from his position as Foreign Minister and 
Mikoyan as Minister of Foreign Trade, although not an indica - 
tion of any fundamenta! change in Soviet policy, probably does 
reflect a Soviet reassessment of the progress of the cold war. 
Molotov’s shift may reflect the Kremlin’s belief that the 
problem of formal relations with the West has been reduced to 
secondary importance by western gains and the growing inability 
of the USSR to make progress on the diplomatic level. Similarly, 
western gains have made it more imperative for the USSR to 
consolidate its position in Eastern Europe and Communist China. 
Thus, although Molotov may have been released for the purpose 
of taking over Stalin’s position as Premier, he, as well as 
Mikoyan, may have been relieved of ministerial duties in order 
to concentrate on the pressing political and economic problems 
of the Sovtet sphere. 
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SOVEET-ENION 


Communist Militancy The anparent failure of recent Soviet 
diplumatic and propaganda weapons 
to sabotage US -European defense efforts and to gain popular 
support for Communism has prompted the Kremlin to order 
Communist Parties outside the Soviet Union to prepare for 
militant and subversive methods in pursuit of Soviet objectives. 
This announced reversion to the active militant policy employed 
by the Communist Party in the Jate 1920's may, therefore, 
signify the end of postwar tactics which were characterized 
by so-called “legal’’ Communist operations within established 
political frameworks. This shift in political tactics apparently 
implies a renunciation of the popular-front technique of co- 
operation with non-Communist governmental factions. 


Atlantic Pact Continued Soviet efforts to defeat the purposes 

of the Atlantic Pact are revealed by recent 
Polish feelers for non-aggression pacts with the Scandinavian 
countries. The Polish campaign is apparentiy concentrating 
on the minimum goal of preventing a formal Swedish alliance 
with the West. Aside from the strategic and political facte¢cs 
which make Scandinavia a natural goal for Soviet hegemony, 
the USSR’s industrialization plans for Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia depend upon an uninterrupted flow of imports from 
Sweden. Likewise, Polish coal has long played a significant 
part in Scandinavian industry, especially Sweden's. Thus, 
aside from the USSR’s interest in preventing closer political 
and military cooperation between Sweden and the West, the 
Soviet Union is desirous of maintaining uninterrupted the vital 
economic lifeline from Scandinavia to the Satellites. 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


Reports of increased military activity in Bulgaria and 
Albania, combined with recent changes in Communist activities 
in northern Greece, suggest that the Kremlin is preparing a 
greatly intensified campaign for the overthrow of Tito. Realiz- 
ing that six months of dialectical battle and relatively minor 
diplomatic and economic reprisals have, if anything, driven 
Tito further toward the western camp, the Kremlin now appears 
to be planning more drastic steps, which may possibly end in 
overt military action. 


Greek Guerrillas An apparent shift in Communist activity 
in Greece strongly suggests that the 
Kremlin has decided to abandon temporarily its campaign to 
gain control over ali of Greece and instead to attempt to 
exploit the Macedonian question <2 an additional weapon 
against Tito. The guerrilla radio has announced that an 
autonomous Macedonian state would be proclaimed in March. 
This new strategy is probabiy an attempt to gain the supp rt 
of the large Slavo-Macedonian population in northern Greece. 
The autonomous Macedon’tn state envisaged by the Commu- 
nists would, if established, tend to undermine the Tito regime 
and would thwart Tito’s deep-seated ambitions for 2 Mace- 
donian state under Yugoslav control. The Kremlin may also 
believe that it can secure such long-range benefits as an 
fa Aegean port, a land route between Bulgaria and Albania, a 
4 curtailment of Greek economic resources,and a base which 
could serve as 2 strategic threat against Greece, Yugoslavia, 
and Turkish Thrace. Aside from the possibilities such a plan 
offers for increasing the pressure against Tito, however, it is 
unlikely that the USSR will derive much benefit from raising 
the controversial Macedonian question at this time. Although 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


Greek Communist leaders have, in a hedging statement, 
announced their support for an independent Macedonia, the 
rank.and file~willereseh# any move aimed.atithe dismember - 
ment of Greece. Moreover, even with Slavo-Macedonian 
reinforcements, the guerrillas would be too weak to hold 
ground against the Greek Army without open intervention by 
the Satellites. 


Military Preparations Meanwhile, the USSR is reportedly 
Stepping up military preparations 
elsewhere. Top-ranking Satellite nilitary leaders are re- 
ported to be meeting at Debrecen, Hungary. Although the 
meeting may be designed to establish a ‘defensive’ East 
European military bloc as a counter to the Atlantic Pact, 
plans for exerting greater military pressure on Yugosiavia 
may also be on the agenda. Bulgaria is reportedly increas- 
ing its flow of supplies to the Greek guerrillas in eastern 
Thrace. A noticeaole increase in Soviet military activity 
has been observed in Albania. Soviet supplies and arms are 
arriving at - ‘nanian ports, and numerous reports have been 
received ina.cating the landing of Soviet personnel and air- 
craft. Moreover, increased Albanian protests of Yugoslav- 
inspirea border incidents, although ai this stage probably 
a stepping-up of the war of nerves, could be used as an 
excuse for eventual armed action against Tito. 


Yugoslav Reaction The Tito regime, in the face of these 
signs of increased Soviet pressure, 
shows no Sign of capitulating to the Kremlin, Finally break- 
ing an enigmatic silence on the proposal for an autonomous 
Macedonia, the Yugoslav Government has issued a denuncia - 
tion, contending that the proposed campaign for an. independent 
Macedonia: (1) would only create confusion in the ranks of 
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Greek and Macedonian guerrillas; and (2) was merely a part 

of the Uominform campaign against Yugoslavia. The Tito 
regime will exert every effort to prevent the formation of 

such 2 state and will publicly accuse Bulgaria of violating its 
past pledges for cooperation in hand)ing the Macedonian ques- 
tion. In conclusion, there is no reasop to believe that Tito 

will be intimidated by these Soviet measures, and any attemot 
short of overt military action wil! probably fail to dislodge him. 
Moreover, present Satellite armed forces are aci strong 
enough to overcome the Yugosiay Army unless they are strongly 
supported by Soviet troops and materiel. 
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126. Daily Summary Excerpt, 17 March 1949, Present Soviet Intentions in Iran 


17 MAR 1949 
338 
GENERAL 
1. Present Soviet intentions in Iran--US Ambassador Wiley in S-S 
considers that uncertainty about Soviet 6-S 


intentions in Iran is the timing of a Soviet move to return 
to the country. Wiley believes that the recent setbacks 
suffered by the Soviet Union, particularly the imminent 
conclusion of the Atlantic Pact, make it possible that the 
USSR may enter Iran in the near future. 


In transmitting Ambassador Wiley’s views concern- 
ing Iran to US Embassy Moscow, the Department of State 
has requested the Embassy's judgment on the probable effect 
upon the USSR of a US statement of continuing concern over 
the security of Greece, Turkey, and Iran, such statement to 
be made simultaneously with the conclusion of the Atlantic 
Pact. The Department points out that the UK, which had 
previously urged that such a declaration accompany the 
conclusion of the Atlantic Pact, now opposes such a state- 
ment, especially the inclusion of Iran. 


(CIA Comment: The USSR is not likely to take overt 
actiou in Iran at this time, especially because such action 
would ¢scisively facilitate the rapid and effective impiementa- 
tion of he Atlantic Pact.) 
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127. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 18 March 1949, Molotov-Mikoyan Shift; Iran 


SEGRE?" 
EASTERN EUROPE 


SOVIET UNION 


Molotov -Mikoyan Shift No basic change in Soviet policy toward 

the West can be expected as a result of 
recent personnel changes in the Soviet hierarchy. These changes 
were probabiy designed to increase the efficiency of party and 
State mechanisms, both politically and economically. The rele - 
tively rapid consolidation of the West, as currently exemplified 
by the Atlantic Pact, is the immediate reason for the personnel 
changes. The realignment of personnel simultaneously presages 
intensified efforts to cansolidate and strengthen the Soviet ort:*t 
politically, economically, and militarily. 

The cold war can be expected to coatinue undiminished in 
intensity. Recent speeches by western European Communist 
leaders suggest that subversion and sabotage, in addition to more 
conventional tactics, eventually will play a more important role in 
Soviet Communist strategy against the West. Responsibility for 
formal political and economic relations with the West has passed 
from Molotov and Mikoyan to Vishinsky and Menshikov, beth techni- 
cal executives without policy function who can be expected to 
adhere religiously to policies established by the Polftourc 

The relief of Molotov, Mikoyan, and Voznesensky from 
Operational responsibility will leave them free to concentrate on 
pressing problems of politica] and economic policy of the entire 
Soviet orbit. Molotov, as heir apparent to the Soviet throne, would 
be the logical choice to assume over-all command. Such responsi- 
bility would bring him one step closer to eventual assumption of 
complete power in the event of Stalin’s retirement or death. 

Mikoyan and Voznesensky are the best -qualified Soviet 
leaders to deal with the economic consolidation and strengthening 
of the Soviet bloc. Mikoyan is apparently the leading figure in 
the Soviet-inspired Council of Economic Mutual Assistance (CEMA) 
which has already begun to assume the function of economic plaoning 
for the entire Soviet bloc. 

One of the first resul.s of this Soviet realignment will 
probably be shown in the handling af the case of Tiio. Tito's defec - 
tion, with its ramifications, is undoubtedly the most pressing internal 
problem of the Soviet sphere and dema rds a drastic solution to pre - 
vent the further spread of nationalistic deviation. 
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NEAR EAST - AFRICA 


TRAN 


Soviet Relations Intensified Soviet pressure against Iran is 
expected as a result of the recent serious 

deterioration in relations between the two countries. Principal 

factors causing this deterioration have been: (1) the suppression 
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TRAN 


af the pro-Soviet Tudeh Party in iran; (2) far more belligerent 
anti-Soviet [ranian propaganda; (3) the shipment of US arms 

to Iran; and (4) public reference to the possibility of Iranian 
participation in 2 Mediterranean or Near Eastern pact. The 
USSR probably sees in these developments a furthe: threat to 
its principal immediate aims in Iran: gaining control over 
Iranian oil and biocking closer military ties between Iran and 
the West. increased Soviet pressure will probabiy not take th< 
form. of overt military intervention. Instead, the USSR will 
probably renew its demands that Iran maintain ‘‘friendly”’ 
relations with the USSR and build up Soviet troop « oncentra - 
tions on the Irantan border. The Soviet Union may also attempt 
to incite uprisings in Azerbaijan. In order to counteract such 
measures, Iran will probably inform the UN Security Council 
of the deterioration in Soviet-Iranian relations and press for 

a US denial of Soviet charges that Iran is being turned into an 
offensive base against the USSR. 
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128. Daily Summary Excerpt, 4 April 1949, US Policy in Germany 
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for a careful re-evaluation of US policy. According to Piddle- 
berger, the unsatisfactory political situation in the western 
zones arises principally from the disunity of the western 
powers concerning Germany and is evidenced by mouxting 
confusion, doubt, and disillusionment, particularly in connec- 
tion with the slow formation of the west German government. 
Riddleberger points out that the strong desire for trade be- 
tween wer* and east Germany, combined with a desire for 
political u. ity, produces a growing west German tendency to 
favor rappruche ment with Communist-run east Germany. 
Riddleberger observes that west German responsiveness to 
Soviet peace and unity propaganda is much greater than it 
would have been some months ago. 


(CIA Comment: CIA considers that the lack of agree- 
ment an wg the western occupying powers is the chief deter- 
rent to progress on a west German state and that such disunity 
encourages German «xpectacions of western concessions on 
the issue of centralization. Concern'ng the tendency to favor 
rapprochement with east Germany, CIA believes that even 
though west German conservative commercial circles desire 
eastern markets, the desire of wes: Germans as a whole for 
political unification on Suviet terms i: weak. CIA does not 
believe that west Germans are very receptive to Soviet propa - 
ganda for ‘‘peace and unity. ’) 
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129. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 8 April 1949, Communist Deviation in Bulgaria 


SECRET 


BULGARIA 


Communist Deviation The arrest of Traicho Kostov, vice 

premier and second most important 
Communist leader in Bulgaria, along with several other 
leaders in the Government and Party, indicates that the Krem- 
lin has not yet been able to obtain the complete loyalty of the 
Satellite Communists. These arrests underscore the serious - 
ness of the Kremlin’s problem and the strength of Tito-like 
nationalism; they occurred in a Sateliite often used by the 
Kremlin as an example for the other Satellites. Moreover, 
Kostov has generally been regarded as absolutely loyal to 
Moscow. The official communique describing his expulsion 
charged that Kostov: (i) lacked sincerity in his dealings with 
Soviet representatives (he apparently resisted economic ex- 
plottation of Bulgaria by the USSR): (2) disregarded Party and 
Government directives; (3) promoted distrust and suspicion 
within the Bulgarian Communist Party; and (4) opposed the 
Bulgarian Politburo. Apparently Kostov’s cardinal sin was 
his effort as chairman of the Committee for Economic and 
Financial Questions to oppose Soviet exploitation of the 
Bulgarian economy. Although it is not known to what extent 
Kostov and those arrested with him had succeeded in forming 
an anti-Comiaform organization, the recent denunciation by 
Interior Minister Yugov of the tendency of nationalist devi2. 
tionists to form sects suggests that at ieast 2 loose kind of 
grouping was developing. 
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130. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 22 April 1949, Soviet Tactics in Germany; Satellite 
Communist Purges 


WESTERN EUROPE 


GERMANY 


Soviet Tactics Soviet tactics in Germany continue to suggest 
that although So 'iet control of all Germany 

undoubtedly remains the maximur: objective, the Xremlin has 

decided that a ‘‘neutral’’ Germany, prevented from > aking a 
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GERMANY 


firm alignment with the est, is a more feasibie goal for 
the immediate future. The Kremlin may reason that the 
traditional tendency of German coramerce to iook eastward 
for markets and raw materials will bring Germany under 
eventual] Soviet domination. 


Meanwhile, rumors have been active recently that 
the Soviet Union wi!l soon lift the Berlin blockade. Although 
there nas been litt'e or no concrete evidence to support 
such rumors, it must seem self-evident to the Kremlin that 
if the USSR is to regain the initiative and if the Soviet cam- 
paign for “German unity is to have any appreciable success 
among the German peopie, the Berlin blockade will have to 
be lifted. Any such Soviei offer, if made now, v ouid certainly 
be part of an over-all ‘‘peace offer ‘ and probatyly would be 
made in such a way as to camouflage the Soviet defeat on the 
blockade. The current Paris “peace congress would seem 
to provide an ideal setting for such a Soviet offer, buf there 
is no evidence that Soviet strategy has changed enough to 
permit an offer on Germany actually acceptable to the west- 
ern powers. 
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SATELLITE COMMUNIST PURGES 


The recent purges of high-level Communist officials 
in Bulgaria indicate that Kremlin efforts to establish reliable 
Communist leadership in the Satellites are ineeting with in- 
creasing difficulties. In attempting to eradica‘e Satellite 
“‘nationalism,’’ the Kremlin is confronted with two almost 
equally unpleasant alternatives, neither of which can be wholly 
successful. If the USSR continues its liquidation of old-line 
Satellite Communists, the morale and cohesion of the local 
Communist parties, as well as their control over the Eastern 
European countries, may be jeopardized. Hf the Kremlin 
chooses the other alternative and relaxes its control over 
the Satellite governments and Party leaders, it runs the risk 
of further defections like Tito’s. Neither course of action 
will make it any easier for Satellite Communists to perform 
the nearly impossible task of justifying Moscow's ruthless 
exploitation of Eastern European resources or increase 
Satellite dependability in the event of hostilities. 


Since Tito’s defection last summer, purges of high- 
level Communist personne] have occurred in Poland, Albania, 
guerrilla Greece, and, most recently, in Bulgaria. Meanwhile, 
recurring reports from practically all of the Satellites also 
indicate continued nationalist dissensiens within the ranks of 
tue various Communist parties. In many instances, reports 
regarding as yet unpurged nationalist leaders within the 
Satellite parties reveal that the existence of these schisms 
is common knowledge. The ‘‘deviationists’’ are usually offi- 
cials connected with economic planning who can see most 
clearly the pattern uf Moscow’s ruthless exploitation of the 
Satellites. In the face of resurgent nationalism among the 
Satellites and increasing prosperity in Western Europe, the 
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Kremlin cannot afford the risk of relaxing its grip over the 
Communist parties in Eastern Europe. Thus, the Kremlin 
will probably be forced to use even more brutal state -police 
methods in retaining and consolidating its control over the 
Satellites, even though such methods are not a basic cure 
for nationalist deviation. 
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131. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 29 April 1949, Soviet Propaganda on Gains in Far East; 
Soviet Union: Israeli Relations 


Soviet Propaganda ina further effort to counteract the 
effect of the Atlantic Pact and growing 
political and economic unity in Western Europe, the USSR 
is placing greater propaganda emphasis on Communist gains 
in the Far East. By stressing that the Communist victories 
in China will result in important changes in the world balance - 
of-power, the USSR hopes to: (1) convince audiences at home 
and in the colonial areas that Soviet power is invincible; and 
(2) undermine western confidence in the ability of the West 
to prevent further Soviet expansion. With fewer oppor - 
tunities in Europe for propaganda exploitation, the USSR wili 
probably devote its propaganda efforts more and more to the 
Far East and colonial areas. As part of this new emphasis, 
Soviet propaganda will portray the USSR as the exclusive 
champion of independence for the countries of southeast Asia 
and of industrialization of all backward areas. Simultaneously, 
Soviet propaganda will accuse the western powers oi advocat- 
ing the perpetuation of agricultural economies in Asia and will 
portray the Truman point-four program as a device to exploit 
the backward areas of the world and to keep them at the mercy 
of the industrial West. 
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EASTERN EUROPE 


SOVIET UNICN 


Israeli Relations Increasing Communist attecks on Zionism 
and the Israeli Government, although placing 
a Strain on israeli Soviet relations, are unlikely to change either 
the Kremlin’s external policy toward Israel or Israel’s generally 
neutral position between East and West. In recent months, the 
Communist parties in the Soviet orbit, the US, and even in Israel 
have reverted to traditional Communist opposition to Zionist 
nationalism, and Soviet propaganda has begun to condemn the 
“‘pourgeois’’ nature of the new Israeli Government. The Satel- 
lite states, apparently reluctant to lose large segments of their 
skilled and educated citizens, have drastically reduced emigra - 
tion to Israel, thereby discouraging Israeli hopes of fulfilling 
its immigration requirements. Within the Soviet Union, the 
current anti-Jewish campaign seems to have been inspired in 
part by the growth of pro-Zionist sentiment among Soviet Jews 
after Israel s emergence as an independent state. These attacks, 
however, rather than representing a fundamental change in 
Kremlin external policy toward Israel, appear to stem primarily 
from internal Soviet considerations. For, so long as support 
of Israel will serve to weaken US-UK influence in ithe Near East, 
the USSR will continue to aid Israel on a dipiciuatic level and 
in the UN. Nonetheless, because Zionism is basically incompati- 
ble with Communism and any non-Communist government is 
automatically suspect, the USSR feels forced to attack the present 
Israeli Government and to eliminate all Zionist influence within 
the Soviet orbit. 


132. ORE 46-49 Excerpt, 3 May 1949, The Possibility of Direct Soviet Military Action 
During 1949 


ORE 46-49 TOR-SECRET - 


THE POSSIBILITY OF DIRECT SOVIET MILITARY ACTION DURING 1949 
Report of a Joint Ad Hoc Committee * 


THE PROBLEM 


1. We have been directed to estimate the likelihood of a Soviet resort to direct 
military action during 1949. 


DISCUSSION 
2. Our conclusions are based on considerations discussed in the Enclosure. 


CONCLUSIONS 


3. The USSR has an overwhelming preponderance of immediately available mili- 
tary power on the Eurasian continent and a consequent capability of resorting to 
direct military action at any time. The principal deterrent to such action is the 


superior war-making potential of the United States. 


4 There is no conclusive factual evidence of Soviet preparation for direct military 
aggression durirg 1949. 


5. A deliberate Soviet resort to direct military action against the West during 1949 
is improbable. Moreover, the USSR is likely to exercise some care to avoid an unin- 
tended outbreak of hostilities with the United States. 


6. As part of its efforts to counteract the Atlantic Pact and US military aid pro- 
gram, however, the USSR will seek to intensify and exploit the universal fear of a new 
war. In this it will pay special attention to Scandinavia, Yugoslavia, and Iran. It is 
unlikely, however, to resort to even localized direct military action. 


7. The fact remains that international tension has increased during 1948. It will 
probably increase further during 1949. In these circumstances, the danger of an unin- 
tended outbreak of hostilities through miscalculation on either side must be considered 
to have increased.** 


* This estimate was prepared by a Joint Ad Hoc Committee composed of designated repre- 


133. Daily Summary Excerpt, 6 May 1949, USSR Reportedly Planning Action Against Iran 


50’ ~ 6 MAY 1948 


“Saaaggaes 381 


THE C.I.A. HAS 0 OBJECTION 
TO THE DICLeSCIFICAT?2y CP 
THIS DOCL<==T. 


GENERAL no. 624 


1. USSR ‘opurted pianning action against lran--US Ambassador $-7S 
ey mi or mation, which is unconfirmed but from 
a good source, that the USSR plans an “important action”’ 
- against Iran on 10 May. According to Wiley’s information, 
Soviet intentions ‘“‘exceed a mere frontier incident but are 
short of a warlike move.”’’ Wiley’s informant mentioned the 
possibility of a movement affecting the Kurds. a 


(CIA Comment: CIA does not believe that the USSR 
contemplates a military invasion of [ran at this time. The 
USSR, however, may plan to stir up trouble not only among 
the Kurds in Iran but also among those in northern Lrag and 
Syria. The Kremlin may also plan to use members of the 
former autonomous government of Iranian Azerbaijan to create 
disturbances. Iran would be able to cope with such disorders, 
unless the insurgents are provided with strong overt support 
from the USSR.) 
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134. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 6 May 1949, Soviet Union: German Objectives 


EASTERN EUROPE 


SCVIET UNION 


German Objectives Soviet agreement to lift the Berlin block- 

ade and enter into four -power discussions 
on Germany does not represent any change in the Soviet objec - 
tive to establish a Germany which will eventually fall under 
Soviet domimtion. It is stil. too early, however, to predict the 
sincerity of the Soviet desire to achieve an understanding with 
the West on Germany or the extent of the concessions the 
USSR would make in order to reach an agreement. The lifting 
of the blockade has been accompanied by a relaxation of Soviet 
yressure throvghout the western periphery of the Soviet orbit 
and by an intensification of the Soviet propaganda “‘peace”’ 
campaign. On the other hand, May Day Communist propaganda 
savagely attacked the western powers, recent Communist state - 
ments have called for active preparation for militant action, 
and steps are still being taken toward the establishment of an 
East German state. Progress of the CFM alone, therefore, 
will demonstrate whether the USSR: (1) has agreed to enter 
into four -power discussions to sound out the western position 
and retrieve itself from the unfavorable situation created by 
the Berlin blockade; or (2) now considers it a sounder strategy 
to seek a “‘neutral’’ Germany in order to delay the final con- 
solidation of the West German state and give the USSR some 
voice in all Cermany. 


CFM Proposals Initial Soviet proposals at the forthcoming 
CF™M will be designed to appea! strongly 

to an increasingly articulate German nationalism. After 

attempting to secure a coinmitment on postponing the West 

German state, the USSR will probably propose a general settle- 

ment for all Germany based on a return to four-power coopera - 

tion and the Yalta and Potsdam agreements. The Soviet terms 
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SOVIET UNION 


will include the principa] demands of the 1948 Warsaw 
communique which advocated: (1) establishment of « central- 
ized government for all Germany; (2) conclusion of a peace 

and withdrawai of occupation troops within one year; 
and (3) control over Rvhr production and distribution by the 
US, the USSR, the Uk nd France. Depending primarily upon 
the intensity of the Soviet desire to obtain the withdrawal of 
Us troops from Europe, the USSR may later in the negotiations 
seek a ‘‘compromise’’ agreement. Such a compromise might 
involve the acceptance of a federal government composed oi 
the East and West German zonal organizations. The USSR 
would insist, however, that such a federation be established 
in a manner which, in addition to not threatening Soviet poli- 
tical and econornic contro! in East Germany, would provide 
for sufficient Soviet influence in West Germany to offer 
reasonable prospects for subsequently establishing a cen- 
tralized Germany not wholly western -oriented and susceptibie 
to eventual Soviet domination. 


East German State Despite Soviet agreement to resume 

discussions on Germany, the USSR is 
continuing its preparations for establishing an East “.erman 
state. The executive agencies of the East German govern- 
ment have long been in operation,and elections for the Peoples’ 
Congress in mid-May will provide a pseudo-democratic legis - 
lative bocy capable of functioning as a parliament. In addition 
to being a significant step toward the Soviet aim of eventua) 
economic inteyration of East Germany with Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia, the recently announced East German-Polish trade 
agreement (which is aimed at ncreusing 1949 trade between 
East Germany and Poland to $152 million or doubling the 
volume of goods exchanged by the two countries during 1948) 
is another move toward the formalization of an bast German 
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SOVIET UNION 


governinent. The irace agreement was negotiated by the 

Fast German authorities, thus reflecting the Soviet policy 

of continuing to grant more governmental! authority to the 
Fast German economic administration, with the possible 

idea of eventually making the East German regime a full 
member of the Council of Economic Mutual Assistance. 
These Soviet actions are designed to build up the status aad 
importance of the local administrative agencies in the east- 
ern zone of Germany and can be used by the USSR both as 

a lever in negotiating with the western powers at the coming 
Council of Foreign Ministers and as a counter to the establish- 
ment of aWest German state. In the event of an impasse in 
the CFM, the USSR will have the machinery necessary for the 
establishment of a S-tellite regime in eastern Germany. 


“Peace’’ Campaign Simultaneously with the lifting of the 
Berlin blockade,and in an apparent 
effort to forestall further western consolidation, the Kremlin 
is intensifying its ‘‘peace’’ campaign throughout the western 
periphery of the Soviet orbit. The Soviet bloc has again ex- 
tended feelers toward accommodation with the West; it has 
at least tipered off its pant intransigent attitude in numerous 
cases, Soviet bloc countrivs have recently made concerted 
attempts to expand trade with the West and seek western 
financia) assistance in an effort ti) mitigate the unfavorable 
impact of western economic pre«sure. Hungarian officials 
haye shown a markedly mor< friendly attitude toward the US 
Cmbassy in Hungary; A imania has granted diplomatic recogni- 
tion to Italy; the Gree« guerrillas have made a rather broed 
peace offer ostensibiy intended to lay the groundwork for 
future negotiation «4 the Greek problem (see page 14); Soviet 
pressure on Iran has apparentiy tapered off,and the USSR has 
renewec its offer to discuss trade with that country: and Soviet 
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SOVIET UNION 


mressure on Scandinavia has markedly decreased in compari- 
son with that of the past few months. These developments 
may bc “signed to Inll western suspicion at the forthcoming 
CFM meeting. The course of quadripartite discussions on 
Germany will determine whether the USSR is merely waging 
another campaign in its “‘peace offensive,’’ or whether the 
Kremlin is laying the groundwork for achieving a temporary 
accommodation with the W est. 


May Day Slogans The savagery with which the US was attacked 
in Moscow's May Day orders would seem 
to belie Soviet sincerity in re-opening discussions on Germany 
and in making overtures on other fronts. Mav Dav vropaganda. 
however, is designed for home consumption and for guidance to 
Communist parties throughout the world. in this context. tne 
May Day slogans are a logical development of the Kremlin’s 
principal psychological weapon--the peace campaign. For the 
faithtul, the US must stiii be branded as the leading capitalist 
nation dedicated to the overthrow of the Soviet Union, while the 
common peace-loving masses throughout the world are pictured 
as sharing the Soviet desire for peace. Thus, the slogan that 
‘the friendsbip between the peoples of the USSR, the US, and 
the UK forms the best guarantee for a lasting peace” is directed 
primarily toward driving a wedge betweer these peace-loving 
masses and their war-mongering governments. 
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135. Daily Summary Excerpt, 20 May 1949, Continued Soviet Restrictions on Berlin 


20 MAY 1949 
$933 
GENERAL 
1, Continued Sov. + restrictions on Berlin--US Representative c/A-S 


Riddleberger 11 : the preeent 
status of Soviet restrictions on transport, trade, and com- 
munications between Berlin and the western zones, that 
‘Berlin remains today in a state of semi-blockade.’”” Accurd- 
ing to Riddleberger, the USSR may be having “‘second thoughts” 
on lifting the blockade because the Soviet action has failed to: 
(a) retard progress toward the establishment of 1 west German 
government; (>) produce a “‘crack’’ in over-all western trade 
policy vis-a-vis the Soviet bloc; or (c) release a flow of west- 
ern zone coods essential to the Soviet Zone and to the continua- 
tion of the Soviet reparations policy. Riddleberger therefore 
raises the possibility that the USSR may have intonded to lift 
the blockade only esocugh to 7e1 mit recorvening the CFM while 
simultaneously retaining a favorable bargaining position in 
the event that no over-all setilement on Germany is reached 
and it later becomes necessary to negotiate some provisional 
arrangement {or Berlin. Riddle>erger believer. in view of 


convening of the CFM. 


(CIA Comment: CIA agrees that the USSR may be 
attempting to preserve the most favorable position possible 
in the event of a breakdown of the CFM negotiations. CIA 
further believes that the USSR wiil attempt at Paris to exploit 
certain remaining transport restrictions in bargaining on the 
over-all problem of German trade and its relation to western 
export policy. CIA believes, however, that the Kremlin's 
strong desire to hold the CFM meetiag would impel the USSR 
to modify its restrictions on Berlin trade if confronted by a 


western refusal to convene the CFM under present conditions.) a 
THE C.I.A. 12.5 20 OBIEOTIOW Document No _OM3 
TO THE DECLASSIFICATION OR 4 « NO CHANGE in Class. [] _— 
THIS DOCUMENT. ‘ CO DECLASSTFI= 
NO. on ary Class. C." T33 TS 
i. Bu. .°. cd, © ASP VV >, 
Auth: Tui. i. 77/1783 


a 
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136. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 10 June 1949, French Military Plans in Indochina 


FRENCH MILITARY PLANS IN INDOCHINA 


French plans to shift both manpower and mteriel 
from their forces in French-occupied Germany and North 
Africa for an autumn military campaign against Communist- 
led rebels in north Indochina materially affect the strategic 
interests of the US in both the Western European and Far 
East theatres. In addition to reducing the defense potential 
of Western Union by shipping arms anc. equipment from 
French-occupied western Germany, the French action may 
impair the prestige of the US in the Far East because the 
French forces will be using 1!S-made and 1)S-supplied arms 
and equipment. Moreover, tie expenditure of French re- 
sources for the military operations in Indochina reduces the 
effectiveness of aid received under the European recovery 
program and delays the econc mic recovery of France. 


The French, who have been attempting to suppress 
a Communist-led insurrection in Indochina since 1945, main- 
fain that complete contro! of the China -Indochina border is 
necessary to keep the Chinese Communists from providing 
both men and materiel to the rebels or from evading Indo- 
china. The French also point out that a stabilization of their 
position in Indochina is essential if Southeast Asta is to be 
made secure against the menace of Communism. As another 
part of their program to re-establish control throughout Indo- 
china, the French recently signed an agreement with Bao Dai, 
former emperor of one of the Indochinese states, granting 
him authority to establish an “‘independent’’ government for 
Indochina within the French Union, Bao Dai will probably 
announce the formation of his government within the next two 
weeks, and the French hope that he will gain the support of the 
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non-Communist followers in the rebel group. The French 
are convinced, however, that substantia] military success 
against the resistance movement is necessary to Bao Dai’s 
initial political success. In formulating their plans for 
Indochina, both Bao Dai and the French envisage public 
support from the US and military aid, which they have 
already indirectly requested. US compliance with these 
requests would provide the Far East Communist propa- 
gandists with another opportunity to charge that the US is 
supporting reactionary colonia) powers against the interests 
of the Asian peoples. 


- 16 - 
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137. ORE 45-49 Excerpt, 16 June 1949, Probable Developments in China 


super 


PROBABLE DEVELOPMENTS IN CHINA 
SUMMARY 


Introductory Note: The purpose of the follow- 
ing discussion is to present probable develop- 
ments in China which will affect US interests 
during the next six to twelve months. 


1. Communist military forces are capable 
during the summer months of 1949 of destroy- 
ing all semblance of unity in the National Gov- 
ernment of China; and before the year is out, 
the Communists will have formed a central 
government which will see& international rec- 
ognition. 


2. The US cannot reverse or significantly 
check this course of events, nor is there any 
prospect that the Soviet orientation of the 
Chinese Communists can be altered in the im- 
mediate future. However, during the coming 
months, developments in China will raise a 
number of problems on which the US may 
either take action advancing, or avoid action 
compromising, its interests in China and else- 
where. Chief among these are the formation 
of a Communist central government claiming 
internetional recognition, Communist aims 
regarding Taiwan and Hong Kong, the Com- 
munist need for foreign trade, and US aid to 
anti-Communist groups in China. In addi- 
tion, US interests probably will be affected ad- 
versely by the expansion of Communist infiu- 
ence throughout the Far East, particularly if 
a Chinese Communist regime gains seats on 
the Far Eastern Commission and the Allied 
Council for Japan, and acquires China’s 
claims regarding a future Japanese peace 
treaty. 


3. The government to be organized by the 
Chinese Communists will be proclaimed as a 
“coalition,” but actually will be a Communist 
dictatorship. In foreign affairs the Commu- 
nists during the coming months will continue 
to be colidly aligned with the USSR. The new 
regime will honor the Sino-Soviet Treaty of 
1945 and its attitude in international relations 
will be governed by the Moscow line. It will 
probably maintain an unfriendly attitude to- 
ward the US in particular and all other gov- 
ernments that impede the world Communist 
movement, as well as denounce China’s exist- 
ing international agreements with those gov- 
ernments. 


4 Communist armed forces, now decisively 
superior to the Nationalists, will continue their 
program of area-by-area acquisitioa They 
are capable of eliminating all eiicctive military 
resistance in the south, southwest, and north- 
wes: by the end of 1950. 


5. The Chinese Communists will 

not be faced with serious food shortages dur- 
ing the next year. Some progress will be 
made in reviving transportation and industry, 
and the Communists will have a relatively 
stable currency. The Communists’ principal 
economic problem in the coming months will 
be that of acquiring petroleum, machinery, 
and perhaps cotton. There is little prospect 
of substantial Soviet aid, and domestic re- 
sources must be supplemented by these essen- 
tial imports. Therefore, China's economic re- 
covery during the next year will probably de- 
pend on active Western trade and close ties 
with occupied Japan. 


Note: The intelligence organizations of the Departments of Army, Navy, and the Air Force 
have concurred in this report; for a dissent of the Intelligence Organization of the 
Department of State, see Enclosure A, p. 21. This report contains information avail- 


able to CIA as of 2 June 1949. , 
ihe 1 


138. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 17 June 1949, China: Soviet Orientation 


FAR EAST 


CHINA 


Soviet Orientation Meanwhiie, Chiaese Communist stete- 

ments have ben entirely in accord with 
orthodox Communist doctrine ind the Party continues in its 
unwavering acknowledgement of Soviet leadersh'‘n in the 
international Comrounist movement. Despite this orthodoxy, 
the Chinese Communists may erect a temporary facade of 
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CHINA 


friendly cooperation with the western powers in order to 
expedite trade and commerce essential to China. In fict, 
China’s tremendous economic needs and the -nalility o: 
the USSR to fill those needs cf/er the most likely prosyect 


at present for the deve}opmen: of friction between the wo 
nations. 
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139. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 24 June 1949, The CFM Meeting; Eastern Europe: Purges 


THE CFM MEETING 


The recent meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers, 
which made substantial progress on the Austrian treaty and 
agreed in principle on a modus vivendi for Germany, clearly 
revealed that the Kremlin does not yet believe that the unifica- 
tion of Germany would contribute to eventual Soviet control over 
Germany. The Kremlin is not ready to relax its grip on Berlin 
and east Germany and apparently believes that ultimate Soviet 
objectives can best be obtained by a slight relaxation in cold war 
tension and continuation of the partition of Germany. 


The failure of Vishinsky to build up a consistent propa - 
ganda pattern at Paris, as well as his defensive attitude and 
apparert improvisation, suggests that some basic chauge took 
place in the Soviet attitude not long before the meeting. The 
rude jolt to the USSR from the May elections in the Soviet Zone 
Germany and continuing difficulties in maintaining Soviet control 
over the Satellites may have contribute to the Soviet decision to 
mark time on the German question. More fundamentally, however, 
the USSR may have estimated that a western economic recession 
is now approaching more rapidly than was previously believed 
and consequently that the future will provide more favorable 
opportunities for the attainment of Soviet objectives in Germany 
and Western Europe 


The Kremlin probably reasons that the western powers, 
particularly the US, will be in a weaker position in the event of 
a depression to oppose the USSR because: (1) an economy -minded 
US would be more reluctant to give adequate support to the European 
recovery program and the Military Aid Program; (2) economic dif- 
ficulties would weaken US -British-French solidarity; (3) Western 
Europe would be increasingly relcctant to maintain trade restric - 
tions against Eastern Europe; and (4) economic distress would 
make western Germany more receptive to Soviet overtures. 
With this in mind, the USSR apparently felt it necessary to preserve 
the status quo while making certain that the door remained open 
for future negotiations through the machinery of the CFM, A more 
truculent Soviet attitude at Paris might have increased western 
deter mination to re-arm and impelled western legislatures to 
continue their financial support of the “‘cold war’’ despite economic 
troubles at home. 


—SECREE— 
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EASTERN EUROPE 


By means of purging “‘nationalists”’ in the Satellite 
Communist parties, 2 more aggressive campaign against the 
Catholic Church, and an intensification of its attacks upon 
Tito, the Kremlin is continuing its attempts to consolidate 
its position and control in the Satellite countries. The vigor 
and intensity of Soviet activity in the Satellite area reflects 
continuing Soviet concern over the ability of the loca) Com- 
munist regimes to serve Soviet interests. Confronted with 
growing economic recovery in Western Europe in comparison 
with economic hardship in the Satellites, a stili-defiant Yugo- 
Slavia, and a more aggressively hostile Catholic Church, the 
Kremlin has apparently decided to @ke prompt anc drastic 
steps toward eliminating the last vestiges of opposition in 
tts uneasy Satellites. 


Party Purges The vigorous efforts being made tn Hungary 
and Bulgaria to eradicate “‘n> tionalist”’ 
deviationists indicate that the Kremlin has not yet solved the 
problem of “‘home-grown’’ Communism. In beth countries, 
the ruling group of Moscow adherents is attacking a pro- 
minent nationalist Communist leader in order to make an 
example of him. Former Bulgarian economic czar Traicho 
Kostov and ex-Hungarian Foreign Minister Laszio Rajk have 
already been expelled from the Communist Party. The Hun- 
garian regime now seeks to destroy Rajk totally by levelling 
at him the sensational charge of espionage for the US, while 
the propaganda assault on Kostov, in which even the Com- 
inform journal is being utilired, continues unabated. Both 
Kostov and Rajk had a substantial party following and had 
risen to power locally without direct Kremlin support. 
Their descruction will demoralize anti-Moscow Bulgarian 
and Hungarian Communists and forestall the rise of any 
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Communists who might consider the national interest before 
that of the USSR. 


Anti-Catholic Drive The Soviet Union’s continuing drive 
against the Catholic Church is cur- 
rently being focused on Czechoslovakia, where the probable 
imminent arrest of Archbishop Beran may follow the pattern 
established in the recent Mindszenty trial in Hungary. 
(In Poland the Cor:munist Government is preparing cases 
against certain Catholic bishops for collaboration with the 
Nazis.) The Czechoslovak Government is publicly accusing 
Beran of political activity against the state and will probably 
arrest him soon on trumped-up charges of treason based 
upon evidence allegedly found in the Archbishop’s personal 
files. Beran’s arrest will immobilize the last effective anti- 
Communist force in Czechoslovakia. Meanwhile, Soviet de- 
termination to eradicate Catholic power and influence in the 
Satellites has been matched by the increasingly aggressive 
anti-Communist stand of the Vatican. Communist plans to 
establish national or Communist-manipulated churches have 
apparently caused the Vatican to abandon all hope of achiev- 
ing a modus vivendi in the Satellites and instead to embark 
on a vigorous campaign to resist Communist anti-Catholic 
pressure. In addition to stepping up its radio propaganda 
designed to stiffen Catholic resistance in the Satellites, the 
Vatican has already meted out severe penalties of excom- 
munication and suspension to Catholics in Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia who participate in the anti-Church campaign. 
In addition, the Church may soon issue a fundamental en- 
cyclical warning all Catholics in the Soviet orbit against 
with the Communists and appealing to the Chris- 
tian world for aid and intervention. Despite these Vatican 
moves, however, the Communists retain a definite advantage 
in the struggle. Basing their strategy on cutting the ties 
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binding local Catholic churches with Rome, on separating the 
Church hierarchy from the parish priests and the people, and 
on abolishing Catholic control over education, the Communist 
regimes have the means and deter mination eventually to des- 
troy all effective Catholic resistance in the Satellites. 


Polish Changes In tightening their grip on Poland, the pro- 

Moscow Commuzists have continued their 
Slander campaign against the Catholic Church ani are grcom - 
ing Aleksander Zawadski, a faithfu: Moscow fol!ower, for 
titular leadership in the Party. Since Gomulka was read out 
of the Party leadership about a year ago, Zawadski’s ascent 
has been steady and rapid until now he appears to be the 
Number One prospect to serve as che Partv’s front man. 
Service with the Red army and as a political commissar in 
the Soviet-sponsured Polish Army corps, plus eleven years 
of pulitical imprisonment, have made Zawadski a convinced 
and ruthless Communist and a logical Kremlin choice to 
head the Polish Communist Party and perhzps eventually 
the Polish Government. 


Albenian Weakness ‘The Soviet ‘‘penetrationists,’’ who 

have assumed direct control of the 
Hoxha administration !n Albaaia, are concentrating their 
main efforts toward stabilizing the regime on alleviating the 
nation’s transportation diificulties. During 1949, Soviet rail- 
way technicians helped open a railroad running between the 
capitol at Tirana and the principal supply port at Durazzo. 
Despite the presence and activities of the Soviet representatives 
in Albania and cther Soviet efforts to mainiain this weak and 
distant Satellite outpost, Hoxha remains pessimistic about 
the future of both himself and his country. His pessimism is 
based upon: (1) Albania’s basic poverty and lack of self -suffi- 
= (2) the current hostility of the people toward his pro- 
oan Soe renime: - (3) the isolation of Albania from the rest 
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CENTRAL I" T2LLIGENCE AGENCY 3 


INTEL] IGERCE MiADRANDUM NO. 202 25 July 1949 
SUBJECT: Review of CIA Estimate ORE 60-48: Threats to the Security of the 
United States (Published 28 September 1943) . 

1. The threats to US security and the possibility of direct Sovict 
military ection ageinst the West have been under continuing review during the 
last few years. In ORE 60-48, dated 13 September 1918, entitled "Threats 
to the Security of the United States," it sas estimated that nithin the tet 
decade the USSR was unlikely deliberately to resort to war to gain ite end 
unless it considered that it was in imminent danger of attack by the 
Western Powers. In ORE 46-49, dated 21 April 1949, entitled “Possibility 
of Direct Military Action during 1949," it was estimated that a deliberate 
Soviet resort to military action against the West in 1949 was improbable. It 
was pointed out in the latter study, however, that international tension had 
increased during 1948 and that it would probably increase further during 1949. 


In these circumstances it was estimated that the danger of an unintended 


ovtbresk of hostilities through miscalculation on either side mst be 
considered to have increased. 
2. A review of developments since publication of ORE 46-49, lends 


further confirmation to the basic estimate that the USSR is unlikely 


Wete: This memorandum is in process of coordination with the intelligence 
organiszetiohs of the Departments of State, Army, Navy, and the Air 
Force. 
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a 


deliberately to resort to direct military action during the next dyence and 

to the epecific estimate that 4 rusort to cilitary action curing 1945 is 

improbeble. These developments livexise point to a substential reductior 

in the danger of an unintended cutbreax of hostilities throvzh miscalculation 
. on either side. The most significant may be noted as follons: 

2. The USSR accepted the signing of the Atlantic Pact without te 
threatening soves against Finland, Scandinavia, Yugoslavia, ont Iran, vliich 
were considered possible. 

b. International tension has beer substantially reduced by Soviet 
initiative in proposing to lift the Berlin Blockade in consideration of a 
reconvening of the Council of Foreign Ministers. The USSR hes likerise in- 
dicatec a desire te increase East-West trade and to continue discussions on 
a Four-Power basis in further meetinzs of the CFM. 

¢- The increasing evidences of nationalist “deviationism” and 
economic difficulties in the satellite states bring into sharp relief the 
basic weaknesses in the position of the USSR and the need for a protracted 
period of peace in order to consolidate ite position within its onn sphere. 

a. The unexpectedly rapid rise of a strong Communist State in 
China offers the USSR, on the one had, the opportamity of quickly expen cing 
its influence by peaceful means in Aula and, on the cther, confronts it with 
the delicate problem of attempting to bring the now Commnizt regine into 
the framework cf an international dictatorship directed from Moncor., A 


deliberate xvesort to military action t attain ite cbjeotives ja #ertera 


“2 
pas 
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Burope xight adversely affect these favorable prospects of attaining Soviet 


objectives in the Fer Sast by peaceful oeans. 

¢@. The development of the economic recession in the US and the 
dollar crisis tn the UE appears to have confirmed tne USSR in its beiie? 
that a general economic crisis in the capitalist world is at hand. Under 
these circumstances the USSR undoubtedly anticipates that US support of 
Western Europe will be substantially weakened, that Western unity will b« 
disrupted by conflicting economic interests and that, as a result, 
opportunities will scpen up for the attainment of Soviet objectives withcut 
resort to military action. 

3. It is concluded, therefore, that the danger of war as the result 
of deliberate Soviet military action or of miscaleulations on the part of 
either side will be less during the naxt year or two then at any tine in 
recent years. However, if economic conditions deteriorate, particularly in 
Japan or Germany, it is possible that Communist expleitation of these 
difficulties might create local disturbances that would increase the internal 


security problem of US occupation forces. 
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NATIONALISM IN THE SATELLITES 


Although the widespread purges of Satellite Communist 
parties during the past year were motivated largely by the 
Kremlin's desire to crush a rising “‘nationalistic”’ 
there remains little likelihood that resurgent nationalism will 
lead any of the Satellites to emulate Tito s naticmlist revolt 
in the near future. In this eastern European nationalism, 
however, the Kremlin faces an elusive opponent which grows 
in proportion to the Kremlin’s efforts to destroy it. Many of 
the rank and file Satellite Party members who have adopted 
the economic and social theories of Communism are becoming 
increasingly restive under Soviet exploitation of their nations. 
This feeling, which is also nurtured by a long tradition of anti- 
Russianism, will undoubtedly have continuing though ineffective 
repercussions within the various Satellite Communist 
as Party leaders continue to be faced with the choice of support - 


ing their own national interests or accepting mounting explotta - 
tion by the Kremlin. 


At the present time, however, Satellite “‘nationalism,’ 
both within and outside the Communist jarties, is an undisci- 
plined and leaderless force which the Kremiin is fully capable 
of controlling. Moreover, growing numbers of 
loyal Kremlin followers being insialled in power in the Satel- 
lites are consolidating their contro) of the Satellite security 
forces through a combination of blind loyalty, intensive espio- 
nage, and ruthless terror. Nationalist Communists who have 
succeeded in reaching positions of authority either have been, 
or are being, eliminated. The Kremlin’s successful ouster, 


(Bulgaria) is sufficient warning to other Satellite leaders with 
‘nationalistic’’ tendencies. 
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141. (Continued; 


In Poland, where nationalisra is probably as strongly 
ingre‘ned in the Communist” 1s anywhere in eastern Europe, 
ticht Kremlin controls and the Soviet occupation troops 
render any ‘‘anti-nationalist’’ coup within the Party highly 
improbable at this time. The least secure se<ior of the 
Soviet power position in cartern Europe is located in isolated 
and tiny Albania, but even there the USSR has been making 
Strenucus efforts to mainiain an unpopular pro-Soviet group 
in power through repeated purges cf “‘nationalist’’ elements. 
fn Bulgaria and Hungary, effective nationalis? opposition has 
been eliminated for the present as a result of the recent 
dismissal and disgrace of Bulgarian economic czar Kostov 
and Bungarian Foreign Minister Rajk. Czechoslovakia re- 
mains the only Satellite where the Communist Party has not 
been publicly purged during the last year of ‘‘nationalist’’ 
tendencies and elements. 
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142. Daily Summary Excerpt, 22 August 1949, Soviet Military Move Against Tito Held 


Unlikely 
50 _ 22 auc 1949 
1071 
GENERAL 


1, Soviet military move against Tito held unlikely--US Ambas-  ¢/4~-45 
sole EGE rencrte Woot feck Mate terecvers ia eva-s 
Moscow continue to discount the probability of direct Soviet 
action against Tlic at this time despite the ominous tone of 
the latest Soviet note to Yugoslavia. According to Kirk, the 
US Embassy is in general agreement with the view of most 
observers that the Kremlin is counting on the liquidation of 
Tito as a consequence of the scrious Yugoslav economic situ- 
ation and a Soviet “war of nerves’’ accompanied by harassing 
measures short of hostilities. 


US Embassy Belgrade reports, concerning current 
rumors of Soviet troop movements along the Yurosl«v border, 
that although the Yugoslav Government is believed fully aware 
of such rumors, there is no evidence that new security 
measures are being taken. 


(CIA Comment: CIA agrees that overt Soviet military 
action against Yugoslavia remains doubtful. CIA considers 
te rumors from Hungary and Rumania regarding Soviet troops 
movements along the Yugoslav border to be a part of the Soviet 
“‘war of nerves’ rather than an indication of imminent military 
action by the USSR.) 
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143. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 9 September 1949, Indochina: Ho’s Defiance 


SECRET 


INDOCHINA 


Ho's Defiance Recent defiant statements by Ho Chi Minh’s 
resistance government in indovhina have 
virtually eliminated the prospect of Ho's agreeing to a compro- 
mise settlement for ‘‘independence’’ within the framework of 
the French Union. The Ho regime has flatly denied that Bao Dai 
has won more concessions for Vietnam than were embodied 
in earlier agreements between Ho and the French. Moreover, 
the Ho regime is demanding unqualified independence for Indo- 
china, offering no conr 2ssions to the French and demanding 
none. Meanwhile, Ho’s relationship with the Kremlin and the 
Chinese Communists remains obscurs. His present defiant 
stand was at least in part the result of his encouragement over 
Communist victories ii China, and Ho has staied his willingness 
to accept military equipment from the Chinese Communists. 
On the other hand, Ho still maintai.s that neutrality between 
the US and the USSR is both possible and desirable, and his 
repudiation of the French Union is inconsistent with recent 
pleas by Radio Moscow for Franco-Vietnamese conciliation 
within the Union. 
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144. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 23 September 1949, Eastern Europe: Communist 
Deviation; Hungary: Treason Trial 


AS ECR Te 


EASTERN EUROPE 


Communist Deviation Within recent wecks, the dis- 
integrating effect o: international 
Communism of Tito’s defection from the Soviet orbit has 
become increasingly apparent and could eventually re u't 
in the formation of a Tito supported, anti-Sialinist Com- 
munist movement. In France, Germany, anc Imly, Com- 
munists supporting Tito have defied the Party, and there 
are increasing indications that groups as y * vnor-anized 
have rallied to his support even in the Se‘e|\ ites. At some 
future time, these dissidents who opposed Joviet Commu- 
nism both before and after the Tito-Kremlin rift may 
unite to form an organization which would seriously 
challenge the Soviet position as the leading “ommunist 
state and as the sole interpreter ( ommuu ist Joc rine. 
A necessary premise to amalgamution of these diesident 
Communist groups is the need to eba: inn the many sharply 
divergent interpretations of the Marau -"oninist doctrine. 
if a dispute on these divergent views cou'’ be postponed 
temporarily, a Communist niovement, not oriented toward 
Moscow and without prejudice to aatioral sovereignty, might 
develop that would carry considerably nu ure appeal and in- 
fluence, especially in non-Communist countries, than Stalin- 
ism. In the Satellites, the USSR has already felt it necessary 
to take stringent measures against nationalist deviation. Tito 
would undoubtedly sympathize with any such anti-Stalinist 
but he is not likeiy to give his overt support to it 
at this time. If, however, an independent Communist move - 
ment gains momentum, he might well aspire to become its 
rallying point. 
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HUNGARY 


Treason Trial The current trial in Budapest involving 
ex-Minister of Interior Laszlo Rajk and 
other disaffected Communists differs in one important 
respect from the numerous postwar treason trials in the 
Satellites. Until now, the arch-enemy, has been the 
“‘impertalist’’ West. in the current trial, Tito has replaced 
the West as the principal villain. Although the trial is thus 
another weapon being used by the Kremlin in the war of 
nerves against Yugoslavia, it is designed primarily to 
unify the Party by eliminating a dangerous deviationist 
group and to demonstrate to Communists throughout the 
Soviet orbit the futility of defying the USSR. That the Krem- 
lin feeis it necessary to stage the trial at this time, however, 
indicates both the strength of anti-Moscow feeling among 
Satellite Communists and the need for continuing drastic 
measures by the USSR to keep its Satellite parties in line. 
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145. Weekiy Summary Excerpt, 30 September 1949, Soviet Union: Atomic Explosion 


aT 


SOVIET UNION 


Atomic Explosion With the announcement of an atomic 

expiosion in the USSR, Soviet ca;rabilities 
for fighting the cold war have been increased. No immediate 
change in Soviet policy or tactics is expected. In fact, the 
improvement in the Soviet power position resulting from 
possession of the atomic bomb makes it less likely that the 
USSR will relax its intransigence in East-West negotiations. 
Moreover, the USSR can use the new situation to advantage 
as additional support for nearly all the major policy lines it 
has followed since the end of World War II. 
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SOVIET UNION 


In its continuing efforts to check growing Western 
European economic and military unity, the USSR will now 
exploit the world-wide fear of an atomic war. In this 
respect, the USSR has seriously weakened the psychological 
advantage until now held by the US as a result of monopoly 
of atomic weapons, particularly since the announcement 
was made before the US had succeeded in building a strong 
political, economic, and military bulwark against Soviet 
expansion. 

Meanwhile, the USSR may find it easier to gain 
support for a UN compromise between the US and Soviet 
positions on control of atomic energy. The Soviet stand, 
calling for cestruction of atomic weapons before inter - 
national controls are imposed, wil! have greater propaganda 
effect inasmuch as Soviet spokesmen can now assert that 
Soviet atomic weapons will also be destroyed. The USSR 
will not relax its opposition to effective international con- 
trol of atomic energy but, in view of the advantages accruing 
to the USSR irom an international convention outlawing 
atomic weapons, will probably increase its efforts to compro- 
mise the US atomic energy position. 


Lastly, Soviet possession of the atomic weapon will 
greatly strengthen the current Soviet “‘peace offensive.” 
It will enable Communist front organizations to point to 
the willingness of the USSR to destroy all atomic weapons 
and to stress the greater urgency for acceptance cf the 
Soviet proposal for a five-power peace pact. 
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146. Daily Summary Excerpt, 6 October 1949, Molotov Reported Handling Soviet Internal 
Problems 


51 


24713 


"6 OC7 1948 
1103 


Foreign Minister Vishinsky told British Foreign Secre- 


tary Bevin, in response to his query concerning the 


health of ex-Foreign Minister Molotov, that Molotov is 
now concerned solely with economic -fimancial problems 


and the rehabilitation of the Soviet economy, 


(ClA Comment: Confirmation of this report that 
Stalin’s right-hand man is engaged solely with internal 
problems would point to an increased Soviet emphasise 


upon dealing with domestic ana Satellite difficulties 


springing from Tito’s defection and the present adverse 


position of the USSR in the cold war.) 
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147. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 7 October 1949, Germany: East Zone Government 


WESTERN EUROPE 


GERMANY 


East Zone Government Formation on 7 October of the 
Soviet-sponsored German Demo- 

cratic Repubiic in East Germany is a logical Soviet re- 

action to developments in West Germany and represents 

a Soviet effort to regain the initiative in Germany. The 

new regime, by claiming sovereignty over all Germany, 

will enable the USSR to counter the attraction of the 

Benn Government as the focal point of German unity. : 

Moreover, establishment of the new regime with its 

capital in Berlin may result in increased Soviet pressure 

for the withdrawal of the western powers from Berlin. 

In an attempt to obtain the maximum political advantages 

from the East German state, the USSR will grant the 

new regime the appearance of greater independence than 

the West German Government through such propaganda 

devices as promises of early troop withdrawal, a separate 

peace treaty, and diplomatic recognition by the USSR and 

the Satellites. It is unlikely, however, that the USSR will 

risk early withdrawal of its troops from the Soviet Zone. 

Moreover, the Kremlin is unlikely to propose seriously 

a merger of -he East and West governments until the 

: Soviet position throughout Germany is considerably 

} stronger. 
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148. Intelligence Memorandum 248 Excerpt, 7 November 1949, Satellite Relations With 
the USSR and the West 
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Eyuyt 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 
7 Hovember i949 


INTELLIGENCE MEMORANDUM NO. 248 
SUBJECT: Satellite Relations with the USSR and the West 


SUPEBERY » | 

The separation of any Cominform Satellite fron the Soviet «rbit is 
wilikely under current conditions, Circumstances comparable to those 
which enabled Tito successfully to challenge Soviet domination in Yugo- 
Slavia do not exist in the other Satellites. Sy the drastic remedicl 
measures to which it has resorted, the Kremlin hes indicated its aware- 
ness of the grave dangere to ite control of Eastern Europe inherent in 
satellite nationelisn. 

The Coninform Satellites can be expected to mintain a basically 
antagonistic policy toward the US reflecting that of the Soviet Union. 
Any relaxation of satellite antagonism toward the US would be a temporary 
tactic motivated by opportunistic considerations. 

The current shift in the Yugoslav attitude toward the US is based 
on motives of self-preservetion before the mounting pressure fiom the 
Soviet bloc. However, the contimed dependence of Yugedlavia on US support 


Note: This memorandum has not been coordinated with the intelligence 


organizations of the Departments of State, Army, Nevy, and the 
Air Force. 
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epainst the Soviet Union will protatily result in a grecually improved 
Tugoslev attitude tovard the US, 
Approximately 90 percent of the poyalations within the Satellites 
are hostile to the Communist regimes imposed on them. 41 though opposition 
elements in the various Satellites constitute a majority of the population, 


Commnist noasures sined at separating them and destroying their organ‘- 
gation and leaderah*p, render such elements ineffective as opponents to 
Comrmmniet domination of Eastern Europe. 

Loca: Commnist control over the satellite peoples is exercised through 
the traditional Communist instruments which include the Party, security 
organs, aud the armed forces. In addition, subsidiary political, cultural, 
and economic organizations are used to disseminate Commnist influence. 

The presence or availability of Soviet militery night in the Satellites 
constitutes the most potent factor in mintaining the Commmist regimes in 
power. The various Communist parties under the immediate direction ani 
control of reliable Soviet agents, form the chief vehicles ty which the 
sovietization of Eastern Burope is being carried cut. The entire political, 
military, and economic life of the Satellites is being geared to ube in- 
plementation of Soviet aims wer a tight Kremlin control. In some instances, 
the Soviet Bubassy itewlf serves as the min command clunnel between the 


Kremlin and the satellite goverments; in others, tausted looal Comuniste 
have direct access to Moacoyv. 
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148. (Continued) 


The USSR has already attained a high degree of economic control over 
the Satellites, One of the mijor pointe of Soviet vulnerability, hovever, 
is the subordination of satellite economic welfare to Soviet interest, Con- 
sidcrable popular resentment, even in Cormmmist circles, has resulted fron 
the forceful transformation of the economic structure of tates Soe 
the lowered standard of living, end the failure of the USSR to met the 
Anéustrial requirements of the Satellites. Thus far, however, Sovict 
political and economic control bas been sufficient to prevent effective 
nationalist deviation from Kremlin authority. Meanhile, the US export 
control program has contributed substantially to slowing the rate of economic 
development in the Satellites ani has added to the strain in present Soviet~ 
Satellite relations. 


149. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 10 November 1949, Soviet Union: Malenkov Speech 


SOVIET UNION 


Malenkov Speech ina speech more bellicose and boastful 
than the 1948 address, Politburo- 
member Malenkov keynoted the thirty-second anniversary 
of the Bolshevik Revolution with a repetition of the well- 
worn Soviet propaganda line, Although Malenkov’s speech 
indicated that the Kremlin to a greater extent than ever 
before considers the US its principal enemy, there was no 
hint of a change in Soviet cold war tactics or of the abanden- 
ment of well-tested Soviet subversive methods for the achieve - 
ment of economic and rolitical goals. With regard to Germany, 
Malenkov's remarks implied a continuing Soviet desire for 
a unified Germany under Communist control and emphasized 
that such a solution was vital to the preservation of world 
peace, The Communist regime in China was referred to 
almost deferentially, much as a junior partner rather than 
a Satellite, and by linking India with China as a decisive factor 
in the East-West struggle, Malenkov also implied that China 
was a springboard rather than a resting point for Soviet ex- 
pansion in the Far East. Malenkov’s exaggerated assertions 
of internal economic achievements are intended to concea) the 
inadequacies of the current five-year plan and prepare the 
way for its abandonment in January 1950 in favor of a ‘“‘master 
plan for the entire orbit under the direction of the Council for 
Economic Mutual Assistance. Delivery of this important 
address by Malenkov clearly established him as the number 
three man in the Soviet hierarchy, ranking behind only Stalin 
and Molotov. 
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150. Daily Summary Excerpt, 29 November 1949, Soviet Attack “Reported” for 1950 
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GENERAL 


1.5 attack ““ ** for 1$50--The US Consul in CIA-S 
froma ae o ee oe an “‘old and reliable’ 
contact residing in western Berlin that ‘‘war is expected 
in the spring of 1950.’ Source asserts that a Soviet 
army of 600,000 is on the new Polish border, that the 
USSR is operating two former German rocket bases, and 
that these rockets have a range of 4800 kilometers 
(approximately 3,000 miles), The Consul comments that 
‘source is in touch with intimates of Minister President 
Grotewohl’’; he further comments that the foregoing is 
believed to be a reliable report concerning information 
which the USSR is now furnishing top officials of the 
East German Government. 


(CIA Comment: CIA estimates that such an 
attack by the USSR in the spring of 1950 is improbable. 


This report probably represents an extension of the 

Soviet propaganda line designed to rally East Germans 

behind the Soviet puppet government and to frighten those 

——e populztica which are supporting 
West. 
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151. Daily Summary Excerpt, 5 December 1949, Comments on Soviet Plans Against Tito 


52 D9 Utv 1949 
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GENERAL 


1. Comments on Soviet plans against Tito--In discussing the TS] s 
possibility of Soviet armed action to liquidate Tito, US 
Embassy Belgrade expresses the opinion that the Kremlin 
will not ‘‘move openly’’ with military forces against 
Tito until convinced that his liquidation is absolutely 
essential. The Embassy adds that if Tito’s heretical 

| influence can be weakened or if he can be “ideologically 

sealed off’’ the Kremlin may feel that the isk of 
resorting to arms would not be justified. The Embassy 
does not believe that Soviet attempts to establish Tito 

as a “Fascist spy’’ will be successful in eliminating the 

dangers to the Soviet system inherent in Titoism; the 

Embassy points out, however, that the Kremlin ‘‘might 

well feel otherwise.” 


(CIA Comment: CIA believes that although the Kremlin 
continues to be fully aware of the danger of Titoism, full 
scale military operations against Tito would not be under- 
taken unless the Kremlin is convinced that the US would 
hot intervene militarily.) 
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152. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 9 December 1949, Palestine: Soviet Policy 


NEAR EAST - AFRICA 


PALESTINE 


Soviet Policy In openly supporting the intermationaliza- 
tion of Jerusalem, the USSR has once again 
demonstrated its desire to gain a voice in Near Eastern 
affairs and to foster dissension and unrest in the area and 
has highlighted the deterioration of Soviet-lsraeli relations. 
The USSR probably supports internationalization, not 
only for the opportunity it affords for a direct Soviet voice 
in the administration of Jerusalem but in the hope that the 
plan will prove unworkable and thus give rise to irridentist 
agitation and political instability. Although the USSR has 
abandoned its support for Israel on this issue, basic Soviet 
objectives remain unchanged: namely, to reduce Angl»- 
American influence, promote disunity in the Near East, and 
foster political and economic instability. Thus, in pursuance 
of these aims, the USSR at first supported Israel. With the 
gradual strengthening of US-Israeli ties, the USSR has re- 
duced its support and is again laying emphasis on its basic 
anti-Zionist policy. Similarly, Soviet support for a separate 
Arab st‘te in Palestine is designed primarily to weaken 
UK-supported Jordan and to increase fragmentation in the 
Arab world. 


153. Daily Summary Excerpt, 14 December 1949, Estimate of Soviet Position in Europe 
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1. Estimate of Soviet position in Europe--US Ambassador 
Kirk in Moscow suggests that the Kremlin’s year-end 


estimate of the European scene is probably characterized 
by: (a) satisfaction in general regarding Satellite con- 
trol and evolution; (b) continuing anger and concern over 
Tito, tempered by the belief that incipient Titoism is 

being effectively suppressed in the remaining Satellites; 
and (c) real hopes for eventual advances in Germany and 
Western Europe. Kirk points out that although the Kremlin 
is aware of increased western integration and the loss of a 
Communist control of world labor, the Kremlin never- 
theless may expect these western gains to be wiped out 
eventually by the “deepening economic crisis’’ and 
“contradictions’’ between the western powers. The 
Ambassador concludes that Moscow may again, as in 

1947, be considerably over -estimating Soviet prospects 
outside the fron Curtain in Europe. 


(CJA Comment: CIA believes that despite the 
Kreéjgjin’s optimistic expectations for an eventual 
western economic crisis and increasing disunity 
among the western powers, the Kremlin probably 
recognizes that the USSR has suffered a temporary 
setback in Europe caused by: (a) military, economic, 
and political measures undertaken by the western 
powers; (b) the problems arising from Tito’s deviations; 
and (c) reduced effectiveness of Communist parties in 
Western European nations. ) 
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154. Daily Summary Excerpt, 4 January 1950, Implications of Mao’s Prolonged Stay in 


Moscow 
52 4 JAN 1950 
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GENERAL a 
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1. Implications of Mao’s prol 


ed stay in Moscow-- 
Commenting on the recent statement by Chinese 
Communist leader Mao Tse-tung that he expected 
to .emain in the USSR for “several weeks,’’ US. 
Embassy Moscow considers it odd that Mao would 
absent himself from China for an extended period 
at this critical time. The Embassy cites previous 
reports of the ‘‘nationalistic’’ flavor of Mao’s leader- 
ship and suggests that: (a) Mao’s return to Peiping 
is being delayed by failure to reach agreement in 
negotiations with the USSR; and (b) strongly pro- 


- Kremlin elements in the Chinese Communist Party may 


be expected to take advantage of Mao’s absence to 
strengthen their position at the expense of the **national - 
istic’ faction in the Party. 


(CIA Comment: CIA believes that Mao’s return to 
China may be delayed by an inability to reach Aagreément 
on certain provisions of a revisec Sino-Soviet treaty. 
CIA has no evidence, however, that Mao is out of favor 
with the Kremlin or that an anti-Mao coup is being 
plannéd in China. ) 
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155. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 13 January 1950, Far East: Soviet Relations; xorea: Troop 
Buildup 


SECRET 


FAR EAST 


Soviet Relations | Mao Tse-tung’s protracted stay in Moscow 
has aroused speculation regarding a de- 
terioration in Sino-Soviet relations arid Chinese Communist 
resistance to Soviet encroachment, Although the length of 
Mao’s visit may be the result of difficulties in reaching agree- 
ment on a revised Sino-Soviet treaty, the treaty will probably 
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be signed this month and it is unlikely that Mao is 
proving dangerously intractable. Mao is a genuine 
and orthodox Stalinist, is in firm control of the 
Chinese Communist Party, and is recognized as its 
head by all Party leaders and by the Chinese people 
generally. There is no evidence that any Communist 
faction is strong enough to succeed in an anti-Mao 
coup or that the USSR ~would be so rash as to replace 
Mao at this time. The Kremlin probably realizes that 
for some time its position in China will be best served 
by retaining the voluntary cooperation of the Chinese 
Communists rather than by using open or implied 


coercion, 


SECRET 


155. (Continued) 


KOREA 


Troop Build Up The continuing southward movement of 

the expanding Korean People’s Army 
toward the thirty-eighth parallel probably constitutes a 
defensive measure to offset the growing strength of the 
offensively minded South Korean Army. The influx of 
Chinese Communist-trained troops from Manchuria, how- 
ever, will partially solve North Korea’s manpower shortage 
and wil) add materially to the combat potential of the North 
Korean Army. North Korean military strength has been 
further bolstered by the assignment of tanks and heavy 
field guns to upits in the thirty-eighth parallel zone and by 
the development of North Korean air capabilities. Despite 
this increase in North Korean military strength, the poss- 
thility of an invasion of South Korea is unlikely unless North 
Korean forces can develop a clear-cut superiority over the 
iacreasingly efficient South Korean. Army. 
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156. Daily Summary Excerpt, ! February 1950, Implications of Soviet Recognition of the 
Ho Regime in Indochina 


A N NE X 
i February 1950 


IMPLICATIONS OF SOVIET RECOGNITION OF THE 
HO REGIME IN INDOCHINA 


Soviet recognition of Ho Chi Minh’s ““Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam’”’ early this week, following similar 
action by the Chinese Communists, has jeopardized the al- 
ready. uneasy position of the French--and the French- 
sponsored Bao Dai regime--in Indochina. The implicit 
threat in the Communist diplomatic maneuvers is strength- 
ened by the presence of Chinese Communist forces on the 
Indochina frontier and their ability to make substantial mili- 
tary supplies available to the pro-Communist Ho regime. 
This combination of political and military pressure may, by 
itself, force the French to withdraw from Indochina within 
a year. In the unlikely event that the Chinese Communist 
Government should send a major military force into Indochina 
for action against the French, French withdrawal could be ex- 
pected within six months. 


If France is driven from Indochina, the resulting 
emergence of an indigenous Communist-dominated regime 
in Vietnam, together with pressures exerted by Peiping and 
Moscow, would probably bring about the orientation of adjacent 
Thailand and Burma toward the Communist orbit. Under these 
circumstances, other Asian states--Malaya and Indonesia, par- 
ticularly --would become highly vulnerable to the extension 
of Communist influence. 


Meanwhile, by recognizing the Ho regime, the USSR 
has revealed its determination to force France completely 
out of Indochina and to install a Communist government. 
Alone, France is incapable of preventing such a development. 
Although Western nations are committed to support of the 
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French on the diplomatic leyel--the US and the UK, for ex- 
ample, plan shortly to extend recognition to the French- 
sponsored Bao Da: regime--such actions are unlikely to 

halt the present trend in Indochina. Prospects for obtaining 
additional diplomatic support for the French or Bao Dai are 
poor in view of the unwillingness of most Asian nations to 
assist what they regard as a ‘‘colonialist’’ puppet regime. 

In fact, many of these nations can interpret Soviet and Chinese 
recognition of Ho as concrete action in support of Asian na- 
tionalism. 


In resisting the Communist advance, France can 
now turn for assistance only to the US, which, in the face of 
recent actions by the USSR and China in seizing the initiative 
in Southeast Asia, is now confronted with the general alter- 
natives of either increasing its support of Bao Dai or with- 
drawing such support as has already been afforded. Adoption 
of the first alternative sets up Bao Dai as the principal anti- 
Communist instrument in Indochina, despite the inherent 
weakness of his position. Asian nations, moreover, would 
tend to interpret such US action as support of continued 
Western colonialism. The second alternative, which would 
result in the inevitable downfall of Bao Dai, would open the 
way for intensified Communist action in Southeast Asia and 
would render increasingly difficult the containment of Soviet 
influence throughout the Far East. 
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157. Daily Summary Excerpt, 3 February 1950, French Views on Indochina 


3 FEB 1950 
5 
24810 oda theses oe 
GENERAL 
1. French views on Indochina --According to US Ambassador Cra fs 


Bruce in Paris, Parodi, Secretary of the French Foreign 
Office, is very “‘gloomy’’ about the implications for Indo- 
china of recent Soviet actions. Parodi is inclined to be- 
lieve that the Chinese Communists will grant strong 
support in equipment and technicians to the Vietnamese 
guerrilla leader Ho Chi Minh and that they may even 
launch a direct military assault against Indochina. Parodi 
stated that the French, in either case, ~ould not withstand 
indefinitely and that his Government we: planning to make 
inquiries concerning US intentions if sucn developments 
should materialize. 


(CIA Comment: CIA believes that the Chinese Com- 
munists can make substantial military supplies available 
to Ho Chi Minh but that they are unlikely to send a major 
military force into Indochina.) 
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158. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 3 February 1950, UN: Soviet Walkout; Southeast Asia: 
Soviet Pressure 


EASTERN EUROPE 


Soviet Walkout One major purpose of the Soviet UN 
walkout was probably to contribute 
to the Soviet effort to isolate China from Western in- 
fluce by making it as difficult as possible for the US to 
reverse its China policy. The dramatic Soviet boycott 
of the UN, along with abuses of US officials and property 
in China, makes US recognition of the Peiping regime 
increasingly difficult in the face of opposition in the US 
Congress and press. The USSR is, therefore, encouraging 
a situation in which US recognition of the Chinese Com- 
munist regime could be widely construed and propagandized 
as an outright surrender to Soviet pressure. The walkout, 
although ostensibly designed to force the early unseating 
of Nationalist delegates, may actually have delayed the 
shift to Communist Chinese representation in the UN. 


Although Chinese and Soviet recognition of Ho Chi 
Minh (Communist leader in Indochina) is primarily aimed 
at fostering revolutionary activity in Southeast Asia, this 
action may also be parts of the Soviet effort to minimize 
contacts between China and the West. Such Soviet moves 
which effectively postpone the establishment of US and 
French relations with China correspond to the genera] 
Soviet policy of discouraging Western contacts with the 
Soviet Satellites in Europe. 
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SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Soviet Pressure The extension of Soviet recognition to the 
United States of Indonesia and to Ho Chi 
Minh (Communist leader opposing the Bao Dai Government 
in Indochina) may presage greatly increased Soviet pressure 
against the Western position in Southeast Asia. In Indochina, 
support from the USSR and the Chinese Communists will 
probably strengthen resistance to Bao Dai and may turn the 
balance in favor of Ho. Moreover, the extension of Sovict 
recognition to Ho will: (1) counteract the expected political 
impact of Western recognition of Bao Dai; and (2) probably 
increase the reluctance of neighboring countries to follow 
the Western lead in recognizing Bao Dai. In Indonesia, where 
political leaders are attempting to maintain a neutral position 
between the US and the USSR, Soviet recognit’on will arouse 
little suspicion that the USSR may eventually use its mission 
to work with subversive groups. Near the Chinese border in 
the Burmese hill state of Kengtung, Chinese ““Communist”’ 
freebooters are creating enough trouble to arouse some 
apprehension in Rangoon. 
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159. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 10 February 1950, France: Indochina Policy 


FRANCE 


Indochina Policy Although popular support at home for the 
French Government's Indochina policy 
has increased as a result of Soviet and Chinese recognition 
of Ho Chi Minh, prospects for implementing the policy suc- 
cessfully remain poor. The level of the military effort being 
maintained in Indochina is close to the maximum of French 
capabilities; if the Chinese Communists provide appreciable 
support to Ho Chi Minh In the form of military technicians 
and equipment, France will be incapable of containing the 
resistance movement without outside assistance. The Freuch 
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FRANCE 


are likely, therefore, to increase their efforts to obtain 
British and US support, basing their claim on the growing 


urgency of regarding Indochina as a critica! battleground 
in the East-West struggle. 
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FAR EAST 


Sino-Soviet Pact By concluding an ostensibly benevolent 
treaty with the Chinese Communists, the 
USSR has obtained a three-year period of grace in which to 
tighten its grip on Communist China. The treaty will at 
once confute the “‘imperialists’’ outside China and conciliate 
internal opposition to the Communist regime. By not im- 
mediately relinquishing control over Dairen, Port Arthur, 
and the Manchurian railways, however, the USSR will main- 
tain control of strategic assets in China, while continuing 
to advance the process by which Soviet. influence in China 
becomes Soviet control. The USSR can be expected to 
gradually strengthen its grip on the Chinese Communist 
Party apparatus, on the armed forces, on the secret police, 
and on communications and informational media. One im- 
mediate result of the treaty will be the strengthening of the 
Stalinist faction of the Chinese Communist Party for action 
against the rather sizeable bloc of nationalistic Chinese 
Communists. 
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Increased Communisi Pressure in Southeast Asia 
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GENERAL 


1, Reported Soviet milita reparations in Austria--US 
Kuna ssador Johnson in Rio de Janeiro reports that the 
Brazilian Minister in Vienna has been informed by 
Austrian Foreign Minister Gruber that he is “‘absolutely 
sure’ the Soviet command in Vienna began about twenty 
days ago military preparations which indicate the USSR 
is planning large-scale military action. In support of 
his conviction, Gruber stated that: (a) new strategic 
points in Austria have been occupied by considerable 
Soviet forces; (b) large quantities of modern materiel . 
and equipment are continuously arriving at Soviet garri- 
sons; and (c) Soviet lines of communication are being 
carefully protected by new contingents of selected troops. 
Gruber also assured the Brazilian Minister that he is ex- 
pecting momentarily a Soviet ‘‘surprise’’ in Europe, not N 
excluding the possibility of the opening of hostilities in a 
some sector. 


$-TS 


(CIA Comment: CIA has no reliable information 
justifying the belief that the USSR is planning large-scale 
military action in Europe in the immediate future. CIA 
believes, however, that the preponderance of Soviet mili- 
tary strength in Europe and stringent security measures 
in the Soviet sphere provide the USSR with the capabilities 
for initiating military operations with little or no advance 
information becoming available to the Western Powers.) 


eu - Q/A-S5 


US Ambassador Kirk in Moscow cane that the y 
concluded Sino-Soviet Treaty prepares the way for these two 
principal partners in World Communism to assume in the 

near future “‘militant initiative in Southeast Asia to a maxi- 
mum degree short of open war.’’ The Ambassador ee 
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that Stalin and Mao probably estimate that Communist 
expansion in Southeast Asia in the near future is both 
militarily and politically feasible. Kirk considers Burma 
and Indochina to be the prime targets in Southeast Asia 
because their inclusion in the Communist sphere ‘vould 
advance Communist forces toward the goal of world domina- 
tion and because these countries, plus Thailaid, would pro- 
vide China with a solution to its food problem. 


(CIA Comment: CIA concurs in the 2bove estimate 
of Soviet intent in Southeast Asia.) 
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FAR EAST 


CHINA 
TREATY WITH USSR 


Secret Protocols The recently announced treaty between 

China and the USSR was almost certainly 
accompanied by secret protocols designed to provide for a 
stronger Soviet position in the Chinese military organization, 
in strategic segments of the Chinese economy, and in China’s 
border regions. It is not likely that protracted negotiations 
would have been necessary to reach agreement on the pub- 
lished text of the treaty. 


Military Agreements Unpublished military asreements 

probably provide for: (1) Soviet 
assistance to the Chinese Communist ground and naval forces 
and their embryonic air force; (2) Soviet access to Chinese 
naval and air bases; (3) the “‘joint’’ development of such 
bases using Soviet equipment and technicians; (4) the ex- 
change of military and technical personnel; and (5) the dis- 
patch of a Soviet military mission to China. The USSR will 
probably give special attention to the development of the 
Chinese Communist air arm, which it will be in a position 
to dominate from the outset; to Chinese Communist service 
schools; and to the selection of reliable Chinese Stalinists 
as political and intelligence officers. 


Economic Terms In the economic field, the USSR has 
probably obtained secret rignts to main- 
tain its preferred position in Manchuria, establish Soviet 
trading firms, assign Soviet advisers and technicians to 
strategic segments of the Chinese economy, extend Soviet air 
privileges in the border rey,.ons and to China proper, and 
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CHINA 


engage in preclusive buying of strategic minerals. One 
economic pact may deal specifically with Sinkiang; an 
arrangement for the joint development of that province, 
together with provision for Soviet advisers with the pro- 
vincial government, would make it unnecessary for the 
USSR to seek territorial concessions in Sinkiang at this 
time. 


Possible Friction Meanwhile, iriction will probably 

develop between China and the USSR 
over implementation of the published $300 million credit 
agreement. As in the case oi similar Soviet credits to the 
European Satellites, the USSR may use the agreement as 
a lever to extract concessions from the Chinese. The 
USSR will not only tend to overrate the value of Soviet 
goods but may insist on deducting from the credit any 
costs of technical advisory assistance, on receiving credit 
for the return of equipment originally obtained in the dis- 
mantling of Manchurian industrial installations, and on 
charging exorbitant transportation costs. 
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Soviet Tactics in Germany 


FAR EAST 
INDOCHINA 


Ho’s Orientation Although Moscow-trained Ho Chi 

Minh has never been proven to be 
either a Tito-like nationalist or a Moscow-dominated 
Communist, recent developments may indicate his sub- 
servience to the Kremlin. Brvadcasts from the Ho- 
controlled radio in Indochina have reportedly attacked 
Tito and failed to mention the diplomatic recognitiun 
extended by the Yugoslav Government to the Ho regime. 
French authorities have also reported that Ho is on his 
way to Peiping and Moscow to sign treaties of alliance 
with Mao Tse Tung and Stalin. Ho’s brief flirtation with 
Yugoslavia regarding recongition may have been the 
result of a mistake by his Bangkok representative, who 
made the initial approach to Tito along with a general 
invitation to all nations. 
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CURRENT SOVIET TACTICS IN GERMANY 


Current Soviet tactics in Germany reflect both 
the Kremlin’s growing optimism regarding its improved 
world power position and its increased confidence in 
gaining eventual control over all of Germany on Soviet 
terms. These tactics are characterized by an uncompro- 
mising designation of the East German regime as the sole 
focal point of German unity and by Soviet insistence upon 
political progress toward the establishment of a Peoples 
Democracy in East Germany. This Soviet attitude is evi- 
dent in: (1) the demand for absolute acceptance of the 
National Front policy of German unity through friendship 
with the USSR; (2) consistent reiteration by East German 
politica] officials that the Oder-Neisse boundary is per- 
manent, and their acceptance of the recent Polish decision 
to evict the German minority; and (3) the purge of the 
bourgeois parties in East Germany. The USSR is unlikely 
to change its present tactics as long as the Kremlin does 
not foresee participation of West Germany in an effective 
political and military Wesiern bloc. 


The USSR is unlikely to conclude a separate peace 
treaty with the East German Government (GDR) in the 
near future unless the Western Powers sign a separate 
peace agreement with West Germany. The USSR could, 
however, take action short of a formal peace treaty, such 
as a declared termination of the state of war. Any ad- 
vantages accruing to the USSR from a separate peace 
treaty ai this time would be limited to propaganda and the 
enhancement of the prestige of the National Front and the 
GDR. Moreover, the conclusion by the USSR of a separate 
treaty with East Germany would weaken the Soviet claim, 
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based on the Yalta and Potsdam agreements, to a voice in 
West Germany and the Ruhr. The Kremlin may also be 
reluctant to conclude a separate peace treaty in the belief 
that it would lead to the alignment of West Germany with 
a Western political and military bloc. 


Continuation of present Soviet tactics in Germany 
will lead to further political consolidation in East Germany 
resulting, for all practical purposes, in a one-party system 
by the time of the scheduled October 1950 elections. At the 
same time, continued efforts will be made to expand and 
strengthen the East German internal security force. The 
USSR is unlikely to undertake actual troop withdrawal or 
rectification of the Oder-Neisse line, in order to enhance 
Soviet-Communist appeal in Germany. The current Soviet 
attitude toward the German problem, combined with con- 
tinued harassing actions in Berlin, also reduces the likeli- 
hood of an early Soviet offer to reopen Four Power nego- 
tiations on Germany. The city of Berlin will remaina 
“‘special situation’ for the USSR and will probably be sub- 
jected to increased economic and political pressure in the 
near future. 
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FAR EAST 


CHINA 


Military Plans Despite repeated reports that the 

Chinese Communists are preparing 
for a large military campaign aimed at gaining control 
over all of Southeast Asia, it is unlikely that such a 
campaign will be launched in the near future. The 
primary objective « the Communists in China for 1950 
continues to be the complete elimination of all Nationalist 
resistance and the extension of Communist control over 
al) territories formerly held by the Nationalists. Present 
international Communist strategy, formulated and announced 
by the USSR and endorsed by the Chinese Communist Party, 
does not envisage the employment of the regular armed 
forces of a Communist nation for large-scale operations as 
a means of gaining control over non-Communist nations. 
Moreover, a military adventure by the Chinese Communists 
into Southeast Asia would contribute little to an early solu- 
tion of the economic difficulties which derive at least in 
part from the Nationalist blockade and air attacks. Despite 
reported Communist dissension over such matters as the 
degree of subservience to the USSR, policy toward the West 
and methods to alleviate peasant unrest, there is no con- 
clusive evidence of disagreement concerning the necessity 
for early occupation of Taiwan and Hainan and the elimination 
of the Nationalist Navy and Air Force. 
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165. ORE 91-49 Excerpt, 6 April 1950, Estimate of the Effects of the Soviet Possession of the 
Atomic Bomb Upon the Security of the United States and Upon the Probabilities of Direct 
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FOREWORD 


The subject matter of the present estimate 
has been under consideration since October 
1949. At the outset, representatives of all the 
agencies concerned agreed that, as a basis for 


to re-examine carefully the problem of over- 
all Soviet objectives and intentions. The ex- 
amination of this problem, as well as of the 


these problems also brought to light many 
operational and policy questions of far-reach- 
tng importance that will require some time to 
resolve and which are in large part beyond the 
cognizance of the intelligence agencies. 

A CIA draft was submitted to the LAC agen- 
cles on 10 February 1950. From the com- 
ments made by the IAC agencies on this draft 
it was apparent that no early agreement 
could be reached. In view of the time already 
elapsed and the broader significance of many 
of the issues that emerged during the study, 


CIA considered that it was more important 
to publish this paper at this time than to at- 
tempt the time-consuming, if not impossible, 
task of obtaining agreement. It considered, 
furthermore, that it would be more useful to 
publish a straightforward point of view, a~- 


Army, the Navy, and the Air Force are to be 


found in Appendixes A, B, C, and D respec- 
tively (pp. 29-36). It should be noted that 


report. The subject is under continuing ur- 
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ESTIMATE OF THE EFFECTS OF THE SOVIET POSSESSION OF THE 
ATOMIC BOMB UPON THE SECURITY OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND UPON THE PROBABILITIES OF DIRECT 

SOVIET MILITARY ACTION 


lL. Stetement of the Problem. 
To estimate the effects of the Soviet posses- 


objectives, particularly with respect to the use 


capabilities (see Enclosure D). 


Es 
. 


the USSR will probably have a 
stockpile of 200 bombs some time between 
mid-1954 and the end of 1955. 

c. The USSR cither has or can easily pro- 
duce enough TU-4's (B-29's) and trained 
crews willing and able to attempt the delivery 


, 
: 


scrived targets might prove decisive in knock- 
ing the US out of a war. There is at present 
no reliable estimate of the size of the stock- 


pile required to insure the delivery of 200 


bombs on the prescribed targets. (For more 
detailed analysis, see Enclosure A.) 


2. Soviet Intentions and Objectives in Re- 
lation to the Probabilities of War. 


Before attempting to estimate the effect of 
the Soviet possession of the atomic bomb upon 
the probabilities of war, we believe it timely 
to re-examine basic Soviet objectives in the 
world situation, as the Kremlin conceives it, 
and to estimate the means which the Kremlin 
deems appropriate for their accomplishment, 
with particular reference to the use of mili- 
tury force. Our conclusions, as they apply 
to the probabilities of war, apart from any con- 
sideration of the atomic bomb, are given be- 
low: 

a. The basic objective of Soviet foreign pol- 
icy is clearly the attainment of < “ommunist 
world under Soviet domins.on. In pursuit 
of this objective, the USSK regards the US as 
its major opponent and will wage against it 
a relentless, unceasing struggle in which any 
weapon or tactic is admissible which promises 
success tn terms of over-all Soviet objectives. 
Nothing in the subsequent analysis, therefore, 


leaders are likely to consider advantageous in 
terms of their over-all objectives and the <ir- 
cumstances under which they might consider 


agencies with respect to this paper, see “Fore- 
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b. There would appear to be no firm basis 
for an assumption that the USSR presently 
intends deliberately to use military force to 
attain a Communist world or further to ex- 
pand Soviet territory if this involves war with 
a potentially stronger US. An analysis of the 
Stalinist concepts which motivate Soviet lead- 
ers, as opposed to an of their 
motives and actions in the light of Westcrn 
concepts, suggests strongly that the preferred 
objective of Soviet policy is to achieve a Soviet- 
dominated Communist world through revolu- 
tionary * rather than military means. Anal- 
ysis of Soviet foreign policy likewise indicates 
that Soviet statesmen are following Stalinist 
doctrines and tactics in conducting Soviet in- 
ternational relations in the interest of the 
world revolution. 


aims and the security requirements of the pre- 
ceding imperial Russian regime. Their esti- 
mate of the objectives and behavior of the 
Western Powers, however, probably is still de- 


the Soviet Union. To ensure the pro- 
tection of the base of the revolutionary move- 
ment in the USSR, therefore, they must main- 
tain invincible military strength and use di- 
plomacy to improve the strategic position of 
the USSR in relation to the world power situ- 
ation as well as to further their revolutionary 
Objectives. At the same time they recognize 
fully the value of the threat of Soviet military 
power as an adjunct to their revolutionary 
program. 

d. The presently active Soviet threat to US 
security, therefore, while including the ever- 
present danger inherent in Soviet military 
power, appears to be a Soviet intention and 
determination to hasten, by every means short 


* The term “revolutionary” is used to connote all 
means short of all-out war involving the US. 
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¢. In terms of this approach to their objec- 
tives, the role presently assigned by Soviet 


all :rilitary potential) wrer the US and its 
allies, it is est.matcd that so long as it deems 


the opportunity to exist it will still prefer to 


f. Although the USSR may hope and intend 
tc pursue its objectives by measures short of 
war, at least until it has military superiority 
over the US and its allies, there is neverthe- 


less a continuing danger of war, based upon 
the following considerations: 

(1) The strength of Soviet military forces 
in being and the aggressive Soviet revolution- 
ary program require that the US maintain a 
strong military and strategic posture. Were 
it not for the likelihood of US intervention, 
the USSR, when the situation was ripe would 
probably use its military forces in actual in- 
tervention, progressively to support the ac- 
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cession to power of Communist parties in the 
States directly beyond its area of control. Cor- 
respondingly, internal resistance to the rise 
of Communism in these areas would weaken 
without the support of a strong US. 


(2) The USSR, with its doctrinaire concepts 
of capitalist behavior and its hyper-sensitive- 
ness over security, may interpret, as potenti- 
ally aggressive, future steps which the US and 
the other Western Powers might take to im- 
prove their defensive position against the 
threat inherent in Soviet military power. 
Similarly, continuing Soviet successes in the 
“cold war,” accompanied by an increasing em- 
phasis on US and Western military prepara- 
tions, could well create a situztion in which 


the USSR would estimate that the Western — 


Powers were determined tc prevent the future 
spread of Communism by military action 
against the USSR. It is always possible, 
therefore, that the USSR would initiate a war 
if it should estimate that a Western attack 


war impending. 


\3) The basic Soviet concept of hostility 
(the “cold war”) as the normal relationship 
between the Soviet Union and the non-Com- 


munist states, operating as it docs against a 


the other, creates a situation in which miscal- 
culations or diplomatic impasses might result 
in wat. Furthermore, as the Soviet military 
potential increases relative to that of the US 
and its allies, the USSR will probably be will- 
ing to take greater risks than before in its ex- 
ploitation uf diplomatic opportunities or revo- 
lutionary situations. 


(4) If, after gaining military superiority 
(Le., in over-all military potential) over the 
US and its allies, Soviet leaders should lose 
confidence in the Marxist concept of the in- 
evitable disintegration of the capitalist world 
and hence in their ability ultimately to attain 
their objectives by means short of war, the 
temptation to resort to military action against 
the US and ‘ts allies migh: well prove irresist- 
ible. This conclusion should be qualified in 
the light of the possibilities inherent tn atomic 
warfare, as discussed in the following section. 
(For more detailed analysis, see Enclosure B.) 
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3. Effects of the Soviet Possession of the 
Atomic Bomb upon the Probabilities of War. 


It is mot yet possible to estimate with auy 


(bo) 50-125 bombs. 

1. Woula intensify the effects of (a)-1, 
above, and prevent the immediate launching 
of an atomic offensive against the USSR. 

(c) Up to 200 bombs. 

1. Reduce the US capability for an atomic 
offensive, possibly to a critical degree, and 
create conditions that might destroy the US 
cnpabilities for offensive war. 

Atomic attack, therefore, introduces the 
possibility that the USSR under (a) and (b) 
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above could seriously cripple the US amd under Soviet regime itself is probably peculiarly vul- 
(c) might well knock the US out of the war. nerable to atomic attack As a dictatorship, 


attack upon the US that would eliminate the echelons and the provincial officialdom ts non- 
US margin of over-all military superiority, cxistent. The destruction of the control cen- 
the danger that war might develop either from er, many of the leaders, and the means of 
a Soviet estimate that a Western attack was communication might therefore lead to coni- 


es in the normal diplomatic maneuvering (c) A more effective means of delivery than 
within the context of the world power com- the TU-4 (B-29). (If there are doubts about 
flict, would be increased. the ability of the B-36 to deliver the atom 


termining with any accuracy whether the and to possible measures taken to make US 
USSR is likely to estimate that it has the retaliatory bases and equipment immune to 
attack. 


and US defensive capabilities. In terms cf bined «ith US estimates of the Soviet atomic 
general Soviet objectives and the methods \ bomb production sche‘ule, can furnish only 
which the USSR a pears to be committed in the roughest guide as to the timetable of theo- 
attaining them, it would appear that Soviet _retica) Soviet 

leaders require a ‘igh degree of cer- On this tentative basis it is estimated that 


risk involved in a direct atomic attack in the USSR will begin to build up a theoretical 
face of the substantial US retaliatory capa- capability for launching a progressively 
bilities. The following concitions wo""!¢ mrob- crippling attack upon the US. 

ably be essential to any such decision : On 
(a) Virtual certainty of attaining surprise some indeterminate time after mid-1954 the 
(ouly in this way could the indicated results USSR 

be achieved). of delivering 

(b) Virtual certainty that effective US re- in 
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capabilities on the most realistic basis, that “ 


is, in terms of Soviet operational factors and 
US defensive capabilities. For if it is deter- 
mined that an atomic attack could knock the 
US out of a war, the implication would be that 
the atomic bomb is, after all, an “absolute 
weapon.” Such a conclusion would have vast 
implications for US foreign policy and for 
the composition of the entire US military es- 
tablishment. 


4. Possible Soviet Courses of Action with 
Respect to Its ERD Cae of 
Direct Attack. 

The precise effects of the Soviet atomic 
capabilities upon the security of the US will 
depend in part upon how the USSR chooses 
to use them. Consideration must be given 
to several alternative courses of action that 
are available to the USSR, and to the fact 
that we have no information on the Soviet 
evaluation of atomic warfare in terms of the 
effects upon the USSR of US atomic capabili- 
ties. 


a. Possession of the atomic bomb has not 
yet produced any apparent change in Soviet 
policy or tactics, and probably will not do so 
at least through 1950. The USSR has merely 
integrated the “bomb” into its general propa- 
ganda and its “peace offensive.” It will prob- 
ably in any event continue to stir up mass 
opinion in the West against rearmament and 
against the use of atomic weapons in the event 
of war. In this way it may hope to create 
sufficient public pressure on the Western gov- 
ernments to neutralize the US bomb. 

b. It would appear that on balance the de- 
struction of existing stockpiles of atomic 
bombs and the barring of further production 
would be militarily advantageous to the 
USSR, except with respect to the possibility of 
a direct Soviet attack upon the continental 
US. Soviet considerations of security and 
national sovereignty probably preclude the 
possibility of an agreement for the control of 
atomic energy production that would meet 
the current requirements of the Western 
Powers, but the USSR may renew pressure 
for an international agreement to outlaw the 
use of the atomic bomb in warfare. 


c. While the outlawing of the use of the 
bomb might be militarily advantageous to the 
USSR, in terms of operations in Europe or 
Asia, the USSR may estimate that the polit- 
ical and psychological advantages of retain- 
ing the threat of atomic warfare outweigh the 
military advantages of excluding it. When 
the USSR acquires what it considers an opera- 
tional stockpile of bombs, its capabilities for 
employing threats and intimidation through 
diplomatic channels in an effort to detach in- 
dividual states from the Western bloc will be 
considerably increased. With the exception 
of the UK, the US, and possibly Japan, how- 
ever, this increased capability will not result 
from apprehension on the part of these states 
that they will-be directly attacked with atomic 
bombs, but rather from the increased Soviet 
military capabilities vis-a-vis the US and from 


general apprehension concerning the effects 


of an atomic war. The USSR could not ex- 


pect that the threat of direct atomic attack 


would carry particular weight against those 
states which estimated that a Soviet uttack 
would bring the US into a war and that under 
those circumstances their territories would 
not-be of suffi-’ nt strategic importance to 
justify the use against them of the limited 
Soviet supply of atomic bombs. 

(For more detailed analysis, see Enclosure 
C.) 


5. Effects of Soviet Possession of the Atomic 
Bomb upon the Security of the US. 

a. Assuming the conti jued stockpiling of 
bombs by the USSR and the US, Soviet atomic 
capabilities have the following military im- 
plications for the security of the US in the 
event of war. 

(1) The continental US will be for the first 
time liable to devastating attack. This has 
vital implications for the mobilization of the 
US war potentia). 

(2) The Soviet atomic capability would ap- 
pear to make it imperative not only that US 
defenses against atomic aitack, particularly 
the requirements for air defense, be greatly 
strengthened, but that steps be taken to make 
US retaliatory bases and equipment, in part 
at least, invulnerable to surprise attack. 
These measures are clearly essential to the 
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preservation of US retaliatory capabilities 
which in turn would contribute the greatest 
deterrent to a Soviet attack. 

(3) If it is accepted, on the basis of a realis- 
tic estimate, that an atomic attack could 
knock the US out of a war, the implication 
would appear to be that the atomic bomb is 
weapon.” The accept- 


tion of the entire US military establishment. 

(4) The Soviet military potential is in- 
creased. 

(5) The loss of the US monopoly of the 
atomic bomb has reduced tlie effectiveness 
both militarily and psycho'ogically of the US 
commitmnt to defend the UK and Western 
Europe. | 

(6) ‘the US has lost its capability of mak- 
ing a decisive atomic attack upon the war- 
making potential of the USSR without dan- 
ger of retaliation in kind. 

(7) Soviet possession of the atomic bomb 
would seriously affect US capabilities for air 
operations from the UK or other advanced 
bases and for amphibious operations against 
the European continent or other areas within 
range of Soviet attack. 

(8) Soviet atomic retaliatory capabilities 
raise the question as to whether it is militarily 


of the preponderance of its conventional mili- 
tary forces and the damage it would sustain 
from a US atomic attack, the USSR might 
consider it advantageous uot to use the bomb 
first and hope thereby to forestall the US use 
of the bomb.) 

(9) If the use of the atomic bomb were 
eliminated, US strategic concepts for the con- 
duct of a war with the USSR would have to be 
drastically revised. 

(10) Should an international agreement be 
reached to outlaw the use of the atomic bomb 
the USSR would be in a better strategic posi- 
tion than the US. We can probably assume 
that the USSR would not hesitate to violate 
the agreement in the event of war if it consid- 
ered it advantageous to do so, while the US 
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would abide by the agreement. Under these 
circumstances fhe USSR would have the op- 
tion of using the bomb or not, according to its 
strategic plans, and thereby acquire the initia- 
tive. If neither side used the bomb, the US 
would lose its capabilities for immediate ef- 
fective attack upon the Soviet military poten- 
tial, and the USSR’s relative capabilities 
would be increased through the preponder- 


_ ance of its conventional military strength. 


b. The political and psychological effects on 
US security of a continuing Soviet atomic ca- 
pability are estimated as follows: 

(1) The possession cf the bomb and the re- 
sultant increase in Soviet military power will 
increase somewhat the effectiveness of Soviet 
subversive activities and propaganda in the 


“cold war.” 


(2) Through 1950 at least, Soviet posses- 
sion of the bomb will not cause any change 
in the present alignment of the principal na- 
tions, or in the support of current US pro- 
grams to counter Soviet aggression. It will 
probably result, however, in demands from 
Western Europe for larger amounts of US 
equipment and for further US commitments 
for the active defens~ of We<tern Europe. 

(3) The UK, because of its extreme vulner- 
ability to atomic attack, may become some- 
what cautious about joining with the US in 
any actions which the UK estimated might 
provoke the USSR into using armed force 
against the Western Powers. It will continue 
through 1950 at least, however, to base its for- 
eign policy on a close US-UK strategic and 
economic relationship. 

(4) The longer-range effects of Soviet 
atomic capabilities upon the political align- 
ment of the non-Communist states will de 
pend in the first instance upon the extent and 
soundness of European economic and military 
recovery an‘ upon the policy and strength of 
the US. [If present efforts to restore the eco- 
nomic and military strength of Western Eu- 
rope fell short of their goals, the e will de- 
velop a strong, though not necessarily de- 
cisive, movement for accommodation or neu- 
trality. If at the same time, there should be 
indications of a serious weakening in US 
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strength or in US commitments to resist So- 
viet aggression, the movement for accoramo- 
dauon or neutrality would probably become 
decisive. . 

Assuming that US support of its NAT allies 
and Japan remains firm and that the eco- 
nomic and military recovery of Europe is ac- 
complished on a firm and stable basis, there 
will be a strong probability that the non- 
Soviet states, including the UK and Japan, 
will remain firm in their alignments with the 
US if the Soviet Union should threaten atomic 
warfare when it has attained an operational 
stockpile of bombs, or if a deterioration in re- 
lations between the USSR and the Western 
Powers suggested that an atomic war was im- 
minent. In the latter circumstances, the UK 
would be strongly influenced by its appraisal 
of the issues at stake; it would not be inclined 
to follow the US unless it considered these is- 
sues vital to its security. 

In the final analysis, however, the future 
public appraisal of the significance of the 
atomic bomb will probably be the determining 
factor on the will to resist. It is impossible 
at this time to predict with any assurance 
what this appraisal will be. In general, three 
alternative trends appear possible in the in- 
terim. 
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a. Increasing fear of the effects of an 
atomic struggle may have produced in all 
countries, but particularly in the UK, US, and 
Japan, an irresistible, organized popular de- 
mand for renewed efforts to bring about an 
agreement between the US and the USSR for 
at least the prohibition of the use of atomic 
weapons. If, under these circumstances, this 
objective were not attained, it must be consid- 
ered possible that the UK and Japan, because 
of their extreme vulnerability, could be de- 
tached from the US camp and that the US 
public might force an accommodation with 
the USSR. 

b. The concept may become generally ac- 
cepted that the threat of mutual retaliation 
will preclude the use of the bomb by either 
side. Under these circumstances the effect 
of Soviet atomic capabilities would be neg- 
ligible. 

c. The present public attitude of indiffer- 
ence or relative unconcern may continue; or 
a strong determination to resist, regardless of 
consequences, may develop. Under either of 
these circumstances, the countries concerned 
would probably stand firm in their alignment 
with the US. 

(For more detailed analysis, see Enclosure 
D.) 
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The Intelligence Organization of the De- 
partment of State dissents from the subject 


paper. 

The subject paper indicates that, except 
under extreme—and apparently unlikely— 
circumstances, the USSR will not deliber- 
ately employ military force in its struggle 
against the US. 

We do not possess evidence which suggests 
that the USSR is now planning to launch 
a military attack on the US. Neither do we 
possess evidence, or have reason to believe, 
that at any given date the USSR will with 
certainty decide to launch a military assault 
on the US. 

We do not consider, however, that lack of 
evidence of a Soviet intention to use military 
force on the US can be taken as evidence of 
the absence of such a Soviet intention. 

The subject paper states thut “the burden 
of proof” of a Soviet intention to resort to 
world military conquest “lies on those who 
would assert” that this is the Soviet intention. 

We believe that this statement reflects a 
fundamental misunderstanding of the prob- 
lem which faces us at the present time. It is 
accepted by all intelligence agencies of the 
gov «nment that the Soviet Union's basic ob- 
jective is to establish a Communist world 
‘3 under Soviet domination. It is also accepted 
that Soviet leaders will employ any methods 
iY and tactics which in their .nind offer promise 
; of success. 

Prior to the Soviet development of an 
atomic weapon it was generally agreed that 
an early Soviet military attack on the West 


potential and its atomic monopoly gave the 
West. With Soviet possession of an atomic 
weapon this particular assumption obviously 
is subject to reconsideration. 

In the interest of the national security, 
therefore, we are faced with the necessity of 
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APPENDIX A 
DISSENT BY THE INTELLIGENCE ORGANIZATION, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


answering the question: Is there evidence on 
the basis of which it can be assumed that 
Soviet leaders will not resort to military ac- 


‘tion against the US now that they possess an 


atomic weapon? 

The subject paper recognizes many aspects 
of the crucially important potential of the 
A-bomb in expanding Soviet capabilities, but 
it fails to bring into focus the problem of 
whether or not this development will have a 
decisive effect on Soviet policy and intentions. 
While it recognizes numerous conditioning 
factors, it takes the position that the USSR 
is still unlikely to employ military force in its 
struggle with the West. This position is 
based upon arguments to the eilect that a) 
Communist ideology rigidly prescribes re- 
liance upon the international Communist ap- 
paratus rather than upon employment of So- 
viet armed forces for the attainment of a 
Communist world dominated by the USSR, 
and b) Russian imperial history reveals that 
Russian expansionism has traditionally been 
cautious and has not been pursued at the risk 
of a military clash with a “major” power. 

Considering the umport to US defense and 
foreign policy of an assurance that the USSR 
is not likely to resort to military action, we 
consider these arguments undependable. 

The first argument is in direct contradiction 
to earlier assertion in the CIA paper that the 
USSR in pursuit of its objective “will wage 
a-relentless, unceasing struggle [against the 
US] in which any weapon or tactic is admis- 
sible which promises success in terms of over- 
all Soviet objectives” and that nothing in the 
paper “should be interpreted to imply that 
Soviet leaders would not resort to military 
action at any time they considered it ad- 
vantageous to do so.” Furthermore, this 
emphasis upon revolutionary policy not only 
rests upon a doubtful interpretation of the 
extremely complex question of the role.of the 
USSR as the “first socialist state” in effecting 
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world revolution, but also assumes a rigidity 


held, an assumption which is demonstrably 
faise. 
The second argument, that a resort to mili- 


a safe guide by which to predict the actions 
of Soviet leaders. 

The danger of accepting these arguments 
as a basis for the line of action 
which Soviet leaders will follow is illustrated 
by the subject paper itself. At a time when 
all evidence indicates increasingly militant 


time is on its side that the conflicting inter- 

ests of the capitalist powers wl prev nt any 

truly dangerous development, and that the 
economic 


of the De- 
partment of State has reached the following 


conclusions as to Soviet intentions regarding 
the deliberate use of military force in the So- 
viet struggle against ‘he non-Communist 
world. 


1. There is at present no evidence which in- 
dicates a Soviet determination at any given 
time to employ military force against the non- 
Communis. world. 

2. The Soviet Union is, however, engaged 
in what is considers to be a life-and-death 
struggle with the non-Communist world. In 
this struggle Soviet leaders can be expected 
to employ any weapon or tactic which prom- 
ises success. 


3. The only sound test by which to judge 
Soviet intentions to resort to military action 
is, therefore, the pragmatic test of whether or 
not such action would, at a given moment, ap- 
pear advantageous to the Soviet Union. 


4. Prior to Soviet development of an atomic 
weapon, all evidence indicated that the pre- 


ponderance of strength enjoyed by the US in 
consequence of its over-all economic 


superior- 
ity and its atomic monopoly made unlikely a 
Soviet estimate tha. it would be to the ad- 
vantage of the USSR to resort to military 
action. 


5. Soviet development of an atomic weapon 
may have decisively changed th); situation, 
particularly if surprise employment of the 
weapon could sharply reduce retaliatory ac- 
tion or make it impossible. 


The subject report does not effectively deal 
with this possibility of a change. We feel 
that the report confuses the issues on Soviet _ 
motives and leaves unclear the new balance 
of factors which will probabiy determine the 
Soviet estimate of the advantage the USSR 
could gain through a deliberate employment 
of military forces. 
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APPENDIX 8B 


DISSENT BY THE ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, 
G-2, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


JIC 502 be substituted therefor as a basis for 
- resolving differences in attitude and opinion. 
The differences of are considered to 
be so divergent that it is impractical to con- 
sider resolving them on the basis of the pres- 
ent paper. ‘ 

2. This dissent is based on the following: 

a. The threat of Soviet aggx.sion is mini- 
mized to the point where dissemination of the 
paper and its use for planning purposes could 
seriously affect the security of the United 
States. A major portion of ..: paper is de- 
voted to developing the thesis that it is un- 


justifiable to assume that the USSR. defi- 


nitely intends to resort to military aggressicn 
involving the United States. This portion of 
the paper is unrealistic and not germane to 
the problem. 

The conclusions as they apply to the prob- 
abilities of war are developed apart from any 
consideration of the atomic bomb (p. 3, Il, 
2, last sentence) in spite of the fact that the 
statement of the problem (p. 3, I) requires 
such consideration. 

b. The second major difference of opinion 
is the manner in which the subject matter 
contained in the enclosure is presented. Re- 
finements of logic and multiplicity of alterna- 
tives make the paper difficult to 
understand. As a study, it fails to reach 
cicer-cut conclusions. 
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| APPENDIX C 
DISSENT BY THE OFFICE OF NAVAL INTELLIGENCE 


1. The Office of Naval Intelligence dissents 
from ORE 91-49. 


2. The discussion (enclosures A through D) 
is generally in accc.dance with ONI’s views, 
but it is not considered that the Summary and 
Conclusions are properly drawn from the en- 
closures. The following comments are there- 
fore directed primarily toward the Summary 
and Conclusions: 

(a) There is no integrated analysis of what 
the effects of Soviet possession of atomic 
weapons will be. Instead, there is an exami- 
nation based on several mutually exclusive 
hypotheses. From these hypotheses one may 
choose estimates which range from no change 
in Soviet policy to basic and alarming changes 
in that policy. 

(b) It is noted that one argument in ORE 


91-49 rests on extremely hypothetical specu- 
lations as to “what might happen” if the 


Soviet leaders abandoned their Marxist view 
of the eventual collapse of capitalism and 
imperialism. ‘There is at present no indica- 
tion that the Soviets are losing confidence in 
their Marxist philosophy and, furthermore, 
there is no basis on which to predict what 
their policies might be should they abandon 
that philosophy. 

(c) The hypothesis that a major war may 
result from miscalculation is considered, in 
the light wi recent events, to be unrealistic. 
If either the U.S. or the USSR should let an 
incident or diplomatic impasse develop into 
a war, it is considered that such a war, as 
well as the incident or the impasse, would re- 
sult from a plan, not from a blunder. 


(d) In many instances ORE 91-49 exceeds 
the bounds of intelligence and draws infer- 
ences and conclusions of an operational and 
planning nature. 
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APPENDIX D 
DISSENT BY THE DIRECTOR OF INTELLIGENCE, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


1. The following comment concentrates on 
the one point which the D/I, USAF, considers 
of such overriding importance as to make the 
CIA estimate, ORE 91-49, dangerous as an in- 
telligence basis for national policy. 


2. The Director of Intelligence, USAF, be- 


lieves the primary reason why the Kremlin 
has not resorted to military action against the 
United States to date is the fact that the 
Kremlin has believed, and still continues to 
believe, it is operating from an inferior power 
position. ORE 91-49, therefore, failed to 
point out the full and true character of the 
Soviet threat. Unless the full and true char- 
acter of this threat is pointed out, Soviet total 
relative power may be permitted to grow to 
the point where the U.S. can no longer cope 
with it successfully. 

3. Subject paper states that (a) the USSR 
regards the U.S. as its main opponent; (b) it 
will wage against the U.S. a relentless, un- 
ceasing struggle in which any weapon or tac- 
‘ tic is admissible; and (c) that nothing in the 
paper should be construed as implying that 
“the Soviet leaders would not resort to mili- 
tary action at any time they considered it 
advantageous to do so.” While these state- 
ments, in the opinion of the D/I are correct 
as far as they go, the rest of the subject paper 
actually weakens and contradicts this original 
position. 

4. The paper completely misses the inter- 
relationship between war aru revolution. It 
does not realize, as tr.c Foviets do, that a great 
power such as the U.S. cannot be overthrown 
by revolution alone but that revolution can 
be the result only of a preceding war. It 
therefore overlooks the fact that Soviet policy 
aims above all at preparing for the show-down 
war against the United States. Therefore the 
first line of U.S. defense is not, as the paper 

the “restoration of international 
stability and the maintenance of a sound in- 
ternal structure” but is to recognize that we 


TO 


are at war right now, and that an all-out na- 
tional effort designed to maintain permanent 
military and political superiority over the So- 
viet Union, is required. 

5. The paper begs the issue under discus- 
sion when it states that there appears “to be 
no firm basis for an assumption that the USSR 
presently intends deliberately to use military 
force . . . if this involves war with a potenti- 
ally stronger U.S.” Actually, there is a very 
firm basis for the assumption that they would 
do no such thing, simply because an aggres- 
sor has never resorted to war if he were sure 
that he would lose. The problem at issue is 
(a) whether the acquicition of an atomic 
capability has provided the Soviet Union for 
the first time in history with a clear-cut capa- 
bility that would enable them to win the war 
against the U.S.; and (b) whether, under con- 
ditions of atomic warfare, the lack of instantly 
available American military power vitiates 
the importance of the great American war 

. Another no less important prob- 
lem would be to determine how the Soviets 
will integrate the atornic bomb into their tra- 
ditional strategy and tactics. To this prob- 
lem ORE 91-49 does not address itself. 


6. The D/I, USAF, sets forth the following 
for the record: 


ship between war and revolution, and, specifi- 
cally, the fact that mo major revolution is 
feasible without war. 


b. The Soviets are clearly on record that (1) 
they consider the Soviet Union as an opera- 
tional base and (2) they consider the Red 
Army as the weapon of (.1e proletariat. 
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by Soviet authorities to the effect that World 
War I produced Communism in Russia; that 
World War II produced Communism in East- 
ern Europe and China; and that World War 
Ill will see the victory of Communism 
throughout the world. 

f. There is ample reason to believe that the 
Kremlin regards its growing atomic capability 
to be the major force which will eventually 
place them in position to liquidate the center 
of hard-core opposition—the United States— 
utilizing all means at their disposal, including 
military action. 
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166. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 14 April 1950, Communism in Southeast Asia 


COMMUNISM IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


The Chinese Communist regime in Peiping is 
already taking active measures to support the ‘‘national 
liberation’”’ movements throughout Southeast Asia. Moral 
and material aid is being furnished in varying degrees and 
in general “ie Chin se Communists are strengthening their 
ties with local Communist movements and are gradually 
welding the Overseas Chinese cor ruunities into useful 
instruments of Chinese Communist policy. The degree of 
~ommunist penetration and current trends in Chinese Com- 
munist relations with the several Southeast Asian states are 
summarized below. 


Indochina Although the Ho regime has been receiving 
some suport from the Chinese Communists 
in the form of arms deliveries and the free movement of 
resistance troops back and forth across the China border, 
there is no firm evidence that the Chinese Communists 
are moving their own troops across the borde«c or p 
to do so in the near future. Politically, the Chinese Com- 
munists and the Ho regime have accorded each other de 
jure recognition, but have not as yet exchanged diplomatic 
missions ur concluded any form of treaty or agreement. 
Steps may soon be taken (or may already be in process) to 
formalize these relations; when this occurs, Chinese Com- 
munist support for the Ho forces will probably increase. 


Thailand Thailand has not recognized the Peiping regime 
and has shown, of late, a rather firm disposition 
to resist Communist psychological pressure. The Peiping 
regime does not appear especially interested in establishing 
ciplomatic relations with Thailand, eventhough such a move 
could facilitate the acquisition of Thai rice. Within Thailand, 
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as elsewhere in Southeast Asia, the Overseas Chinese 
community continues to be a special target of Chinese 
Communist propaganda and organizational activity. 
Communist agents are proceeding with a program of 
infiltration, not only of the Chinese community, but also 

of trade unions, youth groups, and other organizations 
which can be exploited to the disadvantage and embarrass- 
ment of the Thai Government. If Thailand should receive 
US military aid or participate in a non-Communist asso- 
ciation of Asiatic states, the Chinese Communists wouid 
increase their pressure on Thailand througn propaganda, 
and possibly through the stimulation of interna] disturbances. 


Malaya There is evidence that the Chinese Communists 
have been infiltrating agents into Malaya to sup- 
port the terrorist movement and to gain influence in trade 
unions and other organizations. The Malayan Chinese, who 
make up nearly half the total population of the Malayan 
peninsula, are responding favorably to Chinese Communist 
efforts to win support and sympathy for Peiping, and the 
morale of the terrorists appears to have risen somewhat 
as a result of the growing prestige and aggressiveness of 
the Chinese Communists. Chinese Communist support 
for the “‘liberation’’ movement in Malaya, however, is 
complicated by the fact that the terrorist organization 
is composed almost exclusively of Chinese and is opposed 
as much by the native Malayans as by the British, with 
the result that Communist propaganda in favor of Malayan 
nationalism has a rather hollow sound. The campaign to 
win the Chinese half of the population to the Communist 
cause will continue in vigorous fashion and will succeed 
in proportion as the Peiping regime can solve its internal 
probl°ms and maintain the prestige of a dynamic political 
movement, There is, however, no early prospect that the 
Chinese Communists will recognize the terrorists as the 
“‘government’’ of the Malayan peninsula. 
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Burma Burma recognized the Chinese Communist 

regime on 17 December 1949, but the esiab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations between the two govern- 
ments has not yet been accomplished. As 2 result of the 
establishment of a “‘purified’’ Burmese Communist regime 
at Prome, the Peiping regime may stall on the formalization 
of its relations with Burma in the hope that the Prome regime 
survives and flourishes. Peiping may then recognize that 
regime as the ‘“‘government’’ of Burma, and ignore the 
Rangoon authorities altogether. 


Indonesia Although the USI on 4 April 1950 received a 
communication from Peiping expressing the 
Chinese Communists’ willingness to establish diplomatic re- 
lations with the new republic, and Premier Hatta expressed 
agreement to such a step, the Chinese Communists have made 
no further moves in this direction, nor have they given any 
publicity to the matter. Despite interna! instability, the USI 
does not appear to be vulnerable in any important degree to 
armed Communist activity, nor could armed groups receive 
significant assistance from the Asiatic mainland. Communist 
strategy for the USI appears to turn on the establishment of 
diplomatic relations with Jakarta and the eventual staffing 
of Soviet and Chinese Communist missions there, from which 
organizational and propaganda work will be carried on among 
both the Overseas Chinese and native Communist and leftist 
movements. The USI will delay the actual exchange of diplo- 
matic missions with both the USSR and the Peiping regime as 
long as possible because of a keer. awareness among many USI 
I officials of the dangers of allowing Communist officials from 
abroad to establish direct contact with local dissident elements. 
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The Philippines The Philippine Government has not re- 
cognized the Chinese Communist regime 
and has given no indication that it will do so in the near future. 
The Philippine response to the establishment of a Communist 
State on the Chinese mainland has been mainly one of fear that 
the Overseas Chinese in the Philippines would align themselves 
with the Chinese Communists and become a menacing fifth 
column within the islands. The Quirino regime has taken steps 
to restrict Chinese immigration sharply and to deport Chinese 
who are under suspicioufor illegal entry or subversive acti- 
vities. There are some indications that the civil liberties of 
the Chinese community may be seriously abridged, a develop- 
ment which would draw the full wrath of the Chinese Communist 
propaganda machine. While conclusive evidence of direct 
Chinese Communist support for the local Huk rebellion in 
the Philippines is lacking, it is almost certain that some 
liaison exists. 
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FAR EAST 


CHINA 


Party Purge Friction between the Stalinist leadership 
and anti-Stalinist factions in t*e middle 

echelons of the Chinese Communist Party may soon lead 
to a public purge of selected anti-Stalinist Party figures. 
There is no reliable evidence, however, that the purge will 
extend to the Politburo or to the major Chinese Communist 
military commanders. 

Party Chairman Mao Tse-tung has not wavered in 
his Stalinist orientation and his leaderghip does not appear — 
to be challenged either by such firm Stalinists as the Party s 
number two man, Liu Shao-chi, or such allegedly lukewarm 
Stalinists as Chou En-lai. Even if a dispute should arise in 
the Politburo, it would probably be resalved, as in the past, 
without violence. 

‘Within the Party’s military hierarchy, it is not 
known whether any of the major field commanders are in 
fact anti-Stalinist. These military leaders, owing to the 
size and importance of their various commands, are still 
in a strong position in relation to the non-military Party 
leadership, and the Peiping regime will probably proceed with 
caution in efforts to restrict and reduce their authority further 
None of the military leaders seenis a likely candidate for purg- 
ing at least until the completion of military operations against 
the Nationalists, which should see them safely through 1950. 
Beyond that time, Peiping will presumably be reluctant to take 
action against any one of the military leaders until assured 
of the fidelity or neutrality of all the rest, and until c~n- 
vinced that po’. cal indoctrination has made the troops loyal 
primarily to Peiping rather than to their old commanders. 
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THE SOVIET OFFENSIVE 


Since the beginning of 1950, tne USSR ba= gradually 
stepped up and expanded its diplomatic, poiliiical, and economic 
offensive against the West and the cold war has rw reached 
another peak of aggress veness and militancy. 


Soviet objectives have not changed and the tactics now 
being used differ only in intensity and scope from those employ- 
ed since the end of World War II. Although the USSR has im- 
proved its power position by announcing its possession of 
atomic secrets, increasing its military and industrial strength, 
consolidating its control of Eastern Europe, and making spec- 
tacular gains in the Far East, there is no indication that the 
USSR is yet willing to initiate armed conflict with the West. 
The strengthened Soviet power position, however, does permit 
the Soviet Union to apply greater pressures than it has in the 
past and on more fronts simultaneously. 


As in the past, the present Soviet offensive is charac- 
terized by violence, subversion, unfo.nded accusations, 
and defiant, belligerent propaganda. Each time since the end 
of World War I] that the Soviet Union has unleashed an intensive 
campaign of this kind, its effect has been to spur the Western 
Powers to greater defensive efforts. 


Despite the results of these campaigns in the past, Com- 
munist doctrine and the very nature of the Soviet system tend to 
commit the Soviet leaders to achieve their ends through aggres - 
Sive, militant means. Violence and subversion are an integral 
part of the Communist revolutionary technique and are naturally 
accompanied by a vigorous diplomatic offensive. Moreover, 
Soviet leaders consider it necessary to maintain the morale of 
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Communists at home and abroad by demonstrating the power 
of the Soviet Union. Closely allied with this need, the Kremlin 
may feel that only by attacking and vilifying the West can it 
justify the rigid controls it maintains on the Soviet and 
Satellite people and prepare them psychologically for war. 

It seems likely, therefore, that the Soviet Union will continue 
its tactics of aggressive arrogance for some time, the in- 
tensity of the effort growing in proportion to increases in 
Soviet strength and concentrating on those issues and areas 
where Western strength is weakest. 


Baltic Plane The current Soviet offensive reached its peak 

of militancy with the recent aircraft incident 
in the Baltic. In addition to attempting to prove to the world 
that the Soviet Union can be neither imposed upon nor intimid- 
ated, the USSR has sought to emphasize the military significarice 
of the flight, thus playing upon popular war fears and lending 
weight to peace appeals. Moreover, in decorating the Soviet 
pilots who presumably participated, Moscow was, in effect, 
pointing with pride to the ability of Soviet defensive aviation to 
protect the homeland from US strategic air power. Finally, the 
Plane incident has been used to convince the Soviet and Satellite 
peoples that Western aggression is not ey a figment of 
Kremlin imagination. 


Other Aspects Soviet self-assurance is apparent in other 

East-West issues. Soviet defiance of the UN 
continues. Western missions are being subjected to increased 
insult and intimidation throughout the Soviet orbit. The tone of 
Soviet propaganda is growing steadily more provocative, and 
Communist parties outside the Soviet orbit show a mounting 
militancy, Concurrently with these aggressive moves, Moscow 
is probing the defenses of the opposition on 2 number of fronts. 
It is testing the degree of Western determination to remain in 
Berlin; it is agitating, through diplomacy and propaganda, the 
questions of Trieste and the Turkish Straits; and its support of 
the Communist movements of Asia is becoming more open and 
more direct. 
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FAR EAST 


CHINA 


Military Plans Although the capture of Hainan has placed 

the Chinese Communist Army in a position 
to invade Southeast Asia, there are no concrete indications 
that the Communists are ready to depart from previous inter- 
national Communist strategy or to run the risk of precipitating 
general hostilities by taking such a step at this time. Moreover, 
the Communist troops available for such an invasion probably 
will be needed for more immediate and pressing problems con- 
fronting the Peiping regime. Many of the troops involved in 
the Hainan invasion will he occupied for some time in consoli- 
dating Communist controi over that island; other troops in South 
China will be needed to strengthen Communist control over the 
many wide areas which remain in the hands of local authorities, 
brigands, or organized thieving bands. Moreover, a consider- 
able number of Chinese troops probably will be employed to 
establish a strategic reserve for the coming invasion of Nation- 
alist-held Taiwan, The Communists have already stated that 
they are planning to utilize a force of one million men for the 
invasion of this last Nationalist stronghold. There is also the 
possibility that the Chinese Communists may wish to auyment 
their forces along the Hong Kong border in preparation for in- 
creasing their pressure against the British crown colony. Al- 
though the Communist conquest of Hainan probably will not 
result in organized miliiary invasion of any Southeast Asian 
areas, the Chinese Communists, in addition to supplying advisers 
and technical personnel to the various Communist-led resistance 
groups in Southeast Asia and the Philippines, will be in a posi- 
tion to facilitate the shipment of material aid to these same areas. 
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170. Daily Summary Excerpt, 6 June 1950, Possible Kremlin Conference on Southeast Asia 


6 SHUN 1950 


GENERAL 


1. Possible Kremlin conference on Southeast Asia--US Embassy 21 - Cont 
Bangkok expresses the opinion that the imminent departure 


for Moscow of the Soviet Minister and the former Charge, 
following the recent departure of other Soviet officials, may 
indicate that an important consultation or planning conference 
on Southeast Asia will soon take place in Moscow. According 
to the Embassy, the British representatives in Bangkok con- 
cur in the view that the USSR may be calling an urgent meeting 
in order to decide upon immediate steps to prevent or counter 
the strengthening of Southeast Asia by the Western Powers. 


(CIA Comment: The recall of Soviet representatives 
from Bangkok, combined with the recall for consultations of 
top diplomatic personne} from all the Soviet diplomatic posts 
(except China) in Eastern Asia, indicates that the Kremlin is 
probably reviewing its over-all policy for the Far East. The 
additional presence in Moscow of the Soviet Ambassador to 
the US, a Far Eastern expert familiar with US thinking, is 
further evidence that the USSR is formulating new tactics de- 
signed to counter Western attempts to strengthen anti-Com- 
munist efforts in the Far East, especially in Southeast Asia.) 
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171. Weekly Summary Excerpi, 9 June 1950, Soviet Union: New SEA Policy 


SOVIET UNION 


New SEA Policy The recall to Moscow of leading Soviet diplo - 
mats from Far Eastern posts and from the 
US indicates that the Kremlin may be reviewing its entire Far 
Eastern policy in order to plan for more aggressive action to 
counter Western anti-Communist efforts in the Far East, es- 
pecially in Southeast Asia. Such a conference of Soviet re- 
presentatives from Japan, India, Thailand, and possibly North 
Korea, together with the recall of the Soviet Ambassador to 
the US, who is a Far Eastern expert , emphasizes the importance 
of the area to the USSR at this time. 


In Japan, the Kremlin might decide to shift from ‘“‘legi- 
iimate’’ activities to concentrate on a subversive program as the 
most effective means of obstructing Western progress in Japan. 
The issuance of a second Soviet note demanding trial of Hirohito 
and the intensification of Communist activity in the face of a 
proposal to outlaw the Party indicate that the USSR is willing to 
risk having the Japanese Communist Party driven underground. 
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172. ORE 18-50 Excerpt, 19 June 1950, Current Capabilities of the Northern Korean 
Regime 


sng 


CURRENT CAPABILITIES OF THE NORTHERN KOREAN REGIME 
ESTIMATE OF CURRENT CAPABILITIES 


The “Democratic People’s Republic” of 
northern Korea is a firmly controlled Soviet 
Satellite that exercises no independent initia- 
tive and depends entirely on the support of 
the USSR for existence. At the present time 
there is no serious internal threat to the 
regime's stability, and, barring an outbreak 
of general hostilities, the Communists will con- 
tinue to make progress toward their ultimate 
domestic goals. The Communist regime in 
northern Korea suffers from a shortage of 
skilied administrative personnel and from 
weaknesses in its economy and its official 
Party organizations. There is widespread, al- 
though passive, popular discontent with the 
these weak- 


continue its control and development of north- 
ern Korea along predetermined political, eco- 
nomic, and social lines. 


The northern Korean regime is aso capable, 
in pursuit of its major external aim of extend- 
ing control over southern Korea. of continu- 
ing and increasing its support of the present 
program of propaganda, infiltration, sabotage, 
subversion, and guerrilla operations against 
southern Korea. This program will not be 
sufficient in itself, however, to cause a collapse 
of the southern Korean regime and the exten- 
sion of Communist control over the south so 
long as US econcmic and military aid to south- 
ern Korea is not substantially reduced or 
seriously dissipated. 

At the same time the capability of the north- 
ern Korean armed forces for both short- and 
long-term overt military operations is being 
further developed. Although the northern 
and southern forces are nearly equal in terms 
of combat effectives, training, and leadership, 


the northern Koreans pcssess a superiority in 
armor, heavy artillery, and aircraft. Thus, 
northern Korea's armed forces, even as pres- 
ently constituted and supported, have a capa- 
bility for attaining limited objectives in short- 
term military operations against southern 
Korea, including the capture of Seoul. 

Northern Korea's capability for long-term 
military operc.ions is dependent upon in- 
creased logistical support from the USSR. If 
the foreign supporters of each faction were 
called upon for increased assistance, there is 
no reason to believe that Soviet support would 
be withheld and considerations of proximity 
and availability of such assistance would 
greatly favor the northern Korean regime. 
Soviet assistance to nurthern Korea, however, 
probably would not be in the form of direct 
participation of regular Soviet or Chinese 
Communist military units except as a last 
resort. The USSR would be rest ined from 
using its troops by the fear of general war; and 
its suspected desire to restrict and control 
Chinese influence in northern Korea would 
militate against sanctioning the use of regular 
Chinese Communist units in Korea. 

Despite the apparent military superiority 
of northern over southern Korea, it is not 
certain that the northern regime, lacking the 
active participation of Soviet and Chinese 
Communist military units, would be able to 
gain effective control over all of southern 
Korea. The key factors which would hinder 
Communist attempts to extend effective con- 
trol under these circumstances are: (1) the 
anti-Communist attitude of the southern Ko- 
reans; (2) & continuing will to resist on the 
part of southern troops; (3) the Communist 
regime’s lack of popular support; and (4) the 
regime’s lack of trained administrators and 
technicians. 


Note: The intelligence organizations of the Departments of State, Army, Navy, and the 
Air Force have concurred in this report. It contains information available to CIA as 


of 15 May 1950. 
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173. Daily Summary Excerpt, 26 June 1950, Embassy Moscow’s Views on Korean Conflict 


Z6 JUN is0U 


24930 1326 


GENERAL 


1. Embassy Moscow's views on Koreas conflict--US Embassy s/Ts 


Moscow, in assessing the implications of the present Korean 
conflict, expresses the opinion that the North Korean offen- 
Sive against the Reyublic of Korea constitutes a clear-cut 
Soviet challenge to the United States which should be answered 
firmly and swiftly because it constitutes a direct threat to US 
leadership of the free world against Soviet-Communist im- 
perialism The Embassy points out that the defeat of the 
Republic of Korea would have grave and unfavorable reper - 
cussions for the US position in Japan, Southeast Asia, and in 
other areas as well, and expresses the view that the US is 
obligated to make clear to the world without delay that the 

US is prepared to assist the Republic of Korea maintain its 
independence by all means at US disposal, including military 
assistance and vigorous action in the UN Security Council. The 
Embassy believes that any delay on the part of the US “could 
suggest’ to the USSR the possibility of precipitating with 
impunity immediate action against Indochina and other points 
along the bour.ry of the Sovietsphere. The Embassy als» 
believes that the USSR probably calculated thai the US will 

be inclined to accept “‘neutralization’’ of the Korean civil war 
which would lead to eventual victory by.North Korea, thus ex- 
panding the Soviet empire without the use of Soviet military 
forces. The Embassy reiterates its belief that the USSR is not 
yet ready to risk full-Scale war with the West, and comments 
that the present Korean situation thus offers the US an oppor- 
tunity to show firmness and determination and, at the same time, 
to unmask important Soviet weaknesses to the eyes of the world 
and particularly in Asia, where popular ideas of Soviet power 
have been grossly exaggerated as a result of recent Soviet 
political and propaganda successes. 


173. (Continued) 


ECR 


(ClA Cc™ment: CIA concurs in general with Embassy 
Moscow s estimaie of Soviet intent in precipitating civil war 
in Korea, and further agrees that successful aggression in 
Korea will encourage the USSR to launch similar ventures else- 
where in the Far East. In sponsoring the aggression in Korea, 
the Kremlin probably calculated that no firm or effective 
countermeasures would be taken by the West. .However, the 
Kremlin is not willing to undertake a global war at this time, 
and firm and effective countermeasures by the West would 
probably lead the Kremlin to permit a settlement to be negotiat- 
ed between the North and South Koreans. If the venture in Korea 
is successful, the Kremlin will fully exploit the ‘‘western failure”’ 
in Korea in an effort to undermine the western position throughout 
the world. Effective action by the UN to control the Kerean situa- 
tion is possible only through military sanctions involving the im- 
mediate conclusion of “interim agreements’ providing for armed 
conting ents from member nations to enforce the UN cease fire 
order.’ 
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174. Daily Summary Excerpt, 27 June 1950, Soviet Troop Movement Toward Yugoslavia 
Reported 


3. Soviet troop movement inst sueostavia reported-- Sa/s 
AC jsourcet ~ * nsmits reports from fairly 
reliavle informants that a considerable number of troops 
are being moved through Rumania toward Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia. According to source, seven military trains 
composed of fifteen to twenty cars which are completely 
blacked-out are transporting tanks, artillery, and munitions 
to the south. 


(CIA Comment: CIA believes that a buildup of 
Soviet military equipment and strategic transport facilities 
in the Balkans has been under way for some time. There 
is little evidence, however, that Soviet military personnel 
in the Balkans have been increased sufficiently to enable 
the USSR to undertake military action in the area at this 
time.) 
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175. Daily Summary Excerpt, 28 June 1950, No Soviet Military Preparations in Germany 
and Austria 


a 


4. No Soviet military preparations in Germany and Austria -- ARmMy/ s 
General Handy, Commander in Chief of US Forces in ARMy/ < 
Europe, reports that there are no indications of aggres- y/s 
sive Communist military action in Germany. Handy states 
that the bulk of the Soviet occupation armies seem to be 
engaged in normal maneuvers and that the German Demo- 
cratic Republic has manifested no warlike intentions. 


General Keyes, Commander of US forces in Austria, 
reports that there are no indications of a change in the 
present situation in Austria at this time. 


(CIA Comment: No evidence is available indicating 
Soviet preparations for military operations in the West 
European theater, but Soviel military capabilities in Europe 
make it possible for the USSR to take aggressive action with 
a minimum of preparation or advance notice.) 
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176. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 30 June 1950, The Korean Situation 


a — 


THE KOREAN SITUATION 


The Soviet-inspired invasion of South Korea and the 
prompt and vigorous US reaction have overnight changed the 
complexion of the cold war and will lead to the development 
of new and critical problems for the US in nearly every quar- 
ter of the globe. It is not believed that the USSR desires a 
global war at this time. It is probable, however, that a con- 
certed attempt will be made to make the US effort in Korea 
as difficult and costly as possible. (The USSR has sizeable 
forces of Chinese Communist troops at its disposal for this 
purpose.) The implications to the US of defeat in Korea would 
be far-reaching. It would become nearly impossible to develop 
effective anti-Communist resistance in Southeast Asia, and pro- 
gress tuward building a strong Atlantic community would be 
seriously threatened. A US victory in Korea would also pose se- 
rious problems for the US. 


Increased Demands The adoption of a vigorous stand by the 
US against Communist expansion has, 
in general, been favorably received throughout the non-Soviet 
world. The adoption of this stand, hcwever, implies that any 
failure by the US to take similarly p: o.npt and effective action 
to stop any further agressive moves may have even more 
serious repercussions to US and Western prestige than would 
have resulted from failure to come to the aid of South Korea. 
The Korean invasion has increased fears that the USSR will 
take aggressive action in other “‘soft spots’’ on the Soviet peri- 
phery, thus tending to create in these areas greater demands 
for US military and economic aid. The areas most immediately 
affected are Southeast Asia (particularly Indochina), Iran, Yugo- 
Slavia, Greece, end Germany. 
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177. Intelligence Memorandum 301, 30 June 1950, Estimate of Soviet Intentions and 
Capabilities fer Military Aggression 
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CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY —— 
CON DENT = 30 June ral 


INTELLIGEICE MEMORANDUM BO. 301 \ 


SUBJECT: Estimate of Soviet Intentions and Capabili tary 
f ties for Mili 


Although the USSR is considered to bs umrilliog to umicrtake | 
conflict with the West st this time, the Soviet~inepired attack: ~_— | 
and the US reaction uake it critical to examine Soviet intentions with ro- 
spect to exploiting other areas bordering the Soviet—domuinated sphere along 
the gemrel lines being followed in Korea. 


Within the limitetion of aggressive actions ab-rt of glotel wer, the 
Kremlin bas available to-it three general lines of action: (1) the en 
couragement of guerrilla activities and creetion of local Jisturtances; 
(2) the incitement of rebellions, local uprisings witich coil4 lead to 


Tote: This memorandum has not been coordinated with the 
intelligence 
orgenisations of the Departments of State, Anay, Wavy, and the 
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177. (Continued) 


In Korea, the USSR is determined to contime the present attack and 
.2 Comnmist forces may participate to uhatever cxvert is necessary. 
>. -ommmist Chinese participation may be overt, under the pretext of 
No.th sorean "invitation" or the Chinese Communist troops my be advertised 
ns ‘7olunteers." In any event, the Soviet objective in Korea will be to 
we Gituation as costly to the US, and es damping to US prestige, as 
poset ble. 


The Erenlin may welcome the resulting imvolvement of the US with the 
Peiping regime. The USSR my seek to encourage the gradual cxtens’on of 
euch US involvement by precipitating incidents in Southeast Asia ani else- 
vhere which will draw the US into costly, difficult, and a trressing 
si uations. 


The USSR will continue to furnish substantial supplics anc equipment, 
including air and naval craft, to the worth loreans, and perhaps later t& 
its other Asiatic puppets. The USSR may also contrite to the Rorth Korcans 
by supplying “volunteers,” in aviation, technical, and etvisory capecitics. 


1. Vubporebie Areas, 


The min areas vulnerable to Sovict-Commmist aggression short of 
exployment of Soviet military forces are, in order of probability: Iren, 
Yugoslavia, Indochina (Southeast Asia), Turkey, Greese, Germany, ani Austria. 
Other volnerable points are Formosa and Hong Kong. 


a development. Nevertheless, the Kremlin might use these disorders 
oulerly in the northern arens, to invoke the 1921 Ireno-Soviet Treaty ani, 
uwier the pretext that Soviet security was eniangerod, launch 8% ‘invasion 
of Tran. The frequency with which ti. USSR implies that it may have to in- 
voke the treaty und the almos. constant troop mvements and Soviet feints 
in the border area mike it impossible to detect accurately vben this activity 
may presage an actual invasion. , 


177. (Continued) 


\ gent { 
GONFIDENFAL— 
Be Tusoslavia 


There is no evidence available to indicate that there --> 

sufficient Sc.iet-Satellite forces present in the Balkans to leunch 

a full-scale military attack on Yugoslav’a with any prospect of success. 
Immediate and forceful Western reaction to the Soviet-directed invasion 
of Southern Korea has greatly increased the 1i)elihood that an atiack on 
Yugoslavia would evoke at least an equally strong Western reaction with 
a greater risk of general war, which the Kremlin considers undesireable Gute, 
at this time. 


_ The USS , however, will probably push its efforts to overthrow 
the Tito Governme *t by all means short of open aggression, Widespread 
peasant and lebor disaffection in Yugoslevie as well as virulent regional 
antagonisms afford the Kremlin considereble potentialities for the creation 
of internal disorder end/or guerrilla incursions. Yugoslav popular senti- 
ment against Commurdiem and the USSR is so strong as to suggest that the 
Cominform will attempt to camouflage mech of its activities egainst the 
regime under the guise of existing anti mummist currents. The strength 
and reliability of the Yuzoslav security forces, however, are estimated 
to be adequate to control any probeble increase in such activities in 
the ncar future. Meanvhile, the widespread training of guerrillus in ad- 
jacent Satellites points to an increase in border activity and incidente. 


177. (Continued) 


seer 


“CONABENHAL- 


In eny Soviet aggression in the Far East, the Chinese Communist 
forces will bs the primary instrument of the Kromlin. The Peiping regime 
now has a total of some two million experienced combat troops, end an 
vitimated one and one~haif million of these troops can be committed to 
action in mainland Asia and against the island of Taiwan. Taiwen is the 
Chiness Communists’ sole remaining major military objective in the con- 
quest of China, and sven before the recent US policy statement reg. rding 
Taiwan, Peiping estimated that one million troops might bs necessary for 
the capture of the island. The present US defense of Taiwan mekes it 
unlikely that the Comamists will attempt an invasion et this tine. 


C. Ths Fer East 


Soviet aggression in Southeast Asia will probably for the most 
part be confined to an increase in present support of local Communist 
guerrilla activities. Stepping up guer”alla warfare in Indochina, the 
Philippines, Maleya, and Burma will ne-,cssitate a substential increase in 
materiel and assistance, which would ‘save to be provided primarily by 
China. The Chinese Commmists, howe'er, might also contribute experi- 
enced tfoops, probably camouflaged es nativnale of the country conesmed, 
to support Southeast Asian Communi ce. 


<In a tion to continuing the present guerrilla warfere, Com | 
gunists will probably encourage increased labor umrest and sabotage in 
Malaya (ancluding Singapore), Burma, Thailand, the Philippines, end 


the principal deterrents to Chinese Commmiste military action 
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177. (Continued) 


goo (— 
CONFIBEN HAL 


E. Greece. 


Soviet~inspired aggression against Greece, direct or indirect, does 
not appear imminent. Even in the improbable event that the Soviet blos is 
willing to risk the near-certainty of global war by directly attacking a 
country so closely tied to the US, a military offensive against Greece would 
probably come only as part of (or following) an attack on the strategically 
more important target of Yugoslavia. A more likely development would be 
@ renewal of the guerrilla campaign, which wight seriously tiurden Greece 
next fall or winter, when the Greek Army's demobilization is scheduled to be 
completed and vhen as many as 20,000 combat-fit guerrilla reserves may be 
available in ‘he satellite states. At present, however, a new guerrilla 
campaign woul! have only limited direct effecta on Greek internal security, 
because guerrilja reserves are low and Greek Army preparedness is at a 
relat: vely bigh level. 
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177. (Continued) 


efforts and contribute 

betwe 
esd anf ech Gaumen Acites Sunes ef) sucker tebe phees. These 
have e muisance value, but would not directly involve eiti r ‘“oviet or 
US forces. Strong provocative action can be expected in Berlin both by 
Soviet troops end by German paramilitary formations in the form of inter~ 


en 
would 


aircraft and require a high degree of US concentration on the Berlin si~ 
tuation. In addition, Sovict action in Berlin in the light of the current 


economy of the Western sectors of the city. 


Minor steps by the Soviet occupation forces in Austria to inter- 
fere with the Western position in Vienna ere probable primarily for 
their diversionary value and their contribution to the Soviet war of 
nerves. The USSR is wilikely to take action against pic utilities 
and commnications, which would reach the proportions ol a blockade of 
Vienna, because such a blockade would result in « partion of Austria, 
which the Kremlin does not desire at this time. 
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178. Daily Summary Excerpt, 6 July 1950, Views of Hong Kong Residents on Korean 


Problem 


2. Views of Hong Kong residents on Korean problem--US C/A- S 
Consul General in in Hong Kong reports that the 
initial hearty approvai among Hong Kong residents of 
US and UN action regarding Korea is now being followed 
by sober realization that the conflict may spread. Rankin 
adds that local Chinese fee] that the Chinese Communists 
probably will not attack the US 7th Fleet guarding Yormosa 
but that Communist forces will be used in North Korea if 
the fighting goes against the North Koreans. The Consul 
General comments that another possible Chinese Commu- 
nist action could be against Burma, which Hong Kong 
Chinese consider to be a push-over for the three Com- 
munist divisions now on the Sino-Burma border. Rankin 
also expresses the opinion that a direct attack on the 
Crown Colony by the Chinese Communists cannot be 
ruled out since there are nearly 100,000 Communist troops 
massing in the Canton area with only half of them scheduled 
to move north. ° 
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178. (Continued) 


(CIA Comment: The Chinese Communist forces 
are fully capable of launching military operations against 
Taiwan, Korea, Hong Kong,and Southeast Asia simultaneously 
but they are not likely to undertake such aggressive action 
unless specifically directed to do so.by the Kremlin. The 
USSR, which is currently maintaining an official aloofness 
from the Korean situation and which is considered to be 
reluctant to undertake a global conflict at this time, is not 
likely to encourage military ventures by the Chinese Commu- 
nists outside their borders where Western military forces 
would be encountered until the outcome of the present con- 
flict in Korea becomes more apparent. The Chinese Commu- 
nists, however, are capable of rendering Hong Kong virtually 
untenable to the UK through a program of economic boycott, 
sabotage, and strikes which could be initiated at any time.) 


179. Daily Summary Excerpt, 7 July 1950, Invaders’ Momentum Undiminished 


7 JUL 195¢ 


24933 
1335 


KOREA 


1. Invaders’ momentum undiminished--US troop actions have 
failed to date in slowing the momentum of the North Korean 
attack and the weight of the invaders’ offensive indicates that 
their immediate objective is the speedy defeat of all defending 
forces in South Korea. The tactical skill and resourcefulness 
of the attacking forces is probably the result of intensive and 
thorough training, plus the presence of Korean combat veterans 
who served with the Chinese Communist Manchurian armies 
and a considerable number of Soviet military advisers. In 
addition, the North Korean forces probably contain many 
Korean combat veterans who served with Soviet forces in 
major combat operations, such as, the defense of Stalingrad. 
Latest information indicates that 150 South Korean Assemblymen 
were able to escape from Seoul and report to their Government. 
The missing 60 Assemblymen, who apparently remained in Seoul 
voluntarily, include v'rtually all the middle-of-the-roaders. This 
group offers the invaders their bost opportunity to set up a “‘legiti- 
mate’’ facade for any provisional government in the occupied areas. 
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180. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 7 July 1950, The Korean Situation: Soviet Intentions and 
Capabilities 


THE KOREAN SITUATION 


Soviet Intentions and Capabilities 


Two weeks after the beginning of hostilities in Korea, 
the world was suill waiting for some firm indication of Soviet 
intentions regarding not only Korea but other countries on 
the Soviet periphery. It became clear, however, that the North 
Koreans were not to be intimidated by US involvement in the 
fighting and that the all-out effort to overrun South Korea would 
continue unabated. As long as the North Korean advance con- 
tinu.s, the USSR can remain aloof; the crucial] moment will 
come when and if the battle turns in favor of US and South 
Kereon orce.. At Ost tme, the USSR must cecice whether 
to permit a North Korean defeat or to taxe wictever steps are 
necessary to prolong the action. 


Soviet Intentions At the moment, the Soviet and Communist 
propaganda line offers no clue regarding 
Soviet intentions. Soviet prop: -andists would have no difficulty 
in using the present line as a basis either for withdrawal from 
South Korea or for prolongation of hostilities, even including 
armed action in other areas. The key to the fateful Soviet 
decision will be the extent to which the USSR desires to risk 
instigating global war. All evidence available leads to the 
conclusion that the USSR is not ready for war. Nevertheless, 
the USSR has subst-ntial capabilities, without directly involving 
Soviet troops, for prolonging the fighting in Korea, as well as for 
initiating hostilities elsewhere. Thus, although the USSR would 
prefer to confine the conflict to Korea, a reversal there might 
impel the USSR to take greater risks of starting a globa) war either 
by committing subst:.ntial Chinese Communist forces in Korea or 
by sanctioning aggressive actions by Satellite forces in other areas 
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180. (Continued) 


of the world. The decisiveness of the US reaction to the Korean 
invasion will thus cause the Kremlin to move cautiously, but 

the danger still exists that the USSR, as it did two weeks ago, 
will again miscalculate the Western reaction to any future moves 
it may feel are necessary. 


The Par East The Korean invasion has had its most immediate 
and compelling impact on the Far East, parti- 
cularly as it has affected international Communist intentions 
to speed the expansion of Communism throughout the area through 
the instrumentality of the Peiping regime. Pending clarification 
of the Soviet position, the Peiping regime has not yet committed 
itself and, as far as Korea is concerned, will probably not take 
any action at least as long as North Korean forces continue to 
advance. Meanwhile, Chinese Communist troop strength and 
dispositions would permit military aggression in a number of 
places with little or no warning, and the Peiping regime can be 
expected to give strong support to guerrilla activities and sub- 
version throughout Southeast Asia. 


Military Potential The Korean invasion has produced a deluge 
of reports of Chinese Communist troop 
movements indicating a Chinese intent to support the North 
Korean invasion. Most of these reports, however, have emanated 
from Chinese Nationalist sources and are merely propaganda for 
US consumption. Actually, the Communists are apparently still 
sfrengthening their forces opposite Taiwan, and possibly Hong 
Kong, and no significant changes have occurred in troop dis- 
positions along Southeast Asian frontiers. Reported movements 
of large troop formations from South and Central China toward 
the Northeast are largely discounted. Communist troops already 
in North China and Manchuria are sufficient to provide substantial 
support to the North Koreans and of these approximately 40-50,000 


189. (Continued) 


are of Korean nationality. Despite these reported troop 
movements and Chinese Communist capability to launch 
Simultaneous and successful military actions in Korea, 
Hong Kong, Macao, and Indochina, no immediate action is 
expected. With regard to Taiwan, the US committment to 
defend the island has almost certainly delayed the invasion 
timetable if only because it will make occupation of the is- 
land too costly an operation for the Peiping regime to under- 
take without outside assistance. 


Non-military Action Meanwhile, the Chinese Communist 

regime will continue and probably 
increase its efforts short of military aggression to further the 
spread of Communism throughout Southeast Asia. Political sup- 
port and military supnlies will be granted Ho Chi Minh’s forces 
in Indochina, efforts will be made to strengthen the insurgent 
movement in Malaya, and the tempo of organizationa! activity 
among labor and political groups will be stepped up. In this 
campaign, efforts by the Peiping regime to use the nine million 
Overseas Chinese will be impeded by its recent loss of popu- 
larity at home and a growing anticipation in Overseas Chinese 
communities that the spread of Communism may be reversed as 
a result of US action in Korea. An intensification of Peiping’s 
effcrts to gain control of the Overseas Chinese may well lead 
to a split which, while reducing the exploitability of the Overseas 
Chinese as instruments for extending Chinese Communist influence , 
may also result in the adoption of more militant tactics by the pro- 
Communist faction. An immediately explosive situation in South- 
east Asia, however, derives from the presence in northern Burma of 
approximately 2,000 Chinese Nationalist troops. The Peiping regime 
has demanded their internment, the Burmese Government is ap- 
parently incapable of doing so, and the Chinese Communists thus 
have a legal “‘excuse’’ for carrying out local or major military 
operations in Burma 
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181. Intelligence Memorandum 302, 8 July 1950, Consequences of the Korean Incident 


a \ 4 - 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 63 


& July 1950 


INTFLLIGRNCE MEMORANDOM NO. 302 
SUBJECT: Consequences of the Korean Incident 


I. Sovict Purposes in Laumching the Northern Korean Attack. 


A. Apart from immediate strategic advantages, the basic Soviet 
objectives in launching the Northern Korean attack probably were to: (1) 
test the strength of US commitments implicit in the policy of contein~- 
ment of Commmist expa....ons end (2) gain political advantages for the 
i further expansion of Communism in both Asia end Europe by undermining 
the confidence of non-Communist states in the value of US support. 


_ B. The Soviet estimate of the reaction to the North Korean attack 
was prob-hly thet: (1) UN action would be slow and cumbersome; (2) the 
US would not intervene vith its own forces; {5) South Eores wauilé there 
Sune enthapee seenvo presenting the UN vith a fait eccompl4; (4) the 
episode would eenetens fe eemndakaly localiseds anf (5) tho fighting cold 
be portrayed as US-instigated South Korean aggression and the North Korean 
victory as a victory «f Asiatic nationaliem against Western colonielisan. 


OU. Probeble Develorments from the Kores:, Incident... 


There are at present four major alternative courses of action open 
te the ISR. Se a ee Saree ee S oe. | In 
perticuler, it is estimated that the USSR is very rong = prolong 


the figkting in Reneeh si teanattigs wt Beles below) for ue. 6 art rua end then 
within a few weeks or months, preps ip io morable ‘o Soviet; 
Seaheeas Gate te tks aber cnseacsive oxtith meshing aindiuc tenitents 


alsevhere (alternative"C*" below). The altuabebteee are’ comained ant fia 
omier of probebility, but in order of increasing risk of global var and 
increasing expenditure of effort on the part of the USSR: 


The localize the Korean fighting, permitting 
US forces to drive the North Koreans back to the 38th Parallel and refrain 
from cre ting simi’ur incidents eleevhere. In the meantime, the USSR 
vould remain uncommitted in Korea and would develop the propegands themes 
of US agzression and imperialistic interference in domestic affairs of an 
Asiatic nation. 


; 
j 


liotes Thies memorendum has not been coordinated with the intelligence 


— of the Depertusente of State, Army, Navy,and the 
ree. 
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1. This alternative is the mort cautious course for the USSR 
tw take. Its adoption would indicate complete surprise at the US re- 
ection te the Korean incident and would suggest strong.y thet the USSR 
was unwilling to mm even a minimm risk of provoking a glotel conflict 
involving the US and the USSR. 


2. US prestige and political influence vould be substantially 
eugmented, particularly with Western European allies and other nations 
aligned with the US. 


3. Soviet prestige and influence would be damaged, but there 
vould be compensations in the form of secondary political gains that 
would accrue as a result of? 


(a) promoting the "peace campaign" and portraying the US 
as military 7 Oh et 3 
) exploiting the theme of Asian nationalism versus Western 


* te) maintaining the North Koreen und Chinese Communist threat 
to South Eorea as an embarrassment to development of a constructive US & 
UN policy in Korea. 


4. This alternative course of action is mlikely; Sovict advantages 
would be secondery, comparatively long-range, and intangible, while Soviet 
disadvantages would be immediate. 


Altemative B, The USSR may localize the Korean fighting, still refrain 
from creating similer incidents elsewhere, but in order to prolong 
involvement in Korve, give increasing material aid to the North Koreans, 
perhaps employing Chinese Communist troops, either covertly or overtly. 
The USSR would remain uncommitted in Korea and would develop the propegends 
themes of US aggression and imperialistic interference in domestic affairs 
of an Asiatic nation. 

1. Thie alternative is a moderately cautious covree for tho 
USSR to take. The USSR would probebly consider that ite adoption vould 


involve only a slight risk of provoking a global conflict involving the 
US and the USSE. 


2. UW prestige would be seriously damaged if the USSR succeeded 
in prolonging the incident in this way. Western European allies and other 
nations aligned with the US would question the immediate military value of 
US commitments even though expecting them to be honored. 


3. Soviet prestige would be engmented if the fighting in Kores 
vere prolonged vithout an open Soviet commitment. 
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l. “The USSR would obtain appreciable secondary, comparatively 
long-range gains in political influence as a result of promoting the 
"peace campaign" and portraying US as imperialistic Western aggressor 
in Asia, wiless suc »ssfully coutered by a US "Truth" campaign. 


S- Veep involvement of US military forces in Korea would seriously 
limit US capabilities to support sisilar commitm@encs elsewhere. creover, 
the jestern European «lilies of the SS would feel danpsrously exposed 
for same time (even if the US began a partial aobiliszation for war). 


6. The USSR probubly will adopt this altersutive course of 
action at least for th: short mm, since there would be few Soviel 
disadvantages or risks and the Soviet gains woulc be appreciable, 


7e This alternative will appear especially attractive to the 
USSR because at any time, if conditions appeared favorable to Soviet 
leaders, the USSR could shift to the more ambitious program (alternative 
"Cc", immedi.tely below), in which alternative "B" would merely be a 
first phase. 


Alternative C. The USSR, while attempting to prolong the fighting in 
Korea as in alternative "B", may also attempt to disperse and periaps 
overstrain US allitary forces-in-readiness by creating a series of 
incidents similar to the Korean affair. Without direr:.., and openly 
involving Soviet forces, such incidents could be creavwsu in Formosa, 
Indochina, Gurma, Iran, Yugoslavia, and Greece. The effects of such 
incidents could be aggravated by renewed pressure on Berlin and, possibly, 
Vien. 

1. This alternative would be a comparatively aggressive course 
for the USSR to take. Its adoption would indicate willingmess to run 
an appreciable risk of provoking a global conflict because of *he poss‘ble 
US reaction, The USSR could easily turn to this alternative at any 
time, but it is not likely to turn te it until the USSR has fully analysed 
the implications of the US comaitaen! in Korea. 


2. Uaving employed its armed forces in support of its comitaent 
in Korea, the US will have to honor similar comaitments or lose most of 
the advantages of the policy of *pporting the Korean commit nent, 


3. The W does not have the uilitary forces~in-readiness to 
honor its commitments with US military forces and equipment in many 
areas other than Korea (perhaps none) without a substantial increase in 
US military forces and industrial productivity in the military field, 
bringing about what would amount to «t least a partial (as distinguished 
from a general) mobilisation for war. 
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ke Deep involvement of US military forces i: the Far East or 
Near East would leave Western Europe evei. more dangerously exposed tian 
at present. 


5S. At some point further Korean-style incidents (requiring the 
commitment of US forces to stabilize the situation) presumably would 
faree the US to adopt one of the following alternatives: 
(a) revise the policy of general containment by limiting 
US comnitasnts aa by planning to canbat Soviet aceression only at those 
selected points whe e existing US military strength would permit; 


(t) begin partial military and industrial mobilization in 
an attempt to enzble the US to casbat any further Soviet—sponsored 
aggression anywhere in the world; or 


(c) begin total mobilization to enable the US to threaten to 
meet any Soviet or Soviet~sponsored aggression with war against the USER. 


6. The USSR probably will adopt alternative "C" sooner or later 
if Soviet leuders do rot estimate the risk of global war involved to be 
substantial or are prepared for a global war if it develops. 


7o If Soviet development of this alternative course of action 
leads to a guneral US mobilization it appears at this time that the 
USSF probably would in that event continue limited aggressions, accompanied 
by ths customary "peace" propaganda, discounting actual US initiation of 
a@ general war and perhaps estimating that the political and economic 
strains of mobilization would weaken or discredit the US and its foreign 
policy The USSR, however, may: 

/ (a) desist. feo. further aggression of the Korean type, fearing 
a global war and'taking mobilisation as: an indication of greater risk 
than Soviet leaders had anticipated in choosing this course of action; or 


(b) expecting US-initiated global war, attempt to seize the 
initiative by imediately attacking the Ys (in effect turning to 
alternative "IF, below). 


Alternative Ds The USSR may consider US intervention in Korea either as 

an inevitable global war or as justification for beginning 
@ global war y & which it is prepared—in either case immediately attacking 
the US and its allies. 
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1. Nothing in the fiorsan situation as yet indicates that the 
USSR would deliberately decide to employ Soviet forces in direct ailitary 
action precipitating global war. Such a decision is unlikely if, as 
now seems probable, Soviet leaders believe that: 

(a) there are continuing opportunities to expand Soviet 
influence by the coaparetively cheap und safe means of Soviet—controlled 
Communist revolutionary activity (including propaganda, sabotage, sub- 
version, guerrilla warfare, and organized military action by local 
Communist trocps—as in Korea), which can be supported by Soviet diplomacy 
and the mere threat of Soviet military strength-in-readiress; end 


(do) there is substantial risk involved for the USSR in vhe 
global war that almost certainly would ensue from direct military action 
by Soviet forces. 


2. The USSR would appear to have litte reason to be pessimistic 
about gains by methods short of global war, particularly by adopting 
the courses of action descrited in Alternatives "BY and "C" above. 


3. The USSR is unlikely to choose the alternative of deliberately 
provoking global war at this time in view of: (a) the general superiority 
of the US and its allies in total power-potential; and (b) the fact that 
the present Soviet atomic capability is insufficient to neutralize US 
atomic retaliatory capabilities and to offset the generally superior 
powerpotential of the US and its allies by interfering with the Us military 
and industrial movilization. 


III. &ffects of a Failure of US Forces to Hold South Korea. 


Ae The immed‘ate consequences: of a failure to hold South Korea 
would’ be @ damaging blow to US prestige with loss in political influence 
greater than the loss that would have been incurred if the US had nut 
undertaken to support its moral commitment in South Korea- 


B. The U would be confronted with a choice betwen taro wmdesireble 
alternatives: (1) accepting the loss of US prestigej;or (2) attempting to 
regain as much prestige as possible by committing substantial US 
military resources in a difficult and costly invasion of an arsa 
which is not of primary strategic to the over-all US 
military position. In either case “S foreign policy and military 
capabilities would be discredited at home and abroad. 


C. If US forces were expelled from Korea, the USSR would probably 
adopt alternative "C" as described abowe (Section II). It might be 
tempted, however, to poetpone furthsr aggressive action elsewhere until 
it had determined whether, as a result of the loss of world confidence 
in the effectiveness of % aid, other areas might rot be brought within 
its sphere of influence through intimidation alons, 


' 
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182. Intelligence Memorandum 304, 10 Juiy 1950, Effects of a Voluntary Withdrawal of US 
Forces From Korea 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 86 


INTELLIGENCE MEMORANDUM NO, 304 10 July 1950 
SUBJECT: Effects of a Voluntary Withdrawal of U& Forces from Korea. 
Referencer IM 302, 8 July 1950, "Consequences of the Korean 
Incident." 


CONCLUSIONS 


Voluntary withdrawal of US forces from Korea would be a calamity, 
seriously handicapping efforts to maintain US alliances and build political 
influence among the nations on whose strength and energetic cooperation 
the policy of containment of Soviet-Commmist expansion depends. It would 
discredit US foreign policy end undermine confidence in US militery 
capabilities. . Voluntary withdrawel would be more damaging than a failure 
to send US troops to Korea in the first place or than a failure of US 
forces to hold Korea. Not oniy would US commitments be showm to be une 
reliable when put to a severe test, but also considerable doubt would be 
cast on the ability of the US to back up its comitaents with militery 
force. 


Wo, a cithaenel would damage UF stentine tn W aeffeirs end would under 
mine the effectiveness of the UN ss a device for mobilizing Western re- 
sistance to Soviet-Commmist eggression. 


2. The Western Buropean allies and other nations closely aligned 
with the US would lose confidence in the military value of US comitments 
to essist them egeinst ermed aggression. This lack of confidence would 
militate against energetic measures to oppose the expansion of Soviet— 
Communism through the NATO end MDAP programs. Although some slight credit 


Note: This memorandum has not been coordinated with the Satelbagense 


organizations of the Departments of State, Army, Navy 
Air Force. 
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AU Sse 
still might accrue to the US for initially attempting to honor its 
commitment in South Korea, most of the nations allied or aligned with 


the US are mre concerned sbout US ability to couter threats of Suviet 
engression than ebout US intentions to do so. 


3. Pro-S governments, particularly in areas where the USSR could 
initiete limited military aggressions withovt openly using Sovict forces, 
would suffer serious losses of prestige. In some cases they might lcse 
political control of the country or feel compellod to seek an accommda- 
tion with the USSR (for example, Indochine, Iren). 


. 4 Whether or not US forces withdraw from Korea, the USSR has the 
capability of creating a series of incidents generally similar to “he 
Kcrean affair, each one threatening either to benkrupt the US policy 
of xonteining Soviet expansion or to disperse and overstrain US militery 
foros~in-readiness. Without directly and openly involving Soviet forces, 
such incidents could be created in Formosa, Indochina, Burma, Iren, Yugo~ 
slavie, Greece, and Turkey. The USSR will procecd with limited aggres-- 
siais siniler to the Korean incident if it does not estimate the risk of 
gloval war to be substantial or is prepared for a global war if it 
develops. , Voluntery US withdrawal from Korea probsbly would encourage 
rather then discourage Sovict initiation of limited ‘wars in other areas. 


5. Upon withdrawal from Korea or certainly after another Korean~ 
style incident, the US ~reswnsbly would be forced to adopt one of the 
three following alternativest 


(a) Drastically revise the policy of general containment by 
reducing or limiting US commitments end by planning to cambat Soviet— 
inspired aggression only at selected points vhere existing military 
strength would be adequate for the task; 


(b) Begin partial militery and industriel mobilization in an 
attempt to enable the US to combat any further Soviet~inspired aggression 
anywhere in the world; or, ' 


(c) Begin total mobilization to enable the US to threaten 


BES 6f SS 6 a Qe Oe a an 
USSR, 


6. If the US, under the pressure of Soviet~sponsored aggressions, 
did not drastically revise the policy of general containment but began 
mobilization on a fairly large scale, it would be politically and 
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CONFIDENTIAL 


psychologically more advantagcous for the US to mobilize in support 
of US and UN intervention in Korea rather than to mobilize after a 
voluntery withdrawal from Korea. 


(a) US mobilization after a voluntary withdrawal of US forces 
from Korea would do little to reduce the disillusion and defeatism that 
would spread in the Western world as a consequence of the withdrawal 
itself, While this disillusion and defeatism might not be fatal, it 
would seriously handicap military, political, and economic efforts to 
stren;then the North Atlantic commmity. 


(b) If the US should withdraw its forces frau Korea and then 
begin partial mobilization, Soviet leaders would be more likely to 
anticipate war simed directly at the USSR than if the mobilization were 
begun in support of the Ui intervention in Korea, It is possible that 
the USSR, if it should unticipate global war, would try to seize the 
initiative by attacking the US. 
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183. Daily Summary Excerpt, 12 July 1950, Possible Assault on Taiwan 


57 4% JUL 1950 
24943 soo ANDER 1339 
2. Possible Assault on Taiwan--US Embassy Saigon transmits C/ A/s 


a US Army report that the Chinese Communist Government 

is planning an attack on Taiwan “‘around 15 July’’ and that 

the attack may coincide with an uprising on the island. As 
supporting evidence the report points to: (1) recent troop 
movements and concentrations in East China; (2) prepara - 

tions of Chinese mainland airfields and the arrival of aircraft 
and personnel needed for airborne operations; (3) recent 
declarations regarding Taiwan by Chinese Foreign Minister 
Chou En-lai; (4) a reported journey to Moscow by Mao Tse -tung 
on 4 july; (5) a recent Nationalist purge on Taiwan which source 
believes will strengthen opposition to Chiang Kai-shek; and 

(6) the extent of the US involvement in Korea, which source 
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feels increases prospects for the success of an early 
attack on Taiwan. 


(CIA Comment: CIA has no information regarding 
a second Moscow trip by Mao nor is there any available 
evidence supporting the report that Communist China has 
selected 15 July to invade Taiwan. However, an analysis 
of recent Chinese Communist troop movements, propaganda 
and press comment indicates that the Peiping regime may 
now be capable of launching an assault against Taiwan.) 
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184. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 14 July 1950, Communist China’s Role 


COMMUNIST CHINA’S ROLE 


As it becomes more apparent that the fighting in Korea 
will be prolonged, the military capabilities of the Chinese Com- 
munists, as well as Soviet intentions regarding the use of these 
capabilities, provide the principal key to the outcome of the 
fighting in Korea and to whether the fighting will spread to other 
areas of the Far East. Before the US action in Korea, the Chinese 
Communists were believed capable of launching, individually or 
simultaneously, successful military action against Korea, Hong 
Kong and Macao, or Indochina; a Chinese Communist invasion of 
Taiwan, though costly, was also considered within Communist 
capabilities. Events since then, however, have affected Chinese 
Communist capabilities for action in the three key areas of Korea, 
Taiwan, and Indochina, and have raised new political and strategic 
problems regarding the use of Chinese Communist military iorces 
in these areas, 


Aid to Korea The USSR will be confronted with a difficult problem 
if forced to decide whether to permit a North Korean 
defeat or touse Chinese Communist troops to win or prolong the 
struggle indefinitely. Although a North Korean defeat would have 
obvious disadvantages, the commitment of Chinese Communist forces 
would not necessarily prevent such a defeat and a defeat under these 
circumstances would be far more disastrous, not only because it 
would be a greater blow to Soviet prestige throughout the world, but 
because it would seriously threaten Soviet control over the Chinese 
Communist regime. Even a victory in Korea through the use of 
Chinese Communist troops would have its disadvantages for the 
Kremlin. The presence of Chinese Communist troops in Korea would 
complicate if not jeopardize Soviet direction of Korean affairs; Chinese 
Communist prestige, as opposed to that of the USSR, would be en- 
hanced; and Peiping might be tempted as a result of success in Korea 


184. (Continued) 


to challenge Soviet leadership in Asia. In addition to these 
purely internal difficulties, the use of Chinese Communist 

forces in Korea would increase the risk of global war, not 

only because of possible UN or US reaction but because the 
USSR itself would be under greater compulsion to assure a 
victory in Korea, possibly by committing Soviet troops. 


Taiwan Invasion The principal problems confronting the 
Kremlin in deciding whether to permit 
an invasion of Taiwan are the nature and extent of US re- 
action and the risk of global war precipitated because of the 
spread of Communist military aggression. Several factors 
may lead to a decision to launch an assault on Taiwan before 
the typhoon season in late August. Recent evidence indicates 
that Chinese Communist forces are poised for the invasion 
and available land, sea and air forces may now be capable of 
launching a successful assault. If a sizeable beachhead is 
established, the resultant panic in Nationalist ranks might 
well induce desertions and snowballing defections sufficient 
to cause a virtual collapse of organized Nationalist resistance. 
The Peiping regime is already publicly committed to the Taiwan 
operation and the operation would not divert forces which might 
be needed in Korea. In addition, the USSR may reason that US 
support of Taiwan would gain less international support than the 
defense of South Korea and that the invasion should be under- 
taken before the US can reinforce its ‘‘neutralizction’’ forces 
in the Formosa Strait. Despite these favorable considerations 
the fact remains that an invasion of Taiwan would be an immense- 
ly costly operation with the resulting political and strategic ad- 
vantages balanced by the increased risk of precipitating a global 
war which it is believed the USSR does not presently desire. 
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Support for Indochina Indochina oifers the Chinese Com- 
munists their greatest opportunity 
for expanding Communist influence in Asia with the minimum 
military or political risks. From a military viewpoint, the 
Indochina conflict has been a stalemate. Despite considerable 
successes, the French have been unable fully to capitalize on 
their superiority in equipment and manpower because of the 
essentially guerrilla nature of the fighting and the terrain 
which prevents large-scale operations. Given equipment and 
supplies similar to that of the French, the forces of Ho Chi- 
Minh could shift the course of the present inconclusive warfare 
in their favor. The Chinese Communists have the capabilities 
to supply the material needed by Ho Chi-Minh and may be ex- 
pected to step up such assistance in the immediate future. 
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185. Special Evaluation No. 39, 27 July 1950, Possibility of Soviet Aggression Against Iran 


| POSSIBILITY OF SOVIET AGGRESSION AGAINST IRAN 


27 July 1950 


Conclusion 


Unless the Soviet Union definitely modifies what appears 
to have been its previous policy of abstaining from open military 
action by Soviet forces, it seems probable that the USSR wili not 
attack Iran but will intensify its efforts to build up subversive 
forces within Iran and to weaken the country by means of pro- 
paganda, border activities, and diplomatic pressure. (NOTE: Tue 
basic question of general Soviet intentions with respect to the open 
military action is not discussed here. ) 


Discussion 


1. Recent reports of increased activity along the Lranian border 
have obscured the fact that, for almost four years, Soviet forces 
have been in a position to overrun [ran without warning. In view 

of the advantages that would have accrued to the USSR from the 
acquisition of Iran and of the means at its disposal for cloaking 
aggressive action in a semblance of legality, it seems reasonable 

to assume that the USSR has been reluctant to employ its own troops 
in direct aggression. Although in attacking Iran, the USSR could 
make initially effective use of Iranians -in-exile, Soviet Azerbaijanis, 
and disaffected elements within Iran, Soviet troops would also have 
to be used--a condition that does not apply in other sensitive areas 
such as Formosa, Southeast Asia, and the Balkans. 


2. Soviet domination of Iran would give the USSR important ad- 
vantages: 


A, The extension of the Soviet frontiers to Iraq and Pakistan 
would facilitate penetration of the Near East and the Indian sub- 
continent. 
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b. The USSR would also be ina more favorable position 
for extending its control over these areas in the event of 
global war. 


c, The USSR would have access to Iran’s great oil resources. 


d. The US would be denied an important potential] base of 
operations against the USSR. Conversely, the USSR would 
obtain buffer territory between its vital Baku oil fields and the 
bases from which Baku might be attacked. 


3. If the USSR were to decide upon an invasion of Iran, it would 
have open to it several courses which would, either singly or in 
combination, have the effect of cloaking its action with a semblance 
of legality. It could: 


a. Set out to “‘liberate’’ Iranian Azerbaijan with a ‘‘volunteer”’ 
army of [ranians-in-exile and Soviet Azerbaijanis. Clashes be- 
tween the invaders and the Iranian armed forces would provoke 
the USSR to send in troops allegedly tc restore order. The Soviet 
forces could overrun northern [ran in a few days and the entire 
country shortly thereafter. 


b, Create provocative border incidents and instigate disturb- 
ances in northern [ran through the use of such elements as Soviet 
agents, dissident Kurdish factions, or Tudeh Party members. 
Claiming that such disorders jeopardized Soviet security, the 
USSR would send in troops to restore order as in para. a, above. 


c. Invade Iran with Soviet troops under the pretext that, in 
violation of the 192] Irano-Soviet Treaty of Friendship, US acti- 
vities in Iran were making that country a base for attack on the 
USSR by a third power. Recent Soviet notes have made this 
allegation and have requested Iran to rectify the situation. The 
treaty provides that if Iran is unable to comply with such a re- 
quest, the USSR may intervene. 
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4. Past Soviet attempts to subjugate [ran through subversion and 
intimidation achieved little success, and the present government 

is firmly committed to a policy of withstanding Soviet threats and 
pressures and of maintaining a pro-US alignment. If, however, 

Iran ,oses confidence in the ability of the US to fulfill its com- 
mitments or comes to believe that the US has little interest in the 
preservation of traniaa independence, the Iranian Guvernment may 
feel compelled to seek an accord with the USSR or at least to attempt 
a course of neutrality. In either case, the USSR would be ina greatly 
improved position for taking over the country without the use of 
force. 
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1386. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 28 July 1950, Soviet/Satellite Intentions 


SOVIET/SATELLITE INTEi‘TIONS 


As the USSR and its Satellites continued to talk loudly 
of ‘‘peace”’ and the warlike intentions of the Western ‘‘imperi- 
alists,’’ there was no slackening of reports that the USSR itself 
was preparing to initiate further aggressive moves around the 
Soviet perimeter. Although possessing the capability to move 
militarily in a number of places with little advance warning, with 
the possible exception of continued preparations for an attack 
on Taiwan, the USSR has not yet given any firm indication of its 
intention to expand the Korean conflict and increase the risk 
of global warfare involving the Soviet Union. Meanwhile, Soviet 
diplomatic activity was aimed primarily at South Asia and the 
Soviet Far East. 


Korean Support Although there has been no evidence of troop 
movements from Manchuria into northern 
Korea since the outbreak of hostilities, North Korean forces may 
soon be reinforced by Korean veterans of the Chinese Communist 
Army. Within the next three weeks, North Korean forces will 
probably have made the maximum advance possible with the 
troops currently available in Korea. If the USSR desires a quick 
victory before UN forces are further reinforced, it will have 
to call upon additional experienced troops for use in Korea. 
Although the North Koreans may have committed practicaliy 
all their available organized and trained units merely to achieve 
a quick victory regardless of the risk, it seems more probable 
ihat the Northern Command has been assured of reinforcements. 
Such reinforcements would at the minimum consist of the 40- 
50,000 Koreans believed to be available in Manchuria and would 
be used to replace the heavy casualties resulting from the rapid 
North Korean advance, to cover the exposed flanks and rear, 
and, if necessary, to provide momentum for the final push against 
reinforced UN troops. The USSR could use these ‘“Korean’ 
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reinforcements with litule danger of pc'itical repercussions. 
There is at present no indication, however, as to whether 
the USSR will risk the politica] disadvantages involved in 
committing non-Korean reinforcements should such a step 
become necessary. 


Taiwan Assault The considerable increase in troop move- 
ments in South and Southeast China during 
the past two months indicates the prchabie concentration of 
Chinese Communist troops in assembly areas from which 
they could be rapidly moved to embarkation points for an 
assault on Taiwan. Further reports have suggested both 
accelerated purchase and movement to the Fukien coastal 
area of small boats and junks and the concentration of opera- 
tional suppiies, notably aviation gasoline. Tnere are no 
indications that the US pronouncement of 27 June 1950 has 
caused the Chinese Communists to abandon these preparations. 
Barring effective opposition by US naval! units, Chinese Com- 
munist forces are capable of securing an initial lodgment of 
75,000 fully equipped troops on Taiwan and within two or 
three weeks of establishing control over the entire island. 
An early assault may well be launched. Communist China 
is committed to the annexation of Taiwan and so lung as 
Taiwan remains in Nationalist hands Peiping loses some 
political prestige. Although such considerations do not in 
themselves require an early invasion attempt, for military 
reasons the Communists must attempt an invasion before 
the US strengthens its defensive screen of the island. In 
addition, a successful assault on Taiwan would: (1) demon- 
strate world Communist power; (2) strengthen the Soviet and 
Chinese strategic position in the Far East; and (3) promote 
lack of confidence in US commitments and undermine non- 
Communist opposition to Soviet -ggression. Although an in- 
vasion of Taiwan, by enlarging the area of conflict between 
Communist and US forces, wouid-sincrease the risk of global 
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war invulving the USSR, such an invasion would probably 
encounter much less international opposition than would 
Chinese Communist military operations against Korea, 
Hong Kong, or Southeast Asia. Moreover, in view of the 
fact that the Kremlin has perm. ‘tec North Korean forces 
to become directly involved with US forces, it may be 
willing to permit the Chinese Communists to become 
Similarly involved, the eby creating 2 further drain on 
US resources, 
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187. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 4 August 1950, Soviet Return to the UN 


SOVIET RETURN TO THE UN 


By returning to the UN, the USSR is seeking to re- 
establish maximum diplomatic and propaganda maneuverability 
and perhaps to lay the groundwork for a negotiated settlement 
in Korea if the turn of events there convinces the Kremlin of 
the need for such a settlement. The Soviet Unipn may also hope 
to gain support in Asia by attacking the highly vulnerable US 
position on Taiwan. 


The Soviet boycott was proving more and more dis- 
advantageous to the USSR. Purely aside from failing to accom- 
plish its avowed purpose--seating the Chinese Communist re- 
presentative--the boycott denied the USSR the use of the UN 
either as a medium through which it could obstruct world dction in 
fupport of South Korea or as a sounding board for Soviet propa- 
ganda. Moreover, the Kremlin probabiy reasoned that by boy- 
cotting the UN it was contributing both to the potentialities of 
the UN to marshal non-Communist world opinion and to the 
growing determination of the Western world to mobilize against 
Soviet aggression. 


The vitriolic and obstructionist attitude of the USSR in 
the first three days following its return to the SC does not pre- 
clude a later Soviet effort to negotiate a settlement in Korea. 
By initially concentrating on the Chinese representation ‘ssue 
and procedural maneuvers, the USSR is attempting to confuse the 
questions of Korea and China as well as to save face by demonstrat- 
ing that it has not abandoned the issue which precipitated the boycott 
d and is therefore not returning to the UN out of weakness. More- 
' over, the USSR is under no immediate compulsion to seek a 
settlement of the Korean issue while UN forces are still suffering 
reverses in Korea. For the present, therefore, the Kremlin cari be 
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expected to make every effort to prevent ti 'N irom focussing 
its attention exclusively on North Korean aggression. In such 
an effort, the USSR will conceatrate its :ttacks where it con- 
siders the US to be most vulnerable--n2 mely, the question of 
Chinese representation in the UN and the US stand regarding 
Formosa. 


In the longer run, however, the USSR probaly believes 
that it must offer some form of negotiated settlement in Korea 
if it is to counter the effect the Kore... war has had :n stimu- 
lating Western military preparations 2.d to protect its position 
in North Korea. While North Korea -uccesses continue, any 
Soviet peace offer would probably not go beyond proposals for 
the withdrawal of UN military forces and Wie holding of all- 
Korean elections possibly with some nominal international 
supervision. The USSR woul” exploit - ne such formula to 
portray the Soviet Union as 4 disinterested pai cy concerned 
only with the restoration and ma’ tenance of peace. It would 
also be designed to capitalize o:. ‘orth Korean victories by | 
attempting a negotiated settlc ment avorable terms before an 
eventual UN counter-offensive migh -arry across the 38th 
Parallel and culminate in th unification of Korea under UN au- 
spices. Even if mediation on tern s 1cceptable to the USSR is 
not feasible, the Soviet Union can seek tc achieve more limited 
objectives by attempting to shift the blame for continued hosti- 
lities to the US and to block any UN-approved move to cross the 
38th Parallel. 
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188. Weekly Summary Excerpt, | September 1950, Far Eastern Struggle: Soviet Moves 


POPrsttrET 


FAR EASTERN STRUGGLE 


Soviet Moves The latest propaganda and diplomatic moves 
by the USSR and Communist China involving 
the Far East are further tactical developments in the continu- 
ing Soviet offensive in the United Nations. Chinese Communist 
charges before the UN of US aggression against Taiwan and 
accusations that the US has violated Chinese Communist terri- 
tory fall into the now familiar pattern of the Soviet campaign 
to picture the US as the aggressor in Korea and other areas 
of the Far East, to divide the Western Powers on the con- 
troversial questions of Taiwan and Chinese representation in 
the UN, and to confuse UN discussion of the Korean situation. 


These latest moves offer few definite clues regarding 
future Soviet and Chinese Communist moves in the Far East 
and could be designed ts pave the way for a number of widely 
varying Soviet actions. For example, charges that the US has 
violated Chinese territory in themselves are inconclusive: they 
may be designed merely to maintain the initiative in the SC and 
to promote Western fears of Chinese Communist intervention 
in Korea in an attempt to improve the Soviet bargaining position 
in any negotiations fer a Korean solution. On the other hand, 
these accusations may actually be the propaganda build-up 
for Chinese Communist military aggression in Korea or else- 
where. Similarly, airing the Taiwan issue in the SC does not 
rule out an invasion of Taiwan, inasmuch as branding the US as 
the aggressor might later serve as justification for an attack. 
Turning the issue over to the UN, however, could serve as an 
excuse for the present failure to fulfill the pledge to ‘‘liberate”’ 
Taiwan. Finally, both moves may be further preparations for 
a later Soviet attempt to trade a North Korean withdrawal to 
the 38th Parallel for some coneessions on Taiwan and seating 
the Chinese Communists in the UN. 
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189. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 8 September 1950, North Korean Reserves 


North Korean Reserves The numerous reports of a readily 
available strategic manpower re- 
serve in Manchuria composed of Korean veterans (who had 
served with Chinese Communist forces in the Manchurian 
campaign of 1946-48) tend to be discounted by the non-appear - 
ance of such troops in the combat area, It is logical to assume 
that if such a reserve had been in existence on 25 June, it 
would have been committed shortly after UN forces had been 
committed and when its use might have provzd decisive. More- 
over, since mid-July the North Korean Army has been using 
recruits with as little as two weeks’ training. In addition, even 
if not immediately available in concentration areas on 27 June, there 
has been ample time since that date to organize and equip any. 
Korean veterans in Manchuria who would have been far more 
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useful in combat than the inexperienced reinforcements 

being used. Thus, it is likely that the North Koreans will 
have to depend for further replacements on: (1) non- 

veteran Koreans recruited in Manchuria and that part of 
Korea now in Communist hands; (2) untrained Chinese 
Communist or Soviet manpower resources; or (3) Chinese 
Communist or Soviet military units, if it is decided to 

commit such forces in order either to defend the 38th parallel 
or to drive UN forces out of Korea. 
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190. Intelligence Memorandum 324, 8 September 1950, Probability of Direct Chinese 
Communist Intervention in Korea 
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INTELLIGENCE MEMORANDUM NO. 32h 8 September 1950 

SUBJECT: Probability of Direct Chinese Commmist Intervention in 
Korea 

PROBLELS: To assess the probability of an open Commitment of 
Chinese Commmnist armed forces in Korea. 

SCOPE: The camrxitment of both regular and local Chinese Con- 


munist ground forces, ami the use of the Chinese Com- 
munist Air Forces in support of the North Korean 
invaders are considered. 


ASSUMPTIONS? | (1)-lamited covert Chinese Commmist assistance to the 
Korean invaders, including the provision of 
‘individual soldiers, is assumed to be in progress at 


; present, 
a (2) The provision of overt assistance by the Chinese 
2... Commnists would require approval by the USSR and such 
co approval would indicate that the USSR is prepaiod to 
ay | accept an increased risk of precipitating general 
he ‘hostilities. 
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Director of Intellig » Headquarters, United States Air 
Force Document No. bol 
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In view of the momentous repercussions from such an overt action, 
however, it appears more probable that the Chinese Communist 
participation in the Korean conflict will be more indirect, al- 
though significant, and will be limited to integrating into the 
North Korean farces "Manchurian volunteers," perhaps including 
air units as well as ground troops. 


2. Present Status of North Korean Forces. 


The decision whether or not to commit Chinese Commnist forces 


reserve in Manchuria was so dispersed that it did not constitute 


forces. Following the fall of Menchuria there were approximately 
565,000 mili District troops in Lianchuria (invluding 165,100 
ex-Nationalists), and possibly 100,000 to 125,000 of these MD 
troops have now been integrated into the army emi organized 
as combat forces. These units, as well as the remaining MD troops, 
probably are Soviet~equipped. In addition, reparts during the 
past three months have indicated a considerable increase in regular 
troop strength in Lanchuria. It is estimated that the major elements 
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of Lin Piaots lth Field Army—totalling perhaps 100,000 caubat 
veterans—are’ now in Lanclmria and are probably located along or 
adjacent to the Korean border, in position far rapid comnitacnt 
in Korea. 


Approximately 210,000 Commmist regulars under llieh Jung-chen's 
command are presently deployed in the North China area. Some of 
these troops have been reported enroute to Manchuria. 


The Chinese Commmists are believed to pessess an air force 


4. Indications of Chinese Commmist Intention to Intervene. 


a. Propaganda. 


Numerous Chinese Communist propaganda attacks on the US 
during recent weeks, charging the US with "intervention" and 
e in Taiwan, have been climared by two new protests to 
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tivity at Antung on the Manchuria~- 
of Chinese Communist 
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released to the North Korean Army. 
» The three airfields in the Antung area could handle a total of 
300 aircraft, 
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Horth Korean Air Force, where that depleted farce can seck refuge 
from UH air attacks. Numerous reports of recent iworth Korean 


could indicate the imminent forward wovement of air reinforcements 


for the North Koreans. Although same of this anticipated air sup- 
port might be provided by the as yet untested Chinese Commnist Air 
Force, there is no firm evidence to support such a contention. 


5. Factors Mlitating Against Chinese Communist Intervention. 
The commitment of Chinese Commurist armed forces in Korea would 


influence over both Peiping and Pyongyang might be jeopardized. 
ac deter Chinese Commmist interven- 
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191. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 15 September 1950, Soviet/(Communist Activity 


SOVIET/ COMMUNIST ACTIVITY 


Communist China and Korea 

Military Assistance Numerous reports of Chinese Com- 
munist troop movements in Manchuria, 

coupled with Peiping’s recent charges of US aggression and 
violations of Chinese territory, have increased speculation 
concerning both Chinese Communist intervention in Korea 
and disagreement between the JSSR and China on matters of 
military policy. It is being argued that victory in Korea can 
only be achieved by using Chinese Communist (or Soviet) 
forces, that the USSR desires to weaken the US by involving 
it in a protracted struggle with China, and that the Chinese 
Communistr are blaming the USSR for initiating the Korean 
venture and thus postponing the invasion of Taiwan. Despite 
the apparent logic of this reasoning, there is no evidence in- 
dicating a Chinese-Soviet disagreement, and cogent political 
and military considerations riake it unlikely that Chinese Com- 
munist forces will be directly and openly committed in Korea. 


Global War The commitment of Chinese Communist forces in 
Korea, by enlarging the scope of the conflict, 

would substantially increase the risk of general war. Soviet 

actions since the Korean fighting began indicate that the USSR 

still not only wishes to avoid global war but believes it can 

make substantial gains in Asia by continuing its strategy of 

relying on indigenous ‘“‘liberation’’ forces assisted, but not to 

the point of overt intervention, by neighboring Communist regimes. 


Political D’*"' ties Purely aside from these considerations, 
and even if the USSR were willing to 
assume a ce risk of general war, commitment of Chinese 
Communirt torc es in Korea would entail serious political dif- 
ficulties for both the USSR and the Peiping regime. It would tend 
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to strain rather than solidify the Chinese-Soviet alliance, 
partly because in the event of the conflict spreading to 

China, the Peiping regime would expect substantia! aid 

beyond mere material assistance from the USSR, aid which 

the USSR would be reluctant to grant for fear of itself be- 
coming involved in the conflict. The Soviet Union consequently 
might face serious political problems in retaining control 

over Peiping and Pyongyang, and prospects for Communist 
China's admission to the UN would be virtually eliminated. 


Indirect Aid The decision to provide indirect assistance. 
such as the commitment of Manchurian 

“‘volunteer’’ units, would present some difficulties. More- 

over, victory might not be assured by the maximum scale 

of such indirect assistance. If large numbers of non-Korean 

manpower were necessary, they probably could not be suppiied 

without be‘ng recognizable as direct Chinese Communist inter- 

vention, thus inviting retaliation against China by UN forces, 

as would direct involvement. 


Interim Considerations Although decisive Chinese Communist 
intervention, either direct or indirect, 
is thus unlikely, both the USSR a: the Peiping regime will con- 
tinue their attempts to exploit Western fears of this eventuality. 
Charges of US border violaticas and aggression not only fit into 
the ‘‘peace’’ propaganda campaign but are designed by increasing 
Western fear of Chinese Communist military action to obtain 
Western political concessions for the Peiping regime as well 
as to create an atmosphere for obtaining a favorable settlement 
in Korea. 
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192. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 22 September 1950, Korean Developments 


KOREAN DEVELOPMENTS 


The UN landing at Inchon, by rapidly changing the 
outlook of the campaign in South Korea, brings appreciably 
nearer‘the time when North Korea, as well as the USSR. 
must implement crucial politica] and military decisions re- 
garding the ultimate fate of North Korea. With presen‘iy 
available forces, the North Koreans will be unable to hold 
South Korea; a choice of the four broad alternative courses 
of action available to the enemy, therefore, depends in the 
last analysis on the extent to which the USSR is willing to 
write off North Korean field forces or perhaps North Korea 
as a whole. These courses of action are: (1) North Korean 
military action aimed primarily at defending North Korea 
from invasion by UN forces, possibly combined with North 
Korean peace proposals; (2) commitment of Chinese Commu- 
nist or Soviet troops north of the 38th Parallel; (3) an attempt 
by the USSR itself to settle the conflict diplormm*ticatly; or 
(4) efforts by some third party, perhaps under Soviet influence, 
to mediat: the conflict. 


Military Prospects Successful consolidatioa of the UN beach- 
head at Inchon and Seoul would effectively 
interdict the main route of supply for the estimated 120-130,000 
North Korean troops engaged in southeastern Korea. Uniess 
UN forces can be expelled from the Seoul area. organized re- 
sistance in the south cannot last long. It is estimated, however, 
that with the exception of 15-20,000 relatively ineffective 
security troops, all North Korean combat units have already 
been committed to the fighting in the southeast. Moreover, it 
is not believed that Korean reserves now being trained could 
undertake action against the Inchon beachhead soon enough to 
prevent the retreat, with heavy losses, of Nofth Korean troops 
from the southeast. Militarily, then, the most probable course 
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of action by North Korean forces, and the one offering the 
besi chance of success, would be the commitment of North 
Korean reserves to a defensive role and a simultaneous with- 
drawal of as many combat units as possible over secondary 
lines of communication from the southeast to defensive posi- 
tions along the 38th Parallel. 


Soviet Plans Given this probable military dev=lopment, 

the USSR must soon: (1) refrain from inter- 
vening and rely on the North Korean forces to prevent their 
own military defeat by UN forces; (2) employ Chinese Com- 
munist or Soviet troops in North Korea; or (3) attempt to 
achieve a diplomatic settlement The disadvantages to the 
Soviet Union of the two latter alternatives make the first the 
most likely Soviet course of action. 


Both the commitment of non-Korean military units 
and a diplomatic solution negotiated by the Soviet Union 
itself would force the USSR to disavow its previous stand 
regarding the Korean question. Since the invasion began, 
the USSR has made every effort to localize the conflict and 
to disassociate itself completely from the North Korean action 
as well as from the UN action. Military action at this time 
would clearly undermine this position. and even further weaken 
the current Soviet peace offensive, while Soviet diplomatic 
action would force the USSR to accept the legality of UN action. 
The USSR might, however, encourage the North Koreans or 
some third party to seek a settlement. In either event, the 
North Korean position would probably be so weak as to leave 
the terms of settlernent largely in the hands of the UN. 


Global War Soviet unwillingness to substantially increase 

the risk of global war and the Soviet appreciation 
that the employment of Soviet or Chinese Communist troops 
in Korea would represent such a risk are even more compelling 
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reasons for the USSR to refrain from military intervention, 
even at the expense of a Communist military defeat in North 
Korea. Faced with the prospect of UN air and naval harass- 
ment of lines of communication in North Korea, the USSR 
would probably not employ its troops or those of Communist 
China without providing them with substantial air cover. 
Inevitable conflict with UN aircraft might lead to a situation 
which the USSR might consider itself unable to control short 
of precipitating general war. Even if the USSR issued prior 
warning of such a move, it could not be assured that UN air ° 
forces would refrain from such attacks. Moreover, Soviet 
or Chinese Communist aid to the North Koreans would leave 
Chinese and Manchurian supply routes, and possibly indus- 
trial installations, open to air attack. The USSR would prob- 
ably avoid risking damage to this segment of the Communist 
Far Eastern potential unless it intended to initiate general 
war in the immediate future. 


Diplomatic Action Any Soviet offer of a negotiated settle- 

. ment, in addition to requiring the USSR 
to abandon its position of refusing to accept the legality of 
the UN’s position in Korea, wouid place the USSR in a very 
disadvantageous position. Such an offer would have to go 
beyoné x pious call for a “peaceful settlement’’; in view of 
the changed military situation, the USSR no longer has any 
trump cards. Its bargaining position is so weak that pros- 
pects for a settlement favorable to the USSR are extremely 
limited. The USSR might attempt to improve its bargaining 
position by threatening to reoccupy North Korea; such a: 
threat, however, would entail the strong risk of being forced 
to carry it through. An unfayorable settlement in which the 
USSR had participated or which had been preceded by a mili- 
tary bluff would be more damaging to Soviet prestige than 
the consequences of a continuation of the present hands-off 
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policy. The Kremlin, therefore, is more likely to seek to 

thwart UN efforts through its usual tactics of obstructionism 

in the UN, coupled with guerrilla warfare, subversion, sabotage, 
and propaganda within Korea. Although the North Koreans either 
themselves or through a third party would also be at a disadvan- 
tage in seeking a aiplomatic solution, if military developments 
make such an attempt advisable, neither they nor the USSR will 
be restrained by those considerations of prestige which would 
deter such action by the USSR alone. 


193. Daily Summary Excerpt, 30 September 1950, Possible Chinese Intervention in Korea 
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< --US 
Ambassador Kirk has received reports from his [_ J C/ o/s 
and{_ _ ‘|colleagues in Moscow that Chinese Communist 


leaders in Peiping favor Chinese military intervention in 

the Korean war if UN forces cross the 38th Parallel. Ac- 
cording to Kirk's information, reports concerning the exist- 
ence of this sentiment among Chinese Communists have come 
from mel 


\charge and {hel § Jambassador in Peiping. 
The(_ representative is reported to have told his govern- 


ment that a Chinese Communist decision on intervention has 
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crystallized since mid-September and is based on the conviction 
that the entering of US forces into North Korea would indicate 
a basic US aim to carry the war to Manchuria and China in 
order to return Chiang Kai-shek to power in China. In com- 
menting on this information, Kirk says he finds it difficult 

to accept these reports as authoritative analyses of Chinese 
Communist pians. He takes the line that the logical moment 
for Communist armed intervention came wheu the UN forces 
were desperately defending a small area in southern Korea and 
when the influx of an overwhelming mumber of Chinese ground 
forces would have proved a decisive factor. He warns that 
prudence is indicated in this situation but expresses his view 
that the Chinese Communists, through press propaganda and 
through personal contacts with foreign diplomatic personnel, 
have taken a strong line since the Inchon landing in the hope 

of bluffing the UN on the 38th Parallel issue. 
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194. Daily Summary Excerpt, 3 October 1950, Possible Chinese Communist Intervention in 
Korea 
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Possibie Chinese Con.munist intervention in Korea--US C/A /s 
Embassy London transmits a report from the UK Foreign 

Office that Chinese Communist Foreign Minister Chou En- 

lai called in Indian Ambassador Panikkar in Peiping on 

3 October and informed him that if UN armed forces crossed 

the 38th Parallel, China would send troops across the frontier 

to participate in the defense of North Korea. Chou En-lai re- 
portedly added that this action would not be taken if only South 
Korean forces crossed the Parallel. 


(CIA Comment: The Chinese Communists have long 
had the capability for military intervention in Korea on a 
scale sufficient to materially affect the course of events in 
Korea, and they now are supporting Soviet efforts to intimi- 
date and divide the US and its UN allies over the issue of 
crossing the 38th Parallel. CIA estimates, however, that the 
Chinese Communists would not consider it in their interests 
to intervene openly in Kcrea if, as now seems likely, they 
anticipate that war with the UN nations would result. 


The ‘‘reliability and accuracy’’ of the source of this 
report are open to question. It is also entirely possible tht 
he is being used by the Chinese Communists to plant this 
:nformation in an effort to influence US and UK policy.) 
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195. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 6 October 1950, Korea and Soviet Policy; Chinese 
Communist Problems 


DOR SECRET 


KOREA AND SOVIET POLICY 


Over-all Soviet Policy The loss of North Korea and the 

defeat of the North Korean Com- 
munist regime are not likely to produce any immediate or 
drastic Soviet reaction. The Kremlin will probably view the 
Korean failure as a temporary setback to its long-range ex- 
dansionist plans, but not one so damaging to the over-all 
Soviet position at home or abroad as to require an immediate 
change in the tactics it has been pursuing since the end of 
World War Il. In the immediate post-Korea period, the 
Kremlin will be most concerned with the effect the Korean 
invasion has had in: (1) uniting the non-Communist world 
against Communist aggression and stimulating Western re- 
armament; ‘2) revealing to the Satellites and Communist 
Parties Soviet fallibility 1nd failure to rescue one of its 
Satellites; (3) weakening Communist promises of early suc- 
cess for Communist-led colonial liberation movements; and 
(4) demonstrating that Soviet power and influence in Asia will 
not go unchalienged by the West. The USSR will probably be 
reluctant to attempt another Korean-type venture in the near 
future, fearing either failure and thus even greater disadvan- 
tages than grew out of the Korean invasion, or the necessity to 
use Soviet troops to achieve success, thus increasing the risk 
of general war. The USSR will therefore attempt to minimize 
the UN victory while continuing and intensifying its support for 
subversive and guerrilla operations by local Communists, especi- 
ally in Indochina, and the current “‘peace’’ propaganda campaign 
will be pressed with renewed vigor. 


Korean Settlement Meanwhile, in Korea itself, the possibility 
continues to diminish that the USSR or the 

Chinese Communists will intervene militarily to prevent the UN 

occupation of North Korea. Soviet propaganda and diplomatic 
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activity of recent weeks suggest that the USSR has, tempo- 
rarily al least, written off Korea. Continued Chinese Com- 
munisi threats (made through the Indian Ambassador at 
Peiping) to intervene if US troops cross the 38th Paraliel 

are believed to be primarily a last-ditch attempt to in- 
cimidate the US from taking such a step. In the interim, 

the USSR will use its rapidly diminishing opportunities for 
obstructing UN action in Korea, but probably will make no 
serious effort to reach agreement with the Western Powers. 
Realizing that military developments have destroyed any 
favorable bargaining position which either the USSR or North 
Korea once possessed, the Kremlin will probabiy not counten- 
ance a North Korean peace bid and instead will attempt to make 
the UN victory as costly as possible. 
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CHINESE COMMUNIST PROBLEMS 


Foreign Policy Foreign Minister Chou En-lai’s recent 

lengthy review of Communist China’s for - 
eign policy contains no new assertions or accusations and 
none of the guarded threats is sufficiently strong to indicate 
any major change in Peiping’s foreign policy. The statement 
that US “intervention” in China will be repelled is an idle 
one, as the promise to liberate Taiwan specified no time 
limit; and the intention to liberate Tibet, preferably through 
negotiation, but if necessary by force of arms, has been ex- 
pressed before. The Foreign Minister’s remarks regarding 
diplomatic relations with Western countries, relations with 
the USSR, and the hostile attitude of the US have been uttered 
many times in the past. Those parts of Chou’s speech which 
have been interpreted as indicating a Chinese Communist 
intent to occupy North Korea or invade Indochina are in fact 
estimated to indicate less drastic actions. The statement 
that the Korean Communists can “‘obtain final victory’’ 
through “‘persistent, long-term resistance’ probably implies 
extensive Chinese support of North Korean guerrillas and 
sanctuary for North Korean leaders. However, the intimation 
that Communist China is now prepared to rush to its neighbor’s 
assistance was probably an attempt to bluff the UN into not 
crossing the 38th Parallel, rather than a forewarning of 
Chinese intervention. Finally, Chou’s remarks on the UN 
suggested Peiping’s interest in participating in any UN settle- 
ment of the Korean question. 
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Discounted 
48030 66 1414 
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GENERAL 
1. Chinese Communists intervention in Korea discounted-- 8 /s 
US Ambassador Murphy in Brussels has been informed by 


a high official of ‘ne Belgian Foreign Office that the Belgian 
Government, which has many contacts in China, has no in- 
formation “‘of a disturbing nature” regarding the possibility 
of direct military intervention in Korea by the Chinese Com- 
munists. The official expressed the opinion that the recent 
statements of Chou En-lai, Chinese Foreign Minister, should 
be closely examined because the Chinese were evidently pre- 
pared to make equivocal statements to please the Russians, 
without, however, making a definite commitment to act openly 
in Korea, The Belgian official also pointed out that present 
Chinese obligations were great and their supply and economic 
situation very difficult. 


(CLA Comment: Communist China has carefully re- 
frained from making a public commitment to aid North Korea 
by direct intervention. Public and private threats by Communist 
China officials to intervene directly in North Korea have prob- 
ably been designed primarily to deter UN forces from going 
beyond the 38th Parallel.) 
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197. ORE 58-50 Excerpt, 12 October 1950, Critical Situations in the Far East 
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CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN THE FAR EAST 


A. Threat of Full Chinese Communist Intervention in Korea 


| Statement of the Problem. 


1. To estimate the threat of full-scale Chi- 
nese Communist intervention in Korea. 


il. Capabilities. 


2. The Chinese Communist ground forces, 
currently lacking requisite air and naval sup- 
port, are capable of intervening effectively, but 
not necessarily decisively, in the Korean 
conflict. 


ill. Factors Bearing on Intent. 

3. Indications of Intentions. Despite state- 
ments by Chou En-lai, troop movements to 
Manchuria, and propaganda charges of atroci- 
ties and border violations, there are no con- 
vincing indications of an actual Chinese Com- 
munist intention to resort to full-scale inter- 
vention in Korea. 

4. Factors Favoring Chinese Communist In- 
tervention. 

a. Intervention, if resulting in defeat of UN 
forecs, would: (1) constitute a major gain in 
prestige for Communist China, confirming it 
as the premier Asiatic power; (2) constitute a 
major gain for World Communism with con- 
comitant increase in Communist China's stat- 
ure in the Sino-Soviet axis; (3) result in the 
elimination of the possibility of a common 
frontier with a Western-type democracy; and 
(4) permit the retention of sources of Man- 
churian electric power along the Yalu River. 

b. Intervention, even if not resulting in a 
decisive defeat of UN forces, would: (1) en- 
able the Chinese Communists to utilize for- 
eign war as an explanation for failure to carry 
out announced economic reforms; 
(2) be consistez.: vith and furnish strong im- 
petus to anti-Western trends in Asia; ard (3) 
justify a claim for maximum Soviet military 
and/or economic aid to China. 

c. Intervention, with or without assurance 
of final victory, might serve the cause of World 
Communism, particularly the cause of the So- 


viet Union, in that it would involve the West- 
ern bloc in a costly and possibly inconclusive 
war in the Far East. 

d. The Communist cause generally and the 
Sino-Soviet vloc particularly face the pros- 
pect of a major setback in the struggle with 
the ncn-Communist world if UN forces are 
permitted to achieve complete victory in 
Korea. 


5. Factors Opposing Chinese Communist 
Intéirvention. 

a. The Chinese Communists undoubtedly 
fear the consequences of war with the US. 
Their domestic problems are of such magni- 
tude that the regime’s entire domestic pro- 
gram and economy would be jeopardized by 
the strains and the material damage which 
would be sustained in war with the US. Anti- 


b. Intervention would minimize the possi- 
bility of Chinese membership in the UN and of 
a seat on the Security Council. 

c. Open intervention would be extremely 
costly unless protected by powerful Soviet air 
cover and naval support. Such Soviet aid 
might not be forthcoming because it would 
constitute Soviet intervention. 

d. Acceptance of major Soviet aid would 
make Peiping more dependent on Soviet help 
and increase Soviet control in Manchuria to a 
point probably unwelcome to the Chinese 
Communists. 

e. If unsuccessful, Chinese intervention 
would lay Peiping open to Chinese resentmerit 
on the grounds that Chir.4 would be acting as 
a Soviet catspaw. 

J. “rom a military standpoint the most fa- 
vorable time for intervention in Korea has 
passed. 

g. Contirwed covert aid would offer most of 
the advantages of overt intervention, while 
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avoiding its risks and disadvantages. Covert 
aid would enable the Crinese Communists to: 

(1) Avoid further antagonizing of the UN 
and reduce risk of war with the US; 

(2) Promote the China-led Asiatic peo- 
ples’ “revolutionary struggle,” while 
ostensibly supporting peace; 

(3) Maintain freedom of action for later 
choice between abandonment of aid 
or continuing such covert aid as 
might be appropriate to Chinese Com- 
munist needs in Korea; 

(4) Satisfy the “aid Korea” demand in 
Communist circles in China and Asia 


4 rogetferer 


generally, without risking war with 
the US. 


1V. Probability of Chinese Communist Action. 


6. While full-scale Chinese Communist in- 
tervention in Korea must be regarded as a con- 
tinuing possibility, a consideration of all 
known factors leads to the conclusion that 
barring a Soviet decision for global war, such 
action is not probable in 1950. During this 
period, intervention will probably be confined 
to continued covert assistance to the North 
Koreans. 


. 
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198. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 13 October 1950, Korean Siiuation: Military Tactics 


KOREAN SITUATION 


Military Tactics Despite the UN peace ultimatum, the 
North Koreans have reiterated their 
determination to continue resistance throughout Korea for 
as long as possible. Although the Ncrth Koreans wil! con- 
tinue to receive substantial material assistance from the 
USSR and Communist China, they will be forced to rely 
largely on their own manpower resources, except in the 
unlikely event of direct Chinese Communist or Soviet inter - 
vention. Some Korean units may still be transferred from 
Chinese armies to North Korea and Peiping may sem a 
few Chinese troops across the Yalu River to protect .ts 
bridges and the hydroelectric plant at Suiho. The principal 
Chinese Communist contribution, however, probably will 
consist of milit:;* and other supplies, bases for reorganiz- 
ing and re~-equi,, ing North Korean troops, and sanctuary 
for North Korean leaders charged with directing long-term 
guerrilla resistance. The North Koreans, meanwhile, prob- 
ably now have at their disposal approximately 15 major units 
of division size or less, comprising approximately 140,000 
men. Only 40,000 of these have seen combat in the south, 
the remainder being hastily trained conscripts with little 
combat efficiency. The entire force, while capable of stiff 
defensive action at key points, is estimated to lack the 
strength or experience to continue prolonged organized 
resistance, 
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199. ORE 29-50 Excerpt, 13 October 1950, Consequences to the US of Communist 
Domination of Mainland Southeast Asia 


s5pter 


CONSEQUENCES TO THE US OF COMMUNIST DOMINATION 
OF MAINLAND SOUTHEAST ASIA’ 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Communist domination of mainland South- 
east Asia would not be critica] * to US security 
interests but would have serious immediate 
and direct consequences. The gravest of such 
consequences v ould be a spreading of doubt 
and fear among other threatened non-Com- 
munist countries as to the ability of the US to 
back up its proclaimed intention to halt Com- 
munist expansion everywhez« ‘Jnless offset 
by positive additions to the security oc non- 
Communist countries in other sensitive areas 
of the world, the psychological effect of the 
loss of mainland Southeast Asia would not 
only strengthen Communist propaganda that 
the advance of Communism Is inexorable but 
would encourage countries vulnerable to So- 
viet pressure to adopt “neutral” attitudes in 
the cold war, or poss’ Sly even leac them to an 
accommodation with, Communism. 

Domination of the Southeast Asian main- 
land would increase the threat to such West- 
ern outy;sts in the Paciic ac the island chain 
extending from Japan to Australia and New 
Zealand. The extension of Communist con- 
trol, via Burma, to the borders of India and 
Pakistan would augment the slowly develop- 
ing Communist threat to the Indian sub- 
continent. The fall of the Southeast Asian 
mainland would increase the feeling of in- 
security already present in Japan as a resu.t 


‘ Assumplion: (a) that major US policies in the 
Far East will be implemented substantially as now 
concetved; and (b) that Communist control of 
Goutheast Asia will result in denial of the area to 
US and pro-Western mations. 

* By “would aot be critical to US sevurity I-*vrests” 
is meant that the loss of the area Communist 
domination would not have a decisively advers 
effect on the capabilities of the US to win a global 
war 


of Communist. successes in China and would 
further underline the apparent economic ad- 
vantages to the Japanese of association with 
a Comrountist-dominated Asian sphere. 

The countries of mainland Southeast Asia 
produce such materials on the US strategic 
list as cubber, tin, shellac, kapok, and teak in 
substantial volume. Although access to these 
countries is not considered to be “absolutely 
essential in an emergency” by the Natione! 
Security Resources Board, US access to this 
area is considered “desirable.” Unlimited So 
viet access to the strategic materials of main- 
land Southeast Asia would probably be “desir- 
able” for the USSR but would not be “abso- 
lutely essential in an emergency” and there- 
fore denial of the resources of the area to the 
Soviet Union would not le essential to the US 
strategic position. Comurunist control over 
the rice surpluses of tse Southeast Asian 
mainjand would, +~~.er, provide the USSR 
with considerabie bargaining power in its re- 
lations with other countries of the Far East. 

Lass of the area would indirectly affect US 
security interssts through its important eco- 
nomic consequences for countries aligned with 
the US. Loss of Malaya would deprive the UK 
of its greatest nei dollar earner. An imme- 
diate consequence of the los of Indochina 
might be a strengthening of the defense of 
‘We stern Europe since French expenditures fc- 
men and materiel in Indochina would be avail- 
able to fulfill other commitments. Exclusion 
of Japan from trade with Southeast Asia 
would seriously frustrate Japanese prospects 
for economic recovery. 

Coramunist domination of mainland South- 
east Asia would place unfriendly forces astride 
the most direc: and best-developed sea and air 


Note: The Office of Naval Intelligence has concurred in this estimate: for dissents of the 
inteDigence organizations of the Departments of State, Army, and the Air Force, see 
Enclosures A. BR and C, respectively. The estimate contains information available to 


8 Ege: : 


CIA as of 15 Geptember 1950. 
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routes between the Western Pacific and India 
and the Near East. The denial to the US of 
intermediate routes in mainland Southeast 
Asia would be significant because communi- 
cations between the US and India and the 
Near East would be essential in a global war. 
In the event of such a war, the development 
of Soviet submarine and air bases in mainland 
Southeast Asia probably would compel the de- 
tour of US and allied shipping and air trans- 
portation in the Southeast Asia region via con- 
siderably longer alternate routes to the south. 
This extension of friendly lines of communi- 
cation would hamper US strategic movements 
in this region and tend to isolate the major 
non-Communist bases in the Far East — the 
offshore island chain and Australia — from 
existing bases in East Africa and the Near 
and Middle East, as well as from potential 
bases on the Indian sub-continent. 

Besides disrupting established lines of com- 
munication in the area, the denial of actual 
military facilities in mainland Southeast 
Asia —in particular, the loss of the major 
naval operating bases at Singapore — would 


compel the utilization of less desirable periph- 
eral bases. Soviet exploitation of the naval 
and air bases in mainland Southeast Asia 
probably would be limited by the difficulties 
of logistic support but would, nevertheless, in- 
crease the threat to existing lines of commu- 
nication. 

The loss of any portion of mainland South- 
east Asia would increase possibilities for the 
extension of Communist control over the re- 
mainder. The fall of Indochina would pro- 
vide the Comraunists with a staging area in 
addition to China for military operations 
against the rest of :nainland Southeast Asia, 
and this threat might well inspire accommo- 
dation in both Thailand and Burma. Assum- 
ing Thailand's loss, the already considerable 
difficulty faced by the British in maintaining 
security in Malaya would be greatly aggra- 
vated. Assuming Burma's internal collapse, 
unfavorable tzends in India would be acceler- 
ated. If Burma were overcome by external 
aggression, however, a stiffening of the atti- 
tude of the Government of India toward In- 
ternational Communism could be anticipated. 
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200. Daily Summary Excerpt, 16 October 1950, Possible Chinese Communist Intervention 
in Korea 


66 16 OCT 1950 
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FAR EAST 


Possible Chinese Communist intervention in Korea--According 


to US Embassy Hague, [ 


Jtour divisions ot unidentified troops, presumed to be 
Chinese, have crossed the Manchurian border into North Korea. 


(CIA Comment: There have been numerous reports during 
recent weeks regarding four Chinese Communist units (variously 
identified as Armies and Divisions) which are alieged to have 
crossed into Korea from Manchuria, and the Netherlands Charge’'s 
report may be a repetition of these earlier claims. CIA continues 
to believe that the Chinese Communists, while continuing to assist 


tae North Koreans, probably wili not intervene openly in the present 
fighting in Korea.) 
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201. Daily Summary Excerpt, 20 October 1950, Chinese Communist Intervention in Korea 
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GE NERAL 


Chinese Communist intervention in Korea--The US Military 
Liaison Officer in Hong Kong transmits a report that the 

Peiping regime has decided tc take military action in Nerth 
Korea, (The report is attributed to a representative of t:e 


c : 


) 
According to source, 400,uvvu0 Chinese Communist troops had 
been moved to the Korean border and alerted to cross on the 
night of 18 October or ‘‘two days later.”’ 


(CIA Comment: For some time the Chinese Commu- 
nists have possessed the capability for direct military inter- 
vention in lhe Korean conilict. CLA believes, however, that 
the optimum lime for such action has passed. The USSR and 
China are not considered at this time to be willing to assume 
the increased risk of precipitating a third World War which 


ould result from direct Chinese Communist intervention in 
Korea.) 
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202. Daily Summary Excerpt, 28 October 1950, Reports on Chinese Involvement in Korea 


, 28 OCI 
2550 1950 
143] 
GENERAL 
teports on Chinese involvement in Korea--According to a CrAf/- | 
~~ “Jsource in Hong Kong, it was decided in early October cra] < 


it a conference in Peiping attended by Chinese, Soviet and 
Vorth Korean leaders that if UN troops crossed the 38th 
2arallel and North Korean forces were unable to hold them, 
he main part of the North Korean forces would be withdrawn 
o Manchuria for future use while the balance would carry on 
uerrilla warfare in Korea. Meanwhile, another{. ‘Jsource 
n Hong Kong has learned that the Chinese Communists and 
he USSR regard the Korean war as virtually ended and are 
ot planning a counteroffensive. Source added that the buik 

f the Chinese Communist units had been withdrawn from 
Corea, leaving only skeleton forces in order to create the 
mpression that a large number of Chinese Communist forces 
vere still present, thus deceiving US intelligence so that the 
naximum number of US troops would be committed in Korea 
or the longest possible time. 


(CLA Comment: CIA concurs in general with these in- 
lications of over-all Soviet and Chinese Communist intentions 
‘egarding Korea. The presence of independent organized 
>hinese Communist units in Korea has not yet been confirmed; 
he above reports concerning skeleton Chinese forces, however, 
ire consistent with fragmentary field reports thus far received 
mn Chinese Communist participation in the Korean fighting. 
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203. Daily Summary Excerpt, 30 October 1950, POW Reports of Chinese Communist 
Forces in North Korea 
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GENERAL 


|. POW reports of Chinese Communist forces in North Korea-- Q ~~ / 5 
The Commanding General of the US Eighth Army in Korea d 
reports that the ten Chinese Communist prisoners of war 
captured as of 30 October have claimed during interrogations 
that the 119th and 120th divisions of the Chinese Communist 
40th Army and the 117th division of the 39th Army are now in 
Korea. 


(CLA Comment: Although there are major units of 
Chinese Communist forces along the Manchurian-Korean 
border, the presence of Chinese Communist uniis in Korea 
has not been confirmed. CIA continues to believe thot direct 
Chinese Communist intervention in Korea is unlikely at this 
time. However, there is a strong possibility tha! the Peiping 
regime may move troops across the border in an effort to 
establish a ‘‘cordon sanitaire’ around the Suiho hydroelectric 
plant acd other strategic border installations essential to the 
Manchut an economy. There is also the possibility that these 
Chinese were sent into North Korea to plant reports of Chinese 
Communist forces in North Korea in the hope of slowing the UN 
advance, and thereby providing time for North Korean forces to 
reo: ganize. Ordinarily, privates in the Chinese army do not 
possess the detailed order-of-battle information which these 
FOW's pussed on to US field interrogators.) 
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204. Daily Summary Excerpt, 31 Ociober 1950, Chinese Communist Troops in Korea 
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GENERAL 


'{, Chinese Communist troops in Korea--US Embassy Seoul C/" kL 
transmits the estimate of US Eighth Army headquarters : 

that, although information is still “‘sketchy’’ and confirma- 

tion is lacking, two regiments of Chinese Communist troops 

may be engaged in the Eighth Army sector. Eighth Army 

headquarters has not yet definitely established whethe; these 

Chinese Communist troops are fighting as independent units 

or are ‘‘sandwiched’’ among North Korean forces. A later 

field report states that POW’s captured north of Hamhung 

identified their unit as the Chinese Communist 124th Division. 

The POW's, who were wearing new cold-weather uniforms, 

spoke in the Peiping and North Manchurian dialecis and said 

that their unit had entered Korea on or about 16 October. 


(CIA Comment: There probably are small numbers 
of Chinese Communist troops currently operating in Korea, 
but CIA does not believe that the appearance of these Chinese 
Communist soldiers indicates that the Chinese Communists 
intend to intervene directly or openly in the Korean war.) 
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205. Daily Summary Excerpt, 2 November 1950, China: “Intervention” in Korea 


3. CHINA: ‘‘Intervention’’ in Korea--US Consul General Wil- cm/s 

kinson in Hong Korg transmits a report crals 
“jthat during an A conference of top Shed 

Sino-Soviet leaders, the decision was made for Communist | C/Ass 


China to “‘participate in the Korean war.” [ +} a 

the forma] decision was made on 24 October at a meeting pre- a/s 
sided over by Chinese Premier Mao Tse-tung.[ “Jalso cm/so 5 
claims that twenty Chinese Communist armies are now in , 
Manchuria (the strength of a Chinese Communist army ranges 

from 20-30,000); included in these twenty armies are eight © 

armies of the Fourth Field Army as well as elements of the 

other three Field Armies of the Chinese Communist forces. 


. Reports from US representatives in London and 

andfrom{ Jeources in Taiwan indicate consider- 
able‘troop movement from China proper into south Manchuria 
‘ during October. According to these reports, Mukden is under 
martial law and a state of war emergency exists with air raid 
precautions and other defense preparations under way. FactorieS 
in Muk’'en and Antung are being dismantled and moved north. 
Twenty je: fighters of unknown nationality have appeared over 
Mukden. The city is said to be in a state of panic, with many 
Communist officials and residents moving north. “‘Large numbers’’ 
of Russian troops, both in and out of uniform, have arrived, as 
well as materiel, including self-propelied guns and naval mines. 
The UK Consul in Mukden has told the British Foreign Office that - 
he has been orderéd_to leave by 3 November, ostensibly because he 
objected to preparation of Chinese Communist defense installations 
in the UK consular compound. 


(CIA Comment: Major units of the Chinese Comnmmn'st 
Fourth Field Army have been moving «o Manchuria for several 
months, A)though elements of the other three Field Armies 
could be moving north, there is no confirmation that units of these 
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Field Armies are in Manchuria. There is no confirmation 
that a high-level Sino-Seviet conference-decided that Com- 
munist China should intervene in Korea, hv it is quite possible 
that the Peiping regime decided to increase its support and 
assistance to the North Koreans. Such a decision could logically 
lead to large-scale defensive preparations by the Chinese Com- 
munists in anticipation of possible UN retaliation for this increased 
military assistance. On the basis of available evidence, CIA con- 
tinues to believe that Chinese Communist participation in the 
Korean conflict will be limited to defense of the Manchurian 
border and that open large-scale intervention by Communist 
China is not likely.) 
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206. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 3 Noverrber 1950, Chinese Communist Plans: Korean 
Intervention 


CHINESE COMMUNIST PLANS 


Korean Intervention Fresh, newly-equipped North Korean 

troops have appeared in the Korean 
fighting, and it has been clearly established that Chinese Com- 
munist troop units are also opposing UN forces. Present-field 
estimates are that between 15,000 and 20,000 Chinese Commu- 
nist troops organized in task force units are operating in North 
Korea while the parent units remain in Manchuria. Finally, 
current reports of Soviet-type jet aircraft in the Antung-Sinuiju 
area indicate that the USSR may be providing at least logistic 
ai: support for the defense of the Manchurian border. 


These indications of increased Chinese Communist 
support and assistance to North Korean forces point to a deci- 
sion to establish a “‘cordon sanitaire’ south of the Yalu River. 
Although the possibility cannot be excluded that the Chinese 
Communists, under Soviet direction, are committing themselves 
to a full-scale intervention in Korea, their main objectives 
appear to be to guarantee the security of the Manchurian border 
and insure the continued flow of electric power from the vital 
Suiho hydroelectric system to the industries of Manchuria. The 
Suiho hydroelectric system is of vital importance to Manchuria, 
and Peiping’s apprehension may have been increased by the recent 
statement of a South Korean general that allocation of power to 
Manchuria would be cut off. The reported evacuation of industrial 
machinery and civilian personnel from Mukden and intensification 
of air-raid precautions in that city appear to indicate that Peiping 
anticipates possible UN retaliatory action against Communist 
China for Peiping’s activities in Korea, 
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207. Weekly Summary Excerpt, 10 November 1950, The Korean Situation: Chinese 
Intentions 


THE KOREAN SITUATION 


Chinese Intentions Although the Chinese Communists, 

in intervening in Korea, have accepted 
a grave risk of US-UN retaliation and general war, the 
limited extent of their intervention to date may indicate 
that their objective is merely to hait the advance of UN 
forces in Korea and to keep a Communist regime in being 
on Korean soil. In so doing, the Chinese Communists would: 
(1) avert the psychological and political consequences of a 
disastrous outcome of the Korean venture; (2) keep UN forces 
away from the actual frontiers of China and the USSR; (3) re- 
tain an area in Korea as a base of Communist military and 
guerrilla operations; (4) prolong indefinitely the containment 
of UN, especially US, forces in Korea; (5) control the dis- 
tribution of hydroelectric power generated in North Korea 
and retain other economic benefits; and (6) create the pos- 
sibility of a favorable political solution in Forea. 


The Chinese Communists, however, still retain full 
freedom of action. If successful in destroying the effective 
strength of UN forces in North Korea, they would pursue their 
advantage as far as possible. In any case, they would probably 
ignore an ultimatum requiring their withdrawal, and, if Chinese 
territory were to be attacked, they would probably enter Korea 
in full force. With forces available in Manchuria, the Chinese 
Communists are capable of committing more troops in an 
attempt to prevent a UN victory in northern Korea. A possible 
development of the present situation, therefore, is that the 
opposing sides will build up their combat power in successive 
increments to checkmate the other until forces of major magni- 
tude are involved, At any point in this development, the danger 
is present that the situation may get out of control and lead to 
a general wer. 
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208. Daily Summary Excerpt, 17 November 1950, Chinese Communist Intentions at the 
UN, in North Korea 


63 17 Nov 1950 
$9958 . Le | 447 
Ma sad | 
GENERAL 
1, Chinese Communist intentions at the UN--Indian Am- a/nls 


bassador Panikkar in Peiping has informed his govern- C/A / 5 


ment that the Chinese Communist Government is anxious 

to secure a peaceful settlement of the Korean issue, but 

only on the condition that Communist China participates 

in such a settlement, Panikkar adds that the impression 

in Peiping is that the Chinese Communist representatives 

due soon al the UN will be agreeable to settling the Korean 
question through discussions outside the Security Council. 
Panikkar believes the Chinese representatives may aiso be 
willing to discuss informally with representatives of the 

US and other powers issues of a general character. In passing 
this report to US Ambassador Henderson in New Delhi, Sec- 
retary General Bajpai of the Indian Ministry of External Affairs 
said he was withholding comment because he had lost con- 
fidence in Panikkar. Bajpai explained that he did not want 

to give the impression that the Indian Government was trying 
to bring pressure on the US to come to an understanding with 
Peiping. 


According to the US delegation to the UN, the Swedish 
representative to Moscuw (now visiting New York) is inclined to 
fyink that the Chinese military moves were of a flexible nature, 
designed for probing and for limited purposes generally. The 
Swedish representative feels the Kremlin is not now prepared to 
allow present activilies to develop into a general war. 


2. Communist China‘s intentions in North Korea--The J As 
Ambassador in Peiping has inforrmed his government that: Cas 
(a) the Chinese Communist movements toward Korea are ona 7 


large scale; and (b) Peiping publicity points to fear and alarm C;#/c. 


208. (Continued) 


concerning possible imvasion. The Swedish Ambassador 
expressed the opinion that the lull in the Korean fighting is 
due partly to the strength of UN forces, but mainly to Chinese 
Communist feeling tha: power plants and reservoirs are 
reasonably protected. 


The (_ ‘Charge in Peiping has expressed the 
opinion that Chinese Communist intervention’ in Korea was 
motivated chiefly by fear of US aggression, esperizlly against 
Manchuria, and that the long-term aim of the Peiping regime 
is to establish a “‘really independent’’ Korean state which 
would not be a threat to China. The Charge feels that the short- 
term aim of Communist China is to protect the frontier by the 
creation of a border zune free of UN troops,and he believes 
the Chinese actually wish to avoid hostilities with UN troops 
provided UN forces remain outside a 50-mile zone south of 
the Manchurian border. 


The[ _JEmbassy in Peiping has expressed the 
view that the Chinese Communists are ready to go “to any 
length’ to aid the North Koreans and that they are fostering 
mass hysteria based on alleged US intentions to invade Man- 
churia. The[ “Ambassador believes the Petping regime 
is convinced that: (a) the fighting in Korea will spread to Man- 
churia and that the USSR will aid the Chinese Communists if 
Manchuria is invaded; (b) the Soviet Air Force is superior to 
the USAF and the US camnot spare additional ground forces for 
Korea; and (c) a “US <jominated”’ Korea will constitute a threat 
to China. 
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(CIA Comment: Except for the Indian Ambassador, 
the diplomatic community in Peiping has extremely 'imited 
contacts with Communist officials. These reports, except 
for troop movements and similar activities, represent personal 
opinions. CIA believes the Chinese Communist regime is 
primarily concerned with possible UN retaliatory action rather 
than an unprovoked US military attack. Moreover, Peiping has 
not yet committed itself to go “‘to any ienzth’’ to salvage the 
Korean Communist regime, and maximum Chinese Communist 
intervention may not be necessary to achieve Peiping’s objectives 
in Korea. CIA is convinced that, for the immediate future, Chinese 
Communist operations in Korea will probably continue to be de- 
lensive in nature. However, Peiping’s present strategy in Korea 
may envisage the steady replacement of North Korean losses until 
the UN no longer regards the unification of all Korea as practicable.) 
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